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Kissinger’s Kissinger 


Alexander Meigs Haig Jr. 



By JAMES M. NAUGIITON 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 30 — 
The most interesting aspect 
of the White House advance 
party that is on its way to 
China to complete the prep- 
arations for President Nixon’s 
journey may be the fact that 
the delegation is led by some- 
one other than the Presi- 
dent’s assistant for national 
security affairs, 

Man Henry' A. Kissin- 
,, ger. The man in 

,n<he charge is the 

News next best tiling — 
"Kissinger’s Kis- 
singer,” as he was described 
here today. He is Brig. Gen. 
Alexander M. Haig Jr., a but- 
ton-down, ivy League-style 
career Army officer who is, 
above .all, loyal to the next 
man up in the chain of com- 
mand. 

General Haig, at age 47, is 
the arch type of the military- 
political staff man who con- 
siders his ability to operate — 
and to advance his own 
career — to be inversely pro- 
portional to the amount of 
public notice he attracts. The 
general's success can be 
measured in two ways. 

A colonel when he entered 
the White House, he made 
brigadier general within nine 
months. After barely two 
years he is on the selection' 
list for promotion to major 
general. 

Still Virtually Unknown 

"Selection boards pay at- 
tention to commendation let- 
ters from the White House,” 
a senior Pentagon official ex- 
plained. Then too, the official 
added, senior military men 
eager to advance their views 
in policy circles "recognize 
who a guy works for, and A! 
Haig works for Henry Kis- 
singer.” 

In the Defense Department 
there is already talk about 
the prospect that General 
Haig might one day become 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. . 

Even more significant — 
Until Mr. Nixon thrust Gen- 
eral Haig into public focus 
as head of the advance team 
— is that passion for ano- 
nymity. In three years Gen- 
eral Haig has risen from be- 
ing virtually unknown senior 
military adviser to the Na- 
tional Security Council to be- 
come a virtually unknown 
deputy assistant to the Presi- 
dent for national security. 
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His loyalty pays off 


of Mr. Kissinger’s staff of 120 
with any clout of hjs own. 
At least twice the President 
has sent General Haig to 
Southeast Asia to gather mili- 
tary and political information, 
and it is believed that he 
made several other unan- 
nounced trips to South Viet- 
nam and Cambodia, catching 
even the State Department 
unaware. 

More often, however. Gen- 
eral Haig, slouching slightly, 
sits for 14 hours or more 
seven days a week at his 
desk outside Mr. Kissinger’s 
office. He was on duty on 
the Saturday in November 
when the Atomic Energy 
Commission detonated a nu- 
clear warhead under Amchit- 
ka Island in Alaska. It was 
he who telephoned the Presi- 
dent — in Florida with Mr. 
Kissinger — to assure him 
that the test had been suc- 
cessful. 

Thrives Under Pressure 

Mr. Kissinger’s demands 
on his staff have been such 
as to drive a number of them, 
feeling tired and unapprecia- 
ted, back into private re- 
search positions. None have 
been under more pressure 
than General Haig, who alone 
sees what Mr. Kissinger sees 
and who must take drafts of 
option papers and security 
memoranda, with Mr. Kissin- 
ger's criticism scrawled on 
the margins, back to the au- 
thors for improvement. 

The sheer volume of effort 
involved is reflected by the 

ger cf roughly W classified 


national security study mem- 
orandums, and the sweeping 
scope is attested by titles 
such as "Laos Peace Initia- 
tives,” "Uranium Enrichment 
Defense Needs” and "Vietnam 
Riot Control.” 

Some former Kissinger 
sides believe General Haig 
has thrived under pressure 
by "not disagreeing on is- 
sues.” Joseph A. Califano, 
for whom he worked at the 
Defense Department under 
Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson and who urged Mr. 

Kissinger to hire him in 
1969, recalls him as the "ul- 
timate professional” dedicat- 
ed soieiy to "doing the job 
and doing it right.” 

Even critics acknowledge 
General Haig’s abilities as 
Mr. Kissinger’s chief of staff. 

"Henry is just a dreadful 
administrator,” one said. 

"He’s preoccupied with pol- 
icy. But Haig is enormously 
effective at keeping the ma- 
chinery moving.” 

. Whatever their reasons, 

'Mr. Nixon and Mr. Kissinger 
have developed sufficient re- 
spect for General Haig that, 
on occasion, he fills in for 
his boss in briefings of the 
President. 

A West Pointer 

Alexander M. Haig Jr., 
who was born in Philadelphia 
on Dec. 2, 1924 lost his 
father, a lawyer, before he 
was 10. He attended Notre. 

Dame for a year before 
winning a wartime appoint- 
ment to West Point, from 
which he graduated in 1947. 

As a junior aide to Gen. of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur 
in occupied Japan, he met 
and married Patricia Fox, 
daughter of a senior Army 
officer. 

Their three children — Al- 
exander, 19 and a sophomore 
at Georgetown University; 

Brian, 18 and a plebe at West 
Point, and Barbara, 15 and in 
high school here — do not see 
as much of the general as 
they used to. Nor does he 
get many opportunities, aside 
from an occasional tennis or 
handball match, to relax. 

Rarely can he count on being 
sure of using theater or con- 
cert tickets. 

Nonetheless, his wife, pre- 
paring to spend New Year’s 
Eve half a world away from 
her husband, had no doubt 
that he was fascinated with 
his grueling job. 

“I don't think any man can 
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The Rope Dancer 
by Victor Maxchetti. 

Grosset & Dunlap, 361 pp., $6.95 
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In late November the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency conducted a series of 
“senior seminars” so that some of its 
important bureaucrats could consider 
its public image. I was invited to 
attend one session and to give my 
views on the proper role of the 
Agency. I suggested that its legitimate 
activities were limited to studying 
newspapers and published statistics, 
listening to the radio, thinking about 
the world, interpreting data of recon- 
naissance satellites, and occasionally 

publishing the names of foreign spies. I 
had been led by conversations with a 
number of CIA officials to believe that 
they were thinking along the same 
lines. One CIA man after' another 
eagerly joined the discussion to assure 
me that the days of the flamboyant 
covert operations - were over. The 
upper-class amateurs of the OSS who 
stayed to mastermind operations in 
Guatemala, Iran, the Congo, and else- 
where— Allen Dulles, Kermit Roosevelt, 
Richard Bissell, Tracy Barnes, Robert 
Amory, Desmond Fitzgerald— had died 
or departed. 

In their place, I was assured, was a 
small army of professionals devoted to 
preparing intelligence “estimates” for 
the President and collecting informa- 
tion the clean, modern way, mostly 
with sensors, computers, and sophis- 
ticated reconnaissance devices. Even 
Gary Powers, the U-2 pilot, would now 
be as much a museum piece as Mata 
Hari. (There are about 18,0.00 em- 
ployees in the CIA and 200,000 in the 
entire “intelligence community” itself. 
The cost of maintaining them is some- 
where between $5 billion and S6 
billion annually. The employment 
figures do not include foreign agents or 
mercenaries, such as the CIA’s 1 00, 000- 
man hired army in Laos.) 

A week after my visit to the “senior 
seminar” Newsweek ran a long story 
n “the new espionage” with a picture 
of CIA Director Richard Helms on the 
cover. The reporters clearly had spoken 


adventurer has passed in the American t 
spy business; the bureaucratic age of u 
Richard C. Helms and his gray spe- k 
cialists has settled in.” I began to have fi 
an uneasy feeling that Newsweck's ir 
article was a cover story in more than vote 
one sense. - An 

I - ceili 

t has always been difficult to f aile 

analyze organizations that engage in 

false advertising about themselves. Part j 

of the responsibility of the CIA is to , 


spread confusion about Its own work, the 
The world of Richard Helms and his bee; 
“specialists” does indeed differ from Led 
that of Allen Dulles. Intelligence organ- Heh 
izations, in spite of their predilection ovei 
for what English judges used to call ligei 
“frolics of their own,” are servants of Age 
policy. When policy changes, they Bur 
must eventually change too, although the 
because of the atmosphere of secrecy cen 
and deception in which they operate, ove: 
such changes are exceptionally hard to vice 
control. To understand the “new Age 
espionage” one must see it assart of imp 
the Nixon Doctrine which, in. essence, rp 
is a global strategy for maintaining US -Lh 
power and influence without overtly reoi 
involving the nation in another ground Hei 
war. ne\ 

But we cannot comprehend recent bge 
developments in the “intelligence com- ne\ 
munity” without understanding what fur 
Mr. Helms and his employees actually Prc 
do. In a speech before the National me 
Press Club, the director discouragedi/y/ 
journalists from making the attempt. 
“You’ve just got to trust us. We are 
honorable men.” The same speech is 
made each year to the small but 
growing number of senators who want 
a closer check on the CIA. In asking, 
on November 10, for a “Select Com- 
mittee on the Coordination of United 
States Activities Abroad to oversee 
activities of the Central Intelligence 
Agency,” Senator Stuart Symington 
noted that “the subcommittee having 
oversight of the Central Intelligence 
Agency has not met once this year.” 

Symington, a former Secretary of 
the Air Force and veteran member of i 
the Armed Services Committee, has t 
also said that “there is no federal 
agency in our government whose activ- < 
ities receive less scrutiny and control ’ 
than the CIA.” Moreover, soon after - 
Symington spoke. Senator Allen J. 
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to some of the same people I had. As 
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SECRETARY OF STATE 
William P. Rogers at- 
tempted at year’s end to lift 
the crumpled morale of the 
Foreign Service out of a 
slough of gloom with a burst 
of holiday praise. 

If effusive words alone 
could suffice, the Secretary, 
who is a professional opti- 
mist, would have accom- 
plished a small miracle. But 
to diplomats to specialize in 
soft verbiage to cloak hard 
realities, the warm com- 
mendation of the Foreign 
Service for “outstanding 
■work’ 1 carried about as 
much comfort as a diplo- 
matic communique express- 
ing- “agreement in princi- 
ple." 

This has been “a good 
year in terms of foreign af- 
fairs" said Rogers on Thurs- 
day! brimming with enthusi- 
asm over his listing of “very 
substantial accomplish- 
ments.” But for members of 
the American Foreign Serv- 
ice, it. has been indeed been 
a poor year. 

The main body of profes- 
sional American diplomats 
at State was frozen out of 
most high strategy-making 
in 1971, they ruefully con- 
cede. 

Even Rogers himself re- 
ceived only the most fleet- 
ing mention in the White 
House citations of the year’s 
foreign policy accomplish- 
ments, in comparison to the 
great pre-eminence accorded 
to presidential national se- 
curity adviser Henry A. Kis- 
singer. Rogers even ran a 
distant third in personal at- 
tention on the White House 
accounting to the space and 
prominence given to presi- 
dential counsellor Robert H. 
Finch’s “mission to six na- 
tions in Latin America.” 

Is the conduct or state of 
American fy 

really affected ■ oy who re- 
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ceives what attention in the 
White House pecking order, 
or by whether the Foreign 
Service happens to be happy 
or glum? The blunt answer 
is that in many respects it 
matters little or not at all in 
national dimensions. What 
does matter to the nation is 
whether its resources in di- 
plomacy, as in other fields, 
are used fully and wisely. 

FROM their own view- 
point, which is not wholly 
impartial, a very large num- 
ber of the most experienced 
professionals in the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service deplore 
what they regard as the 
wholly inadezuate use being 
made of their talents. 

This past year brought a 
double blow. The State De- 
partment long had been 
eclipsed in this administra- 
tion by the Kissinger opera- 
tion in the White House; 
suddenly State was pre- 
empted from another, unex- 
pected direction — the Treas- 
ury Department, where free- 
wheeling Secretary John B. 
Connally suddenly vaulted 
into a dominant position 
across the economic-foreign 
policy horizon. 

State found itself not only 
operating on the fringes of 
high strategy, but perform- 
ing what one chagrined dip- 
lomat called a "sweeper’s 
role”: sweeping up and 
trying to piece together the 
shards of allies’ egos shat- 
tered by the shock of the ad- 
ministration’s bold ventures 
in China and in interna- 
tional monetary and trade 
policy. 

A minority inside the 
State Department responds, 
as one expressed it, “So 
what? What is so bad 
about being a ‘service’ or- 
ganization? If the President 
wants to centralize all poli- 


the State Department, that’s 
his prerogative. Every Presi- 
dent has his own ideas 
about how he wants to oper- 
ate; that's his choice.” 

What is lost in this proc- 
ess, others protest, is not 
only morale but the full 
range of expertise and bal- 
ance that can be brought to 
bear on a given interna- 
tional problem, uncolored 
by the political-centered 
focus of the White House. 

It is the prerogative of the 
White House to accept or re- - 
ject this advice, it is argued; 
what is important is that the 
President have access to it. 

Dr. Kissinger maintains that 
this is precisely what is pro- 
vided for in his elaborate 
National Security Council J 
system. But the realty, in- 
siders protest, is that the 
most important policy deci- 
sions never enter that elabo- 
rate mechanism. 

With a critical election 
year ahead, the process of 
policy making is shrinking 
with increasing secretive- 
ness into the confines of the 
White House. What is emerg- 
ing is soaring optimism in 
place of realities about the 
outside world. This, too, is 
not without precedent in an 
election year. The risk 
comes, as the Johnson ad- 
ministration discovered, 
when the optimists let them- 
selves be engulfed by their 
own product. 
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By GEOUGE MAKSIAN . ' 

The White House will be the subject of two major tele- 
vision specials this month, one on CBS dealing with the 
Christmas season and the other on n- BC covering a da> m 
the life of the President. 
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NBC’s special, titled “Dec. 6, 
1071: A Day in the Presidency, 
will be presented next Tuesday, 
from 7:80 to 8:30 p.m., with John 
Chancellor as host. It will cover 
President Nixon through an entire 
work day, focusing on . every 
meeting on his schedule, includ- 
ing the first part of a top-lex cl 
session of the W ashington Special 
Action Group of the National 
Security Council. 

This segment will show the 
President discussing the Indian- 
Fakislani war with Secretary ol 


and Marya McLaughlin for the. 
report. „ • 

Filming for the telecast began 
last weekend. . 
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dent Agnew; presentation of 
diplomatic credentials by ambas- 
sadors from Indonesia, Morocco, 
Pakistan and Portugal,, and a 
meeting of the Quadriad, the 
President’s four major economic 
advisers. 

Chancellor said that for se- 
curity reasons NBC cameras were 
excluded from a part of every 
meeting. “Among the unsched- 
uled events that occured during 
the dav,” he said, “was a visit 
from Nixon’s daughter, Julie Ei- 
senhower. 

CBS’ special "Christmas at 
the White House,” will, be tele- 
vised on Christmas Eve, from 
10:30 to 11 p.m. It will follow 
the First Family through its 
various activities preparing, for 
the Yuletide season. Julie Eisen- 
hower will join Charles Kuralt 
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State William Boyers, presiden- 
tial aid Henry Kissinger, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense David Pack- 
ard, Gen. William Westmoreland / 
and Bichard Helms, director of J 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Reuven Frank, president of 
NBC News, said this is the first 
time the White House has given 
permission to film a program, of 
this type. “W r c have been asking 
to do a show on the Presidency 
since 1048,” he said. “We. got the 
go-ahead in mid-November after 
several meetings with John Scab, 
a special consultant to the 
President." 

The President’s work day on 
the clay of filming (Dec. 6) began 
at 7 :45 a.m., with a breakfast for 
congressional leaders, and ended 
shortly before 11 p.m., following 
a dinner for Canadian Prime 
Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau. 

Other events on Nixon’s sched- 
rile that will be seen on. the tele- 
cast included: a domestic council 
\P ee ting chaired by A ice Presi- 
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By GEORGE MAIvSLVN . 

The White House will be the subject of two major tele- 
vision specials this month, one on CBS dealing with the 
Christmas season and the other on NBC covering a day m 
the life of the President. 


NBC’s special, titled ‘Dec. 6, 
1 971: A Bay in the Presidency, 
will he presented next luesday, 
from 7:30 to 8:30 p.m., with John 
Chancellor as host. It will co\ei 
President Nixon through an entire 
work day, focusing on _ every 
meeting on his schedule, includ- 
ing the first part of a top-level 
session of the Washington Special 
Action Group of the National 
Security Council. 

This segment will show the 


and Marya McLaughlin for the 
report. 

Filming for the telecast Began 
last weekend. 


President 

Pakistani 


discussing 



dent Agnev; presentation of 
diplomatic credentials by ambas- 
sadors from Indonesia, Morocco, 
Pakistan and Portugal, and a 
meeting of the Quadriad, the 
President’s four major economic 
advisers. 

Chancellor said that for se- 
curity reasons NBC cameras were 
excluded from a part of every 
meeting. “Among the unsched- 
uled events that occured during 
the day,” he said, “was a visit 
from' Nixon’s daughter, Julie Ei- 
senhower. 

CBS' special “Christmas at 
the White House,” will, be tele- 
vised on Christmas Eve, from 
10:30 to 11 p.m. It will follow 
the First Family through its 
various activities preparing for 
the Yuletide season. Julie Eisen- 
hower will join Charles Kuralt 


State William Rogers, presiden- 
tial aid Henry Kissinger, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense David Pack- 
ard, Gen. William Westmoreland , 
and Richard Helms, director of j 
the Central Intelligence Agency. ^ 

Reuvcn Frank, president of 
NBC News, said this is the first 
time the White House has given 
permission to film a program of 
this type. “We have been asking 1 
to do a show on the Presidency 
since 1948,” he said. “We got the 
go-ahead in mid-November after 
several meetings with John Scali, 
a special consultant to the 
President.” 

The President’s work day on 

the day of filming (Dec. 6) began C 

at 7:45 a.m., with a breakfast for 

congressional leaders, and ended 

shortly before 11 p.m., following 

a dinner for Canadian Prime 

Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau. 

Other events on Nixon’s sched- 
ule that will be seen on the tele- 
cast included: a domestic council 
meeting chaired by Vice l’rcsi- 
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By Joanne Leedom 

Staff writer of The Christian Sder.ee Monitor 
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. In the basement ‘of his home in Oakton, 
Va., v/ith dogs and children running havoc 
around him, Victor - Marchetti wrote a spy 
1 novel last year. Today Mr. Marchetti and 
his new book “The Rope Dancer” are stir- 
■ ring up ’havoc of another kind just a few 
miles from his home, at Central Intelligence 
Agency - (CIA) headquarters where Mr. 
Marchetti was an official just two years ago. 

.Today Mr. Marchetti is the spy “who 
came in from the cold — into hot water,” 
to quote one of his friends. Now an out- 
spoken critic of the agency, Mr. Marchetti 
has been traveling around the country pro- 
' moting his expose of the spy’s world and 
crusading-for reform in the CIA. 

Mr. Marchetti left the CIA after a 14- 
year career ‘in protest over what he asserts 
is its waste and duplicity in intelligence 
gathering, its increasing involvement with 
.the military, its arnorality, and what he 
says now is its subtle shifts to “domestic 
s Dying.” 

Reform, he says, in the entire intelligence 
network .should be three-pronged: (1) re- 
organizing responsibilities, (2) reducing size 
dered by President Nixon. Placing CIA di- 
rector Richard Helms as overall coordina- 
tor of national intelligence recently wa s in 
part aimed at eliminating the waste in the 
nation’s ?S billion/200,GC0-man intelligence 
operation which spans a dozen governrnen- 
and funding, and (3) exposing the intelli- 
gence community to more public control 
and scrutiny. 


=KHJ 

agency was hard for rne to identify at first. 
I began first to criticize the waste. This is 
ridiculous, I thought. We could be doing the 
job for $2 billion less. 

“The second thing that was most annoying 
to' me was the military influence. This is 
very pervasive. When the Secretary of De- 
Tense controls 85 percent of the assets, he 
[the CIA director] doesn’t have the muscle 
to make changes. The military influence in 
many ways is the greatest single factor of 
waste. They want to know more and more 
and are responsible for collection overkill.” 

To these two criticisms, the former CIA 
official who worked close to the director 
and who responded for The Christian Science 
Monitor, partly ’agreed. “There is unfor- 



Concern noticed 


tunately an awful lot of duplication,” he 


said, but added,. “What is needed is tighter 
control over the military [not the CIA], It’s 

the 


not a question of the CIA duplicating 
military, but of the military duplicating 
what the CIA does.. The President’s reorga- 
nization is a strong move in the right direc- 
tion.” • • 

Another one of Mr. Marchctti's com- 
plaints is that the traditional intelligence 
work of gathering and assessing informa- 
tion has been “contaminated" with para- 
military activity. 


“In recent years as domestic unrest in- 
creased, I’ve noticed the CIA is concerned 
about the PBI’s apparent inability to handle 
subversion in this country. I think there’s 
an effort to convince the nation that the 
CIA should get into domestic intelligence.” 

“Ridiculous,” snapped the former CIA 
administrator, and left this charge at that. 

To reform, the intelligence network, Mr. 
Marchetti says there should be a reorgani- 
zation to limit the Defense Department to 
the routine intelligence needs of various de 
partments — Army, Navy, etc. 

“Then I’d put the National Security 
Agency under the control of the -President 
and Congress,” elaborated Mr. _ Marchctt: 
“Congress has very little knowledge about 
what goes on. The Pentagon papers and the 
way the Supreme Court acted strips away 
the shield -101011120000 has always had. Wc 
need to let a little sunshine in: that’s the 
best safeguard." . 


Laos example cited 

The former administrator 


A prime example is Laos where the CIArnittees which 
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insists, how- 
ever, that there are already adequate con- 
trots through special congressional corn- 


control appropriations and 


recruited and armed thousands of natives, military affairs. “If you had the who 


says Mr. Marchetti, who worked in the CIA Congress and. Senate debating these issue.! 
as an intelligence analyst, as special assist- in executive session, you might as well dc 


Silence maintained 


ant to the chief of plans, programs, and away with it [secret intelligence ope 
budgets, to the executive director, and tions]. Inevitably .there would be leaks." 
finally as executive assistant to the agency's "Of course there would be leaks,", admit- 
deputy director, ted Mr. Marchetti, “What I’m really saying 

“[At the time] perhaps a handful of key j s that in the final analysis if we made the 
congressmen and senators might have' President walk through it [his decision to 
this ■ activity in Laos."' The use c ° vert forces in foreign countries], the 


The CIA, in its turn, has remained custo- 
marily silent to the public attack. However, 
one former top CIA official, who asked to 
remain anonymous, agreed with some of 
Mr. Marchetti’s points but disputed his main 
.arguments. 

Since Mr. Marchetti began speaking out 
several months ago, a major restructuring 
in the intelligence community has- been or- 
tal agencies. It was also aimed at tailoring 
intelligence output more closely to White 
House needs. 

This reform and Mr. Mar.chetti’s own criti- 
cism come at a time When Congress, too, is 
demanding more knowledge and -control 
over the intelligence networks. For the first 
.time Congress has ordered public hearings 
on the CIA next year, and Mr. Marchetti 
plans to testify. 


known about this ■ activity in Laos 
public knew nothing,” he declared. 

According to the former CIA adminis- 
trator, however, paramilitary activity is 
shifting out of the CIA now and into the 
Army. “But. in any case,” he said, “the 
CIA doesn’t decide or. this activity; they 
are directed by the President and the Na- 
tional Security Council.” If there, is to be 
reform in the use of the CIA, he argues, it 
must come from the President’s direction. 

.While Mr. Marchetti is highly critical of 
the CIA’s paramilitary and .clandestine in- 
terventions in other countries, he insists that 
the real threat of the CIA today is that it 
may “unleash” itself on this country. 


President would see it’s all not worth it. 
Then if we deny ourselves these alterna- 
tives we’d have to act in a diplomatic 
fashion.” . . 
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In Boston Mr. Marchetti explained his own 
. “defection”: “My discontent with the 
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Genera! Secretary, Communist Parly U.S. A. 

'At the last meeting of our National Committee, four 
months ago we said: -“World capitalism has lost 
the source of its momentum. It cannot sustain periods 
of stability. Instability is now the more basic charac- 
teristic of world capitalism. It is a social system in 
a continuous crisis. Life is giving ever more dramatic 
evidence that this is indeed the last stage of capital- 
ist development.” About the present moment in history, 
we said: 

"For U.S. imparidisrYi this is a moment v/hsn tho 
headwinds are threatening to take ever. This is a period 
when tiro counter-forces have become an 1 effective' 
counterbalance to U.S. imperialist policies. Increasingly 
they are canceling out U.S. influences... ■' 

"Areas of past difficulties are turning into severe 
setbacks. '••• 

In world relations, U.S. imperialism is forced to seek 
now options, because the old options have put the U.S. 
on ci precarious limbo. 

"The options that ere open, are either detours or 
retreats end increasingly the detours are turning into 
: fiascos... 

• "The row element that now more end more forces 

ilcol; into cil'i U.S. imperialist operations is the clement of 
of ci forced retreat." 

What we have said is correct. It is a guide -to 
understanding the nature of the present historic mo- 
ment., . 

But the dramatic events of the past months, and 
even days,, force us to probe further and to consider 
even more far-raching conclusions. 

Needless to say, the contradictions, currents, rela-_ 
tionship of forces giving rise to this moment are ex- 
tremely complex. There are ' currents N and - counter- 
currents. The -capitalist , world is in an extremely un- 
settled state. 

Events unfold with unusual impact and speed. 

The. moment is complex because the basic post-' 
war point of ’reference for' the capitalist world has 
crumbled. It is not only the capitalist currencies that 
are “floating.” Political forces in the capitalist world 
_ are in a flux, each seeking for new relationships, for 
new points of reference. ' - ■ ■- 

What is., the basic, nature’ of .this ' critical . mo- 
ment? Wliat is it that has changed? • • ' ;■ • 

In a -nutshell, the economic, political, and military 
edifice of the post-war capitalist world is now crum- 
bling. It can never be rebuilt on the old basis. The old 
relationships of forces cannot be reconstituted along 
past patterns. 

The capitalist world is trying to _ find a new 
world structure. U.S. imperialism is- trying to do this 
on its own terms. The- task of our people, and the 
anti-imoerialist forces .oL the ^orld, is to prevent the 


We need to dismantle the institutions of aggression 
within the country— the military-industrial complex, 
the Pcntagon-CIA, the invisible government, the Na- 
tional Security Council, and the rest. This is the mo- 
ment to demand the dismantling of all U.S. military 
bases and alliances of aggression. The 'curbing of the 
post-war capitalist system is of great historic signifi- 
cance. . 

With this collapse of the post-war economic, politi- 
cal and military capitalist edifice, the general crisis 
of world capitalism entering a new stage. The 
strategic U.S.-built imperialist cold war structure is in 
shambles. For U.S. imperialism this is the year of the 
boomerang. .One ■ cold war policy after another is 
bocmeranging. The “roll back of Communism” policy 
Is turning into a roll back for imperialism. 

The isolator has become isolated. The initiative in . 
world affairs is more and more in the hands of the 
socialist countries. The trade blockers are at -work 
trying to break through the trade walls they them- 
selves have built. 

The U.S. -United Nations policy is boomeranging. 
Nixon is, pleading, “Vote us down but please do not 
dance and sing 'in your victory.” With the China vote, 
the 25 years of U.S. domination of -the, UN came to an 

end. •••■:• • ■* - 

o' • 

The post-war world, capitalist economic structure oi 
satellites and appendages that are bound to, and domi- 
nated by, U-S. imperialism,' is floundering fn chaos and’ 
confusion. The centrifugal force generated by th.e inner 
contradictions of capitalism has brought to a breaking 
point the post-war ties fashioned under U.S. economic 
dominance: ’ - 

The post-war capitalist political structure of poli- 
tical and military alliances under U.S. control are be- 
coming skeletons of past relationships.' This is reflected 
in the grab bag diplomacy of the Nixon Administra- 
tion. The traditional post-war allies of U.S. imperial- 
ism are often left “holding the bag.” • . 

With this new ‘stage in the general crisis of ’world 
capitalism has come a new shift in the balance of 
world forces. It is more than’ an .ordinary shift. It is 
• a new qualitative shift of great historic significance. 

VVhat is the basic cause for this shift on the world 
scene? . ■ 

-The processes leading to this shift have been pres-’ 
ent for a long time. The contradictions were born 
with the post-war setup. The prime source fo-r capital 
that has sustained the reconstruction of post-war world- 
capitalism has been the accumulated loot, the riches 
of U.S. monopoly- capitalism. This has been the re- 
servoir that has been the source of what stability there 
has been in the capitalist world. The U.S. has been 
the main source for the working capital for most of 
the capitalist countries. It has also been the instru- 
ment of U:S. imperialist domination. 

U.S. domination of world capitalism gave rise to a 
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Better Deal 


for Service Spooks? 


WHITE HOUSE SOURCES tell The 
JOURNAL that the intelligence reor- 
ganization announced last month by the 
President means a better deal, not less 
authority-as the country’s press has 
been reporting-for members of the 
defense intelligence community. 

‘ ' Among the specifics cited: 

. .o More "supergrades" (GS-16' to 
GS-18 civilian billets.) for Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

© Assignment of top<a!iber military 
personnel to DIA (which in past years 
has had trouble getting the most quali- 
fied military personnel assigned to it 
and proper recognition for their work in 
intelligence fields); 

o Better promotion opportunities 
for intelligence'analysts (who in the past 
have seldom been able to advance to top 
'management levels without first break- 
ing out into administrative posts that 
make little use of their analytical capa- 
bilities). 


This las? point stems from a major 
White House concern with the nation’s 
intelligence product: “95% of the em- 
phasis has been on collection, only 5% 
on analysis and production,” as one 
White House staffer describes it. Yet 
good analysts, he points out, have faced 
major hurdles in getting recognition and 
advancement. Moreover, they have been 
"overwhelmed” by the amount of raw 
data collected by their counterparts in 
the more glamorous, more powerful, 
and better rewarded collection fields. 

The supergrade problem has been of 
special concern to the White House. A 
high Administration official, who asked 
not to be named, told The JOURNAL 
that the "White House [has] pledged to 
get Civil Service Commission approval” 
for a GS-1S billet which had been 
urgently requested by DIA Director 
LGen Donald V. Bennett. Bennett, he 
said, first requested the billet more than 
a year ago. Even though DIA has not 










Our. Outgunned Spies 

A QUICK JOURNAL SURVEY of government-wide supergrade authorizations shows 
clearly that the Service side of the intelligence community, and DIA in particular, has 
been “low man on the supergrade totem pole” and makes clear why the White 'House 
intelligence reorganization is aimed, in part at least, at giving Service "spooks” better 
recognition and more attractive career opportunities. Here are typical (in some cases, 
ludicrous) comparisons that can be drawn from Part II of the Appendix to the Fiscal 
Year 1972 Budget of the United States, a 1,112-pagc tome which gives, by federal 
agency, a detailed schedule of al! permanent Civil -Service positions: 

© DIA has 3,088 Civil Service employees, but only 15 supergrades— roughly one for 
every 200 spooks. 

© DoD’s Office of Civil Defense has 721 Civil Service personnel, but 27 supergrades- 
one for every 27 employees, a ratio eight-to-one better than DIA’s. 

O The National Highway Traffic Safety Administration, with only 776 civil servants, 
■has 36 supergrades'— one out of every 22, nine times better than DIA. The Peace Corps 
also outguns DIA nine to one, with 52 Foreign Service billets irr the GS-16 to GS-18 
salary brackets for only 1,188 permanent federal positions. 

© The National Security Council staff has a 23-to-one advantage, 73 staffers and nine 
supergrade (or higher) billets. Even NSC’s one-to-nine supcrgradc-to-staff ratio, however, 
pales by comparison with the President's Office of Science and Technology, which has 23 
superposts but only 60 people! . •' 

Here’s how the supergrade-to-people bean count for key federal agencies compares 
with DIA’s (where authorized, executive level I through V posts are included in 
supergradc count): 


Defense Intelligence Agency . •. 1-206 

Office, Secretary of Defense 1-95 

Library of Congress 1- 51 

Office of Management & Budget 1- 78 

Office of Economic Opportunity 1- 54 

General Accounting Office ' ’ ' U 68 
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had any authorization 
took almost 10 months for the paper 
needed to justify the single high-level 
slot to .filter through lower echelon 
administrative channels in the Pentagon 
before they could be forwarded, with a 
■-“strong endorsement” from Deputy De 
fense Secretary David Packard, to the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Ironically, just one. day after The 
JOURNAL was told of the White 
House’s determination to help get the 
billet approved, it v/as learned that the 
Civil Service Commission had neverthe- 
less denied the request. Instead, it of- 
fered DIA a choice of having an addi- 
tional GS-17 slot or of having a Public 
Law 313 post (which would require that 
DIA first recruit an individual highly 
qualified enough to justify the appoint- 
ment). 

DIA’s supergrade structure, neverthe- 
less, is going to improve dramatically. 
For at least three years, the agency has 
been authorized only 15 supergradcs, 
but will get 24 more under a plan just 
endorsed by Dr. Albert C. Hall, DoD’s 
new Assistant Secretary for Intelligence. 
The posts are known to be endorsed 
strongly by both Defense Secretary Mel- 
vin Laird and Deputy Defense Secretary 
David Packard, "and apparently enjoy 
strong backing from, the White House as 
well. 

By going from 15 to a total of_39 
supergrade billets, DIA will be able not 
only to recruit higher caliber civilian 
personnel .but to promote more of its 
own qualified analysts into these covet- 
ed, higher paying posts. 


Press Mi jses the Point 


Federal Maritime Commission 
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press reports on the intelligence reor- 
ganization convey a much different pic- 
ture than the above highlights and White' 
House sources, suggest. In a 22 Novem- 
ber feature, U.S. News & World Report 
noted in a lead paragraph'' that “The 
■'Pentagon appears to be a loser in the 
latest reshuffle.” Deputy Defense Secre- 
tary David Packard is probably the man 
most responsible for such interpreta- 
tions. In a 4 November meeting with 
Pentagon reporters, just one day before 
the White House announced that CIA 
Director Richard Helms was being given 
new, community-wide responsibilities 
with authority over all intelligence bud- 
gets, Packard said: “There have been 
people thinking if we just had someone 
over in the White House to ride herd on 
this overall intelligence that things 
would be improved. I don’t really sup- 
port that view. ... I think if anything 
we need a little less coordination from 
that point than more . . . 

The White House’s determination to 
make the.'defense intelligence field more 

1 

lier this year by LGen John Norton, 
Commanding General of the Army’s 
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: President Nixon’s irritation at the qual- 
ity of information coming to him from the 
nation’s fragmented intelligence appara- 
tus is understandable. However, his ef- 
i forts to streamline operations, while wel- 
come, are not without hazard to the 
.balance of power between the executive 
.and' legislative branches of the federal 
government. 

• The President has given to Richard 
Helms, director of the Centr al Intellig ence 
Agency, coordinating responsimlity "and 
gotfie budgeting authority over the diverse 
intelligence community. Coordination and 
economy both seem desirable. The various 
intelligence agencies employ about 200,000 
persons and spend about $6 billion an- 
nually. 

To the extent that the President has 
imade the intelligence operation more effe- 
■ cient and responsive — as indeed it should 
be — he has increased the security of the 
•United States. But he will also have 
further eroded Congress’ role in formulat- 
ing national policy if the legislative branch 
of government does not balance executive 
access to unlimited intelligence data with 
more intensive congressional scrutiny of 
and control over the nature and scope of 
intelligence activities. 

* A special congressional watchdog com- 


. . . Congress must monitor CIA operations 

' 1 ' 

rnittee is supposed to review CIA opera- 
tions and funding. Unfortunately, it {sel- 
dom meets except to confer congressional 
blessings on CIA affairs. This congres- 
sional abdication of its. responsibility for 
exercising a positive role in the formation 
of national policy reduces it to a rubber 
stamp for an omniscient executive. This 
has virtually been the case in foreign 
affairs since the National Security Act of 
1947 unified the services and created the 
National Security Council and the CIA. 

An efficient intelligence operation is 
vital to the interests of the American 
people, (But the operation does not always 
serve thfe interests of the people when it 
strays into political and military activities 
such as the formation of coups d’etat, 
direction of clandestine wars and the 
practice of political assassination. 

President Nixon’s changes appear to 
offer increased efficiency, and in Helms 
the President seems to have a supervisor 
who is. pre-eminently concerned with gath- 
ering and evaluating intelligence data. But, 
only a vigilant and responsible Congress! 
can serve to restrain the executive branch! 
of government from abusing the vast 
power and influence available to it 
through these necessarily covert intelli- 
gence activities. , ri < ^ ^ ^ 
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FINGER’S APPARA1 


by John P. Leacacos 


operates within the nsc system and als 
utilizes it as. a forum to establish whatev 
policy position is preferred by his State 
■ Department; but he side-steps the nsc on 
; occasion to carry his demurrer, dissent 
! alternate position to the President privately 
Atop Washington’s complex foreign affairs — Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird 

bureaucracy sits the National Security Conn-. ‘ less personally involved in the nsc process 
cil, a 24-year-old body given new status in having apparent indifference to wjiat he 
1969, when President Nixon moved to make believes is unnecessary nsc paperwork, which 
it a kind of command and control center for he leaves to his deputy, David Packard 
his foreign policy. The new Nixon nsc sys- Laird’s main day-to-day operational preoccu 
tern, run from the White House by Henry A. pation is with the exit of U.S. forces from 
Kissinger, has now existed for nearly three Vietnam. His International Security Affairs 
years, producing 138 numbered study memo- Bureau in the Pentagon performs poorly 
randa, reaching 127 formal decisions, and Washington bureaucratic standards, 
employing a permanent staff of about 120 —The influence on foreign policy of the 
personnel” (more than double the pre-Nixon military, including the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
figure). Though the substance of its opera- who arc usually represented in the nsc proc- 
tions are necessarily secret, interviews with ess, .is at the lowest point in several years, 
officials permit tentative evaluation of the This has been attributed to the anticlimactic 
strengths and weaknesses of the Kissinger winding-down atmosphere of the^ Vietnam 
nsc. There is broad agreement on the follow'- w r ar, and to the fact that the Chiefs once dic- 
ing seven points: . ■ hard views and abstract, argumentation on 

-—The nsc has served President Nixon strategic nuclear superiority over the Soviet 
more or less as he desired, that is, in the Union have been successfully emulsified into 
ordered style of formal answers to detailed the Nixon-Kissinger basic principles for salt 
questionnaires. The volume'of this paperwork negotiations- with Russia. Kissinger has com- 
has at times been staggering, but it has merited: “In my experience with the military, 
sharpened focus on the search for policy they are more likely to accept decisions they 
choices. . do not like than any other group.” 

The answers and alternatives for action. From time to time, gears have clashed 

“coming up through the nsc” have produced within the system. The StatqDepartment has 


o i. " 

few' panaceas, but have contributed greater 
coherence of outlook in foreign affairs man- 
agement. nsc recommendations arc more 
pragmatic than academic, reflecting Kis- 
singer’s view': “We don’t make foreign policy 
by logical syllogism.” 

—Explicit insistence on the “limited” 
nature of U.S. power and the need for 
greater restraint and cautious deliberation 
about its exercise have been reinforced at the 
highest level by Nixon’s habit of withdrawing 
to make final decisions in solitude and of 
frequently deciding on no-action rather than 
accepting advice to initiate new action. 

—By being close to the President and keep- 
ing his fingers on all aspects of the nsc 
process personally, Kissinger without question 
is the prime mover in the nsc system. The 
question arises whether the nsc would func- 
tion as effectively without Kissinger, and 
whether it can bequeath a heritage of.accom- 
plishment to be absorbed by the permanent man 
machinery ofA£fcrQygd. For Release 20^/J 

- — Secretary of State William P. Rogers 


complained bitterly of the Procrustean bed 
fashioned by the Kissinger staff. Meeting 
excessive White blouse demands, bureaucrats 
allege, robs State and Defense of manpower 

hours needed for day-to-day operations. After 
his first year; Kissinger conceded: “Making 
foreign policy is easy; w'hat is difficult is its 
coordination and implementation.” 

White Hou$c nsc staffers, on the other 
hand, exuberant at their top-dog status, ex- 
press a degree of condescension for the work 
of the traditional departments. In 1969 Kis-. 
singer staffers rated State-chaired studies and 
recommendations only “50 to 70 percent 
acceptable" and based on 1 mediocre reporting 
which failed to sift wheat from chaff in the 
political cables constantly arriving from 117 
U.S. embassies' overseas. The Kissinger staff 
say that they, have to hammer out the real 
choices on the hard issues, since a cynical and 
sometimes bored bureaucracy offers up t,oo 
nanv “straw’ options.” State’s planners, for 
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recognize the difficulty of getting the bureau 
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. cracy to implement such a strategy once set. 

Kissinger found a kindred spirit in a 
President whose campaign had denounced the 
Kennedy-Johnson dc-cmphasis on formal 
; national security planning in favor of “catch- 
: as-catch-can talkfcsts.” And the system he 
■ put together for Nixon is designed above all 
to facilitate and illuminate major Presidential j 
foreign policy clroices. Well over 100 "nssm’s” 

(National Security Study Memoranda) have 
been issued by the White House to the 
various foreign affairs government agencies, 
calling for analysis of major issues and devel- 
opment of realistic alternative policy “op- 
tions” on them. These studies are cleared 
through a network of general interdepart- 
mental committees responsible- to Kissinger, 
and the most important issues they raise are 
argued out before the President in the Na- 
tional Security Council. Nixon then makes a 
decision from among the options, usually 
“after further private deliberation.” 3 
' No one pretends that matters end there, 
that implementation of the decision follows 
automatically. The Nixon system provides 
for coordination of actual agency operations 
in several ways — in the work of Kissinger’s 
23-man “Operations Staff”; in crisis coordina- 
tion by the Kissinger-chaired Washington 
Special Actions Group (wsag); in the Secre- 
tary of State’s formal role of overseeing “the 
execution of ■ foreign . policy”; and in the 
operational coordination -work of the inter- 
departmental Under Secretaries Committee 
headed by his deputy." Still, the system as de-- 
signed and described clearly treats the carry- 
ing out of Presidential aims as a secondary 
problem. Whereas Kennedy, in McGeorge 
Bundy’s oft-quoted words, “deliberately 
• rubbed out the distinction between planning 
and operation’’ 4 Nixon has sought to restore 
it. Rejecting the Kennedy-Johnson assump- 
tion that the problem of Presidential control 
over foreign policy is mainly one of interven- 
ing in operational issues to. bring day-to-day 
bureaucratic actions into line with Presidential 
wishes, Nixon has emphasized the priority of 
“policy” over “operations.” As he expressed 
it in his first general foreign policy message to 
Congress: “In central areas of policy, we have 
arranged our procedure of policy-making so 
as to address the broader questions of long- 
term objectives first; \ve define our purposes,’ 
and then address the specific operational 
issues.” 5 

The Nixon system is well-designed for forc- 
ing consideration of such “broader ques- 
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partially emulates, the National Security 


by J. M. Destler 


H he clandestine journey of Henry Kissinger 
to Peking was a tactical coup such as no other 
high American foreign ‘policy-maker . has 
achieved for many years. It also offered a 
dramatic illustration of the N ixon-K is singer 
style. The circle of men in on its preparation 
was very restricted. And it involved one of 
those large issues. of strategic choice winch 
both the President and his Assistant for 
National Security Affairs consider to be 
suitable outlets for their talents. 

Together with other summer 1971 develop- 
ments — a Berlin agreement, apparent progress 
in the salt talks — the new China policy has 
brought enhanced prestige to the Nixon 
Administration and its foreign policy-making 
institutions. Even Dean Achcson, in one of 
his last writings, was moved to temper his 
disapproval of the White House staff role in 
foreign affairs. 1 Yet despite frequent discus- 
sion of Kissinger as an individual, seldom do 
outside analysts take a serious look at the 
strengths and limitations of the Nixon foreign 
policy-making system more generally. It has 
given us an unusually effective Presidential 
Assistant. But is it enough for a President ■ 
seeking to control the foreign afFairs bureau- 
cracy to have as his predominant instrument 
. one talented White House adviser supported 
by a '50-man professional staff? 

The Shape of the System 

When Kissinger came to Washington he 
told a number of people of his determination 
to concqntrate on matters of general strategy 
and leave “operations” to the departments. 
Some dismissed this as the typical disclaimer 
of a new White House staff man. Yet much 
in Kissinger’s writings suggests that his inten- 
tion to devote himself to broad “policy” was 
real. He had repeatedly criticized our govern- 
ment’s tendency to treat problems as "isolated 
cases,” and “to identify foreign policy with 
the solution of immediate issues” rather 
than developing an interconnected strategy 
for coping with the world over a period of 
years. 1 And his emphasis was primarily on 
problems of decision-making. -He defined the 
problem basically in terms- of how to get the 
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( EDITORIALS ' 

THE SUBVERSIVE C.F.R. 

| When President Nixon appointed 
; Henry Kissinger as his assistant for na- 
tional security 'affairs we pointed out that 
he was hardly qualified for his job be- 
• cause he was a security risk himself. And 
we proved it. 

Many people thought that we were 
crazy, or “extremists,” to say such nasty 
things about a man appointed to such 
a high position by an allegedly “conserva- 
tive” Republican. 

HENRY KISSINGER 

is the architect of President Nixon’s pro- 
Red China policy, which has already 
caused our most massive foreign policy 
defeat since the recognition of the 
U.S.S.R. by Roosevelt. He was hand- 
picked^ for his job by the subversive 
'Council on Foreign Relations. 

The CFR is a private organization 
; which .controls our foreign policy. It is 
itself run for the benefit of the multi- 
billionaire internationalists who profit 
froin our continuing sellout to conT 
munism. They picked Kissinger for 
Nixon and had Nixon put him in control 
of our foreign policy because they wanted 
to be certain that “American” policy con- 
tinues to be made for their benefit, rather 
than the benefit of America. 

■ _ Kissinger has been so successful in do- 
ing a job for his bosses in the CFR that 

■ on Nov. 6 Nixon signed an order putting 
him in charge of all intelligence opera- 
tions the FBI, CIA, Military Intelli- 
gence, Departments of Treasury, Defense, 
fend State, and Atomic Energy intelli- 
gence. Now, through Kissinger’s National 
Security Council, the CFR can plug in 

■ to meetings of patriots who may be plan- 
ning to overthrow at the polls the inter- 
nationalist regime in Washington. Soon, 
it will be a “crime” to read an editorial 
like this unless the people wake up. But 

THE PEOPLE ARE CATCHING ON 
to the fact that the government Is in the 
hands of ruthless pressure group bosses 
wno wish to run our country for their 
exclusive benefit. They want to steal all 
your wealth “legally,” through confisca- 
tory taxes (the super-rich very seldom 
pay any taxes at all), inflation and in- 
terest on their Federal Reserve Notes, 
which they force us to use as “money.” 

A poll reports that in 1964, 62% of 
the people believed that the government 
was run for the benefit of alb. After John- 
son and Nixon that figure is now down 


There is only one answer to this. It 
is to organize a political counter: force, 
and we don’t mean the Republican or 
Democratic party. Both of these are part- 
of the. problem and any politician who 
calls himself either is in some degree con- 
trolled. If he’s honest, he will admit it. 

LIBERTY LOBBY \ 

is the answer — a political force which is 
completely independent of all pressure 
groups and ‘parties. 

And when we say LIBERTY LOBBY, 
: -we don’t mean an imitation, such as 
- “Common Cause” or some other phoney 
Organization which has been set up by 
the CFR to lead you down, the road a 
little further. The CFR-Zionist cabal is 
. expert at setting up this sort of thing to 
confuse its opposition. 

There is plenty of evidence that 
Nixon’s fiasco in the UN and forced 
busing of kids to integrated schools *are 
waking up the voters as nothing else ever 
has. Public apathy is giving way to. alarm. 
T he people 'are looking up from their 
boob tubes and wondering what is going 
on. 

Let’s tell them — and let’s tell them 
that there is 'only one way to fight ef- 
fectively— LIBERTY LOBBY. 
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he failed to understand its. seriousness but because he dis- 
dained it." 




He was a Rococo figure, complex, finely carved, all sur- 
face like cm intricately cut prism. His face was delicate but 
without depth, his conversation brilliant but without ulti- 
mate seriousness. Equally at home in the salon and in the 
Cabinet, he was the beau-ideal of O] aristocracy which 
justified itself not by its truth but by its existence. And if u 

-- Approved For Release 2001/03/04 : CIA 
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ITU TUkSE WORDS, A HARVARD ' thcsis-WI'ilCf 
named Henry Kissinger introduced Clemens 
Mcttcrnich, Austria’s greatest foreign minister 
■ ant! a man whose diplomatic life, he has sought 
to relive. As Richard Nixon’s most influential advisor on 
foreign policy, Kissinger has embodied the role of the 19th 
century balancc-of-power diplomat. He is cunning, elusive, 

• and all-powerful in the sprawling sector of government 
which seeks to advise the President on national security 
■ matters. As Nixon’s personal emissary to foreign dignitaries 
to academia, and— as “a high White House official”— to 
the press, he is vague and unpredictable — yet he is the 
single authoritative carrier of national policy besides the 
President himself. 

/. . b ' kc tbe Austrian minister who became his greatest polit- ’■ 
ical herd, Kissinger has used his position in government as 
■ a protective cloak to conceal his larger ambitions and pur- ' 
poses.* Par from being the detached, objective arbiter of 
presidential decision-making, he has become a crucial . 
moldcr and supporter of Nixon’s foreign policy. Instead of 
• merely holding the bureaucracy at comfortable arm’s length 
he has entangled it in a web of useless projects and studies’ 
cleverly shifting an important locus of advisory power from' 
the Cabinet departments to his own office. And as a confi- 
dential advisor to the President, he never speaks for the 
record, cannot be made to testify before Congress, and is 
identified with presidential policy only on a semi-public 
level. His activity is even less subject to domestic con-' 
straints than that of Nixon himself. 

Not that any of this is very surprising, however, because • 
. Kissinger has emerged from that strain of-policy thinking 
which is fiercely anti-popular. and anti-bureaucratic in its 
■* 0n£ins * Lik ’ c t!,e ministers who ruled post-Napoiconic Eur- 
ope from the conference table at Vienna— and the Eastern’ 
Establishment figures who preceded him as policy-makers 
of a later age—Kissinger believes that legislative bodies 
bureaucracies, and run-of-the-mill citizenries all lack the 
training and temperament that arc needed in the diplomatic 
field He is only slightly less moved by the academics who " 
parade down to Washington to be with the great man and 
peddle their ideas. And when one sets aside.popular opinion, 
Congress, the bureaucracy, and the academic community 
there remains the President alone. The inescapable conclu- 
sion is 'that Henry Kissinger’s only meaningful constitu- 
ency is a constituency of one. 

At a superficial level, the comparison with Metternich 
breaks down. As opposed to a finely carved figure, Kis- 
singer is only of average height, slightly overweight, ex- 
cessively plain, and somewhat stooped. Far from beau-idea! 
he is a Jewish refugee, and he speaks with a foreign accent. 
Despite. th c image of the gay divorce, the ruminations 
about his social activity seem to be grounded more in jour- 
nalism than in fact. . . 

. , Bl * • v :' !th0llt bcii, s a butterfly, Kissinger is a deeper indi- 
vidual than thc man he wrote about, and he possesses qual- 
ities -which have attracted him a great deal more popularity 
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Behind the scenes President Nixon’s 
confidence in Centred IntelligenceBy HENRY J. TAYLOR '' . . STATINTL 

Agency Director Richard M. Helms - - - . ... 

has. taken a new leap forward.. Mr. Nixon ^ orts clirecily to _ Under Secretary ot self-protective vagueness and dangerous 
believes (correctly) that our nation’s t>tate John N. Irwin II, it is understand- rivalries. He has" made it clear that he 
intelligence setup is a sick elephant, ably jealous of its prerogatives, and wants its output brought- closer to the 
He has quietly assigned Mr. Helms traditionally it plays its findings very nseds of the - President’s so-called 40 

■Committee (actually six men), which 
all serves the National Security Council 


to correct it 

A sick elephant is a formidable d 


n f. rr ;■» f 


close to its vest. 

Additional intelligence agencies- 



sick ele- 
to cut 
resident 


the CIA clone is larger in scope 
the State Department and 


more ; 


;c.i money, 


Legendary Gen. William J. (“Wild 
Bill”) Donovan’s Office of Strategic 
.Services conducted our entire World 


In fact, there are so many additional 
sh-hush agencies that recently in West 


hush-hush agencies that recently 
and East Berlin alone there were at least ■ 
40 ^ known U.S.- intelligence agencies 

War II espionage throughout four year*«! 1 . n 5l r ,\' ie *v' 3iancnes 7r rnost tnem com ' ; 
and throughout the world for -a total t - ll v ^ n orK anoiher. ( 
of $135 million. The budget of the Cf A Mr - heln ? s nimseif aennes inteili- 

(secrct) is at least S1.5 billion a year. p) cc as '.“ ai1 tne things which should 
\ T t, , be knov/nin aovance of imtiatine a course 

Next L> the Pentagon with its 2h miles of £Ct ; on » The acquisition 5f intelli- 
of . comoors, tire world s largest omce gence is one thing; ‘ lhe interpretation 
in Lung, tne CIA s rm^dquu. ms m 0 p ; s another; and the use of it is a j 
suburoan. Langley Va is the largest ihird . The IS47 staUlte creat i ng the 7 
bmldmg in the, Washington area, ihe CIA limits it t0 the first two . u..a!so 

? 7 A a 7m!Vcl 1C * l 'i 0n ^? 1 ‘ J a ^ r i 0 /> 2Q ’ 7°* r “ akes CIA directly responsible 
in_Lie United -dates. mm the C.A mam- l0 t jj C President. But it is simply not true 
tarns secret oinccs m most major U.S. that the CIA . 1S tne 0V ef-all responsible 
dues, totally unknown to the puohc. 2<?encv , £s is so vv ,; delv believed. 

About 10,000 people work at Langley 




-C 




agency, as is so widely beljeved. 

Again and again, no one and everyone 


is responsiDle. 

The function of intelligence is to 
protect us from surprises. It’s not 
working that way. The sick elephant 
is threatening our national security 
by surprise, surprise, surprise.- 
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CIA Dr rector Richard Holms heads up 
tne 1 S.COO-nutn intelligence operation 
that is now being stream lined. 


given 


and another 5,000 are scattered across 
the world, burrowing everywhere for 
intelligence. These include many, many 
unsung heroes who secretly risk their 
lives for our country in the dark and 
unknown battles of espionage and treach- 
ery. I could name many. And as a part 
of its veil of secrecy the CIA has its own 
clandestine communications system 

v/fm Washington and the world. - Alarmed President Nixon hr 

The Pentagon spends S3 billion a year. Mr. Helms new- and sweeping intelli- 
on intelligence, twice as much as the gence reorganization authority on an 
CIA. Like the CIA, its Army, Navy over-all basis. He has given him the 
and Air Force intelligence arms operate fh'st authority ever given anyone to re- 
worldwide, of course, and — largely v;c '- v > 2 r -d thus a'Tect, all our foreign 
unknown— they also have an immense intelligence agencies’ budgets. The Pres- 
adjunct called the National Security ident believes Mr. Helms, tms under- 
Agency which rivals the CIA in size covcr world s most experienced pro, 
and cost ‘ can cu ‘ l at * east SI oillion out o> tne 

• _ morass. 

J hen there exists tne important In- _ . , . 

iclligcnce Section of the State Depart- ,7^ e r 7 rcs:( ^ ei 7 confic.ed that he is c- 

nent, likew^^g^F^f. 1R00 1 300400001 -6 
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Spies get toget her 

There is one secret that -the intelligence 
fraternity in Washington has not been 
able to keep under cover : its own lines 
[of communication have become badly 
scrambled. In an attempt to get rid of 
the worst, discrepancies and overlaps 
President Nixon has announced a 
reorganisation of the. multiple branches 
of the secret service under the direction 
of Mr Richard Helms, the present and 
very able head of the Central Intelli- 
' gence Agency. Mr Helms will now 
head the new United States Intelligence 
'Board and will co-ordinate the activi- 
' ties and the budgets of the various 
intelligence networks — the first time 
’'that anyone has had power- to do this. 
•The board will be directly responsible 
to the National Security Council. At 
■ the same time two new panels will 
be set up within the NSC. One, under 
the direction of Mr Henry Kissinger, 
the chief of the council, will analyse 
all the intelligence reports. (In the rush 
to collect raw facts their interpretation 
has often been neglected.) The other 
will compare the strength of the Soviet 
forces as a whole with those of the 
United States. . *•'••• 

The tangles within the intelligence 
world go back beyond • the crisis over 
missiles in Cuba. On numerous occa- 
. sions the many military spies — the three 
services have their own intelligence net- 
works and then the Department of 
Defence has still another- — have come 
up with assessments that differ from 
those of the civilian agencies such ■ as 
the CIA and the intelligence division 
of the State Department. Although the 
CIA has’ a hawkish image in foreign 
eyes, it is generally the military men 
who have over-estimated the resources 
available to the other side, partly in 
an effort to boost support in Congress 
for their own defence budget. Further- 
more, relations have been strained 
recently between _ the CIA, which 
gathers information from abroad, and 
ihe Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
which manages surveillance at homc.- 
This year the confusion has been 
more noticeable, than most. The abbr- 
ti.ve commando raid a year ago to free 
prisoners of war from the deserted 
camp at Son Tay in North Vietnam 
caused acute embarrassment. Then the 
Pentagon papers revealed that there 
had earlier been some serious discrepan- 
cies between military and civilian 
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Richard Helms : master-spy " " 

information, on the war in Vietnam. 
And now there is a struggle brewing 
over the extent of, the reported 
build-up of missiles by the Soviet Union 
at a time when the negotiations on 
the limitation of strategic arms are 
reaching a crucial stage. _ ■ * . _■ 

Congress, which has always been 
suspicious of the secrecy surrounding 
: the intelligence world, has also been 
prodding tire President. The conserva- 
tives in "the Senate, led, rather surpris- 
ingly, by Senator Ellcnder, who used 
1 to° be the. spies’ best friend, want, to 
cut the money that goes on military 
intelligence ; in the age of expensive 
satellite spies about $5 billion a year 
is spent on this out of an annual intel- 
ligence budget of around $6 billion. 
The liberals, on the other hand, claim 
that Congress has too little ’control over 
the intelligence, networks ; in particular 
they feel that the CIA lias too great an / 
influence on foreign policy. What, they 17 

ask, is the CIA doing in Laos It will 
be no consolation to these critics that 
Mr Kissinger will now- have greater 
authority over spying. As a presidential 
aide he is not responsible to Congress. 
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Senators Fear Helms:; 
Has- .Lost CIA Control ■ 

. Reshuffling, With More Positions Going' 
F Vo Military Men, Worries Key Lawmakers 


> WASHINGTON (UPI)-~ ' 
Key senators are. con- 
eerned that CIA Director 
Richard Helms might 
have been "kicked up- 
stairs" in the reshuffle of < 
America's intelligence ,, 
community, with more in- . 
flucnce in spy activities 
going to military men. 

Helms has assured . in- 
quiring senators that he 
had no reason to believe 
he had. been shuffled aside 
in the nation’s intelligence 
hierarchy. 

But there is concern on 
Capitol . Hill that Helms 
has lost out in the shakeup 
of the intelligence _ net- 
work ordered by President 
Nixon last month.- 
■ Sens. Stuart Symington 
(D-Mo.) and J. William 
Fulbrig’nt (D - Ark.) arc 
concerned that the 
shakeup has increased 
P e nl agon predominance 
in the intelligence field, 
and Sen. John Stennis (D- 
Miss.) is conducting an in- 
vestigation to find out 
what happened. 

. W hat has disturbed 
Helms’ friends in the Sen- 
ate is that the day-to-day 
control of the CIA ap- 
parently has been relin- 
quished to a military man, 
Lt. ‘Gen. Robert E. Cush- 
man Jr., in order to free 
Helms for his new duties 
as overall director of the 
CIA and all other intel- 
ligence units. Cushman, a 
marine, is deputy director 
of the CIA. 

. Also, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the deputy sec- 
retary of defense have 
been given a new voice in 
the intelligence command 
through membership on. a 
committee, which, under 
the direction of presiden- 
tial adviser Henry A.. Kis- 
singer, will oversee intel- 
ligence. • 


'Helms, in a closed-door 
meeting with the Senate 
Armed Services Commit- 
tee this week, said he did 
not think he "was being 
shoved out of the way. 

Stennis, the committee 
chairman, said Helms "as- 
sured me that his domin- 
ance over it (the CIA), his 
effectiveness, his powers 
over it will not be dimin- 
ished one bit." ' 

But Stennis indicated he 
' still was not satisfied and 
"we are going into it and 
we are going to analyze it 
and study it and have an 
investigation — if one 
wants to use that word— -if 
necessary. We do not take 
these things lightly. The 
stakes are too high." . 

No one in the Senate 
really knows what has 
happened at the CIA. Not 
even senators like Stennis, 
who are let in on the na- 
' tion’s intelligence secrets, 
were told in advance. 
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Dateline 


Washington 


O "Was Richard Helms promoted or fired?" was the 
• question most being asked around Washington last week. 
The CIA Director's new post as coordinator of al! U.S. 
intelligence activities was interpreted by some observers 
as a kick upstairs and by others as a promotion of Helms 
to intelligence czar." In fact, the change represents a 
nioye to bring . U.S. intelligence activities more directly 
under White House control. 

Heims will work under the close supervision of Henry 
Kissinger, who is now running the newly created Na- 
tional Security Council Intelligence Committee. Like the 
White House Office of 1 elecomnitinicafions Policy, the 
new Intelligence Committee is designed to eliminate pro- 
cedural difficulties and to consolidate information — thus 
avoiding interagency conflicts. Under Kissinger, Helms 
will work as a high-level administrator, not so much for- 
mulating policy as providing information upon which po- 
licy will be based. Implicitly, the new post will put Helms 
over FdJ head J. Edgar Hoover, though relations with 
Hoover will continue to be handled through Hoover's 
titular superior Attorney General John Mitchell. Mitchcli 
is a member of the Committee because Justice probably 
handies more interagency intelligence questions than 
any other department .in the government, including De- 
fense. . 

Besiaes consolidating intelligence .activities under the 
White House, the President also is trying to avoid the 
horrendous duplication that. has ensued from the proli- 
feration of intelligence operations. Some of the overlap 
presumably will be trimmed away by Helms, though some 
observers believe this is, for the most part, wishful think- 
‘ ing on the President's part. They note that the individual 
service branches, the Treasury Department, the FBI, the 
Bureau of Narcotics, the C!A and oven the White House 
police force are so jealous of their prerogatives that re- 
form would take major surgery — more than either the 
President or Helms is willing to undertake at this time. 

—WINSTON 
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; 8 White House is not pleased var yj n g intelligence reports on how 

at, all with the record posted by vve p the United States could clo- 
the American intelligence eommun- ' . ,■ 

.. .* . tcct possible Soviet violations of 

ity. The. displeasure doesn t appar- . 

daily extend to the Central Intelli- ^ lC arms C0n - r0 ^ agreement, 
gonce Agency— {GIA) A be'Cause its 'fhe magazine article suggested 
director, Riclmid Helms, has been ^ ia |_ some 0 f {he gripes might con- 
placed in charge, of ail intelligence cea ] m j s takes more properly laid 


agencies. Further, the President 
added to Henry Kissinger’s author- 


ity by giving him the power to 
evaluate intelligence reports. 

The public is advised of this turn 
of events through the efforts of a 
government worker -who leaked a 
•secret “decision memorandum 
Newsweek magazine. 


In the memorandum, Nixon sin- 
gled out five instances in which 
American agents were not up to 
•snuff.. Ho complained not only of 
faulty. ‘'intelligence, but also rtui- 
■ away budgets and a disparity be- 
ty/een a glut' of facts and a pover- 
ty of analysis. - ' . . • 


at the Administration’s door. How- 
ever, it went on to credit Nixon 
with efforts to remove all possible 
bugs from the intelligence system 
as it faces what is 'likely its most 
critical test of recent years: solv- 
ing the mystery of the apparent 
Soviet missile build-up. 

The Pentagon Papers showed 
rather conclusively that U.S. mili- 
tary intelligence in Vietnam did 
not compare very well with its 
civilian counterpart. Time and time 
again the CIA and the State De- 
partment intelligence arm proved 
' to he correct in their appraisals of 
, the enemy situation and optimistic 


r 'to be punished include a' tw.o-s'tar 
general and four other high-ranking 
i officers. 

, American intelligence cannot, of 
course, maintain an umblemislred 
record. The Communist enemy, I 
‘ wherever ho is, spends a great deal; 
of time trying to outwit free world' 
agents,. Ho has notched some not- 
able successes. Credit President 
Nixon with trying to .streamline the 
U.S. intelligence system so that 
■doomsday won’t arrive due to sec- 
ret agents asleep at the switch' . 




. . „ ' '.forecasts by military agents and 

, Specifically, he found five areas their guperiors wrong. .' .- 
of defective snooping, to-wit: 

■ \ There’s no’ telling how many 

— h ai.lure to predict the extent tragedies or near - tragedies could 
of North Vietnamese resistance in have been avoided had those 
the Laotian campaign early this charged with keeping ‘track of the 
y ear - - North Vietnamese and Vietcong 

— Misinformation leading to the h & d had more up-to-date informa- 
■ Son Tay.. prisoner of war camp tion - My Lai was supposed to he 
which turned out to be empty, a hotbed of Vietcong. It had been, of 

course, but when Charlie Company 
. — Incoriec.t estimates of Viet S j, ruc p ) there was no resistance. 

Cong supplies flowing through then,, e vc had fled 

Cambodian port of Sihanoukville. , ' 1 ' 

_ . . Within the last 24 hours, those 

Lateness mtctcctmg Russian ^ ^ Mary Ann 

“ l s “ rIaco *° ™ msil ' es » a,<s where 33 GIs lost their lives in a 
Mutest cease-fire none. vc taJ)por ral( , have ,, een Md 

-- An eighth month delay in the they will be demoted or ..reprimand- 
strategic arms limitation . talks ed for a lax defense perimeter and. 
While the White House checked lack of troop preparedness. Those 


l 
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An urgent need for faster and more accurate in 
formation underlies latest moves by the President 
Upshot: more say for civilians, less for military. 


Once again, the vast U. S. intelligence 
establishment is being reshaped by the 
While House. As a result: 

o Presidential reins on the 5-billion- 
dollar-a-year "intelligence community” 
are to be tightened even more. Primary 
goal is to avoid repetition of recent dis- 
appointments in the quality of Ameri- 
can intelligence. 

© Fresh effort will be made to reduce 
costly duplication, overlapping and com- 
petition among the military intelligence 
agencies. The Pentagon appears to be a 
loser ill the latest reshuffle. 

© The civilian head of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, Richard Helms, is 
being given broader authority over the 
entire U. S. intelligence network— civilian 
and military. 

Key man in the reorganization is Mr. 
Helms, a veteran of nearly 30 years in 
his field, who took over in June, 1966, 
the dual job of heading the CIA plus 
his role as the President’s principal ad- 
viser on all intelligence. 

Now, under a presidential order of 
November 5, Mr. Helms lias the biggest 
say on how to allocate men, money and 
machines in the gathering of foreign in- 
telligence for the U. S. 

At the same time, the President as- 
signed Henry Kissinger, the top White 
House adviser and Director of the Na- 
tional Security Council staff, new powers 
which give Mr. Kissinger a larger voice 
in determining the direction U. S. intel- 
ligence will take and in assessing the 
final results. 

Behind it all. According to Govern- 
ment insiders, a major reason for the 
President’s action was growing “consum- 
er” dissatisfaction with the intelligence 
product, particularly with interpretation 
of the secret data collected. 

Too often, these sources say, the Pres- 
ident has been inundated with informa- 
tion be does not need, or fails to receive 
in sufficient quality or quantity the data 
he considers vital for decisions. 

The most recent example, one White 
House aide disclosed, was unhappiness 
over the lcnglh of time it took to get 
reliable intelligence on current develop- 
• ments . in Red China. The Communist 
Government had been undergoing a lead- 



ership crisis just at the time of delicate 
Washington-Peking negotiations on the 
President’s forthcoming trip to the Chi- 
nese mainland, but weeks went by be- 
fore the U. S. was able to sift through a 
welter of conflicting reports. 

Officials say that another big reason 
behind revamping of the intelligence 
command was the daring— but unsuc- 
cessful-attempt by the Army and Air 
Force on Nov. 21, 1970, to rescue U. S. 
prisoners of war from the North Viet- 
namese prison camp at Sontay, 23 miles 
west of Hanoi. American commandos 
landed at the camp by helicopter in a 
well-planned and executed raid. But in- 
telligence had lagged, and the camp 
was empty. The prisoners had been 
moved. 

One official in a position to know ex- 
plains that after the White House made 
the initial decision to rescue the POW’s, 
the CIA supplied a model of the camp 
and details of Sontay’s daily operations 
as they were known at that time. The 
actual rescue assignment was given . to 
the Army and Air Force, which had to 
select, train and rehearse the commando 
team. By the time the operation was 
launched, intelligence was out of date. 

According to this official: “If Helms 
had been responsible for the operation— 
as he would be now under the reorga- 
nization— he could have kept current, 
probably would have- learned that the" 
prisoners were moved, and probably 
would have scrubbed the operation.” 

Government sources say the President 
also was irritated by failure of his intel- 
ligence agencies to forecast accurately 
North Vietnamese- reaction to the South 
Vietnamese invasion of Southern Laos 
last February and March. 

Congress has had harsh words for the 
military. The House Appropriations 
Committee on November 11 declared 
that “the upward trend in total intelli- 
gence expenditures must be arrested” and 
recommended a 181-million-dollar cut 
in the Defense Department’s military- 
intelligence appropriations. 

The Committee took aim at duplica- 
tion of effort. “The same information is 
sought and obtained by various means 
and by various organizations,” if said. 
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The President hopes to overcome these 
shortcomings by giving Mr. Helms what 
Mr. Nixon termed “an enhanced leader- 
ship role” in planning, co-ordinating and 
evaluating all intelligence' operations. 

The Central Intelligence Director has 
had for years, on paper, the responsibil- 
ity of co-ordinating military and civilian 
intelligence. But „this ' has not always 
worked in practice." The reason, accord- 
ing to one U. S. official: bureaucratic ri- 
valry among competing intelligence 
agencies. 

Mr. Helms also becomes" chairman of 
a newly formed committee which will 
advise on formulation of a consolidated 
foreign-intelligence budget for the en- 
tire Government. This committee will 
decide which intelligence service has the 
people and assets to do a particular job 
efficiently and cheaply. 

Reshaping the network. The Presi- 
dent took these actions to strengthen the 
American intelligence system: 

© Reorganized the U. S. Intelligence 
. Board, which sets intelligence require- 
ments and priorities. The Board, head- 
ed by Mr. Helms, includes representa- 
tives of the CIA, FBI, Treasury, 
Atomic Energy Commission and Defense 
and State Department intelligence 
agencies. 

© Established a National Security 
Council Intelligence Committee, with 
Mr. Kissinger as chairman. It will in- 
clude, besides Mr. Helms, the Attorney 
General, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Under Secretary of 
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]>y LT. GEN. IRA C. EAKEll, USAF (Rcl.) in ant in the intelligence community- arc" and make intelligence less responsive Iodine 

Richard Helms and Henry Kissinger, The decision makers. 

former wears three hats in the new setup Rather , than streamlining the ap- 
two hats plus the all- partitas, the new organization further frag- 
important responsibility of p e r s o n a 1 1 y meats the intelligence community by add- 
in 


.A release from the White House Nov. 

5 announced a drastic reorganization of , the ATAAiAm. 
whole U.S. intelligence community. ‘ " ^ a ■ 

Ho,- 'fc ’STSJS5 **. ***, « 

1 No defense lcaoer, civilian or military, ... ,. , , . 

■ ' VC1C 10 ln, l ,lovo the active or retired, so far as I Jcrnnv, quo ^ mmistrativc ecnclons, . 

tions the ability or loyalty of either Helms The new system also increases »c 

or Kissinger, but sound organization should possibility that intelligence estimates and 
not be based on personalities since they are foreign assessments can be doctored to 
always tiansient and sometimes fallible. .support decisions previously made rather 
Sti angely, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who fpo other way around, 
by law arc designated, as the. principal would be safer and 'sounder for 

military advisors to the President, arc elim- 
inated, for all practical purposes, from time 


f efficiency and effcclive- 
,1 ness of the U.S. foreign 

: : •' i. .in 


c o m m u - 


A; intelligence 
7] nity.” 

T h e reorganization 
) provides four new 
.'J boards or committees 
including a director of ] 
| central intelligence. Tlie 


presidents to get, as they did in earlier 


the daily intelligence summaries 


Gen. E a I; e / 


| Central 
Agency director, Ri.«. 
arcl Helms, takes on this 
job in addition to his 
duties as CIA. director. 

There is a National Security Council 
•intelligence committee with "Ilenry Kis- 
singer, the President’s principal national 
security adviser, as chairman. There is a 
net assessment group within the. National 
Security Council (Kissinger shop) and an 
intelligence resources advisory board which 
Helms also heads. • 

The U.S. intelligence board is “re- 
. constituted,” according to the White House 
release, and Helms’ deputy at CIA is 
chairman. - . 

It is generally believed that the White 
House was unhappy with the sometimes 
conflicting estimates of enemy military 
strength . supplied by the U.S. intelligence- 
community. There were also charges that 
the military deliberately overestimated 
enemy strength to get increased defense 
’appropriations, and that intelligence was 
costing too much, about $5 to $S billion an- 
nually. The intelligence apparatus needed 
therefore to be streamlined, reduced in size 
and cost and military influence curtailed, 
according to this view. .. . 

There is no doubt but that the 
reorganization does greatly reduce military 


Intelligence .intelligence evaluation. 
: - i - The 


from the defense department, the. state 


whole purpose of foreign in- department and the CIA uncensoted by _an> 
., , , , , , - , intermediary. Ihe Presidents principal 

is to observe . adequately and naliona j security adviser might well digest- 


telligence 

assess accurately the military strength of these estimates' and assessments but he 
other nations and thus evaluate the hazards never should, delay their presentation nor 
to our own security. The U.S. 'Defense alter their Top'anin?. ■ ' - 

Department, including the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the intelligence agencies of the 
armed services arc best qualified by 
education and experience for sound advice 
in these areas. ' 

The -intelligence apparatus has not been 
streamlined and reduced in size and cost. 

Instead, all the new layers’, boards and 
committees now will have to be manned. A 
minimum of 500 top-level intelligence peo- 
ple eventually will be found in or serving 
these new echelons, considerably increasing 
the overall cost of intelligence. These .new' 
agencies, if used, also 'will create delays 


influence in the intelligence apparatus. Of 


the 30-odd members of the four new layers, 

. boards or committees at the highest levels 
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are military mer 


• The two men who now arc clearly dom- 
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Reorganizing U.S. Intelligence 


President Nixon has reorganized 
the Federal Government’s intelligence 
operations which, in essence, gives 

Director 

Richard Helms a broader mandate to 
coordinate all of the various activities 
in this field. In the meantime Mr. 
Nixon also created a National Security 
Council Intelligence Committee to be 
chaired by his national security af- 
fairs adviser, Dr. Henry A, Kissinger. 

These steps have drawn immediate 
objections from Senators J. William 
Fulbright, chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, and Stuart Sy- 
mington on the grounds that Congress 
was not consulted in advance about 
them, and that what Mr. Nixon evi- 
dently is trying to accomplish is a 
removal of Congressional overseeing 
of any intellligence activities by vest- 
ing the area almost wholly with- 
Executive immunity. But the fact of 
the matter is that the President has 
dealt, solely with the Executive Branch 
in taking this action, as he is unques- 
tionably authorized to do. What irks 
the Senators is that they cannot, un- 
der the new setup, bring Doctor 
Kissinger before their committee to 
be interrogated in this area of Gov- 
ernment. 

What may have prompted Mr. Nix- 
on’s action was recent history. That 
details how President Kennedy got 


A ; 


some bad intelligence from the mili- 
tary on the Bay of Pigs, and Lyndon 
Johnson some even worse imclligence 
from his White House people and 
some of the military on Vietnam. 
The story is that the. CIA was not 
responsible for these lium steers. 
Consequently, President Nixon now 
wants the bulk of his intelligence to 
come through the hands of a polished 
professional, CIA Director Helms — 

tSMWaff'FtfPKemiife zom 

prccEaenfea appearance oelore the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 


a trusted adviser, Doctor Kissinger. STATINTL^ 
Certainly that is his privilege, how- B§| ll|f IH ■ 

ever the Senators may fret. 

As Director Helms told the .edi- 
tors: “We (the ClA) not only have 
no stake in policy debate, but we can 
not and must not lake sides. The 
role of intelligence in policy formu- 
lation is limited to providing facts — 
the agreed facts — and the whole 
known range of facts — relevant to 
the problem under consideration. Our 
lole extends to the estimative func- 
tion — the projection of likely de- 
velopments from the facts — but not 
to advocacy, or recommendations for 
one course of action or another. 

“As the President’s principal in- 
telligence officer, I am an adviser to 
the National Security Council, not a 
member, and when there is debate 
over alternative policy options, 1 do 
not and must not line up with cither 
side. 

“If I should take sides and recom- 
mend one solution, the other side- is 
going to suspect — if not believe — 
that the intelligence presentation has 
been stacked to support my position, 
and the credibility of the CIA goes 
out the window.” 

To the journalistic profession, 
whose watchword is objectivity, which 
equates with a presentation of bal- 
anced facts as free from personal emo- 
tionalism, bias or bent as it is human- 
ly possible to recor H tt-mcn 0 f 

Richard Helms are heartening. 
is” 'in a strong sense, one of us. In- 
deed, as he himself put it, “objectiv- 
ity puts me on familiar ground as an 
old wire service hand, but it is even 
more important to an intelligence or- 
ganization serving the policymaker.” 

It is reassuring to realize that a 
man of this singular dedication and 
rational approach has been empow- 

:^lK%bl^-^1^p1^0p00400001 -6 

the nation s foremosf, intelligence of- 
ficer. He has our best wishes in an 
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recently as. .April 14 Richard Helms, director of 
the Central' Intelligence Agency, assured the world 
that: "the quality of foreign intelligence available to 
the United. States Government in 1971 is better than it 
has ever been before." That's all right, the adminis- 
tration has now said, but it costs too much and the 
overlapping and competition among agencies is waste- 
ful and inefficient. The revelations of former CIA 
Official Victor Marchetti (at one time an aide to the 
deputy director of CIA) that the combined intelligence 
budget is $6 billion puls it. a billion or so higher 
than previous estimates. Over 200,000 employees are 
involved. Hence the 'President's new reorganization 
order. Mr. Helms is to have "enhanced leadership" to 
: bring all the fief dorns under control. 

The White House announcement produced two 
principal reorganizations! tools: (a) a new joint in- 
telligence budget and (b) a new evaluation group, 
which theoretically will affect the missions in Defense) 
State, the National Security Agency, and the CIA, J 
to najhe the most prominent. All intelligence agencies 
Will submit their budgets to Helms' instead of to the _ 

'• -Bureau of the Budget, and he is to sort out the wheat 
from the chaff. This is not really a new grant of 
( authority. The National Security Act of 1947 gave 
two jobs to the CIA director — command of the agency 
itself, and coordinating responsibility as director of_ 
Central Intelligence, chairing the United States In- 
telligence Board. He also sits on the National Security 
' ' ’ Council. The idea of central supervision, has _ been 

there from the start. But the idea has foundered on 
the realities, of power; that is to say, the Pentagon. 
That outfit is run by the Secretary of a department, 
while the CIA director is still just the head of an 
agency. For large overseas operations, as in Vietnam 
and Laos, CIA is completely beholden to the Pentagon. 

’ Bureaucratically, Helms is also in an unfavorable 
position, although this may not have been the Presi- 
dent's intention. Helms will make his combined budget 
recommendations not directly to the National Security 
Council, but to a new National Security Intelligence 
Committee, headed by Henry Kissinger. The reorgani-. 
zation scheme struck Senators Symington, and Pul- 
bright as an attempt to wrest from Congress its over- 
sight responsibilities in intelligence matters. Kissinger 
is inaccessible in the White House, protected front 

congressional questioning by executive privilege. 

Kissinger gains more power through the other presi- 
dential innovation, the Net Assessment Group headed 
by Anthony Marshall in Kissinger's office. This 
group's, task is to define the situation' for the United 
Slates vis-a-vis the great powers, or any other prob- 
lem it. wants to designate as a crisis. Vigorously pur- 


mis s ion 

and emphasis of the various intelligence agencies. 
Some will wax, other wane. But they'll still compete. 
Rep. Nedzi, head of the subcommittee on intelligence 
oversight for the House Armed Services Committee, 
has been looking up and down the well-shaded streets 
'of the Intelligence Community and finds that, "There 
is indeed real competition among the various agencies." 
He is not certain Helms' budget authority will do any- 
thing more than feed interagency suspicions. There 
will be the argument that intelligence requires com- 
partmentalization at the cost of efficiency, that budget 
control will mean a monolithic intelligence voice in- 
stead of healthy if costly rivalry. Nedzi is concerned 
but philosophical, gearing up for his duties by going 
back to the basics set forth in Compton McKenzie's 
spoof on British intelligence, 'Water on the Brain. 
In that classic the fictitious Sir William Westmacott, 
head of the Security of the. Realm, is addressing a new 
recruit. "After all, the whole point of the secret serv- 
ice is that it should be secret." 
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Behind the scones President Nixon’s confidence 
in Central Intelligence Agency Director Richard 
■M. Helms has. taken a new leap forward, Mr. Nix- 
on believes (correctly) that our nation’s in- 
telligence setup is a sick elephant. He has quietly 
assigned Mr. Helms to correct it. 

A sick elephnat is a formidable danger. And 
secrecy keeps our public from knowing even the 
size of this elephant, to say nothing of how sick 
it is. . . . \ 

Incredibly, we spend close -to 55 billion a year 
for intelligence. Just the CIA alone is larger in 
scope than the State Department and spends more 
than twee as much money. Legendary Gen. 
William J. (“Wild Bill”) Donovan’s Office of 
Strategic Services conducted our entire World 
War II espionage throughout four years and 
throughout the' world for, a total 5133 million. The 
budget of the CIA (secret) is at least 51-5 billion 
.a year. • ' »-* . „• 

NEXT TO THE PENTAGON with its 23 miles 
qf corridors, the world’s largest office building, 
tile CIA’s headquarters in suburban Langley, Va., 
^ ' is the largest building in the Washington area. The 
CIA has jurisdiction only abroad, not in the United 
-States. But the CIA maintains secret offices in 
most major U.S. cities, totally unknown to the 
public. . ... . 

About 10,000 people .work at Langley and 
another 5,000 are scattered across the world, bur- 
rowing everywhere for intelligence. These include 
many, many unsung heroes who secretly risk their 
lh es for our country in the dark and unknown 
. battles of espionage and treachery. I could name 
' many. And as a part of its veil of secrecy the CIA 
has its own clandestine communications system 
with Washington and the world. _ : • 

The Pentagon spends 53 billion a year on in- 
telligence, twice as much as the CTA. Like the 
CIA, its Army, Navy, and Air Force intelligence 
arms operate worldwide, of course, and — 
largely unknown — they also have an immense 
adjunct called the National Security Agency which 
rivals the CIA in size, and cost. 

Then there exists the important Intelligence ' 
Section of the State Department, likewise world- 
wide. Its clricf reports directly to Under Secretary 


/ 


of State John N. Irwin 2nd,' it is understandabl; 
very close to its vest. 

ADDITIONAL intelligence agencies ' — all 
growing, all sprawling, all costly-- spread out in- 
to the world from tire Office of the Secretary o 
Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission, Nationa' 
Aeronautics & Space Administration (NASA), an 
even tiie Department of Commerce. 

In fact, there are so many additional hush-hush 
agencies that recently in West and East Bcrlii 
alone there were at least 40 known U.S. in 
tclligence agencies and their brandies — most o: 
them* competing with one another. 

Mr. Helms himself defines intelligence as “al 
(lie things which should be known in advance ol 
initiating a course of action.” The acquisition o| 
intelligence is one tiling; the interpretation of it I 
another; and the use of it is a third. The 191 
statute creating the CIA limits it to the first two. I 
also makes the CIA directly responsible to tin 
President. But it is simply not true that the CT 
is the over-all responsible agency, as is so widel, 
believed. ; ■ : : 

Again and again, no one and everyone is _ 
responsible. , ’ ’ ■’ 

THE FUNCTION of intelligence is to protect us 
from surprises. It’s not working that way. The sick 
elephant is threatening our national security by’ 
surprise, surprise, surprise. ' p. 

Alarmed President Nixon has given Mr. Helms . 
new and sweeping intelligence reorganization 
authority on an over-all’ basis. He lias given him 
the first authority ever given anyone to ravjewP 1 
and thus effect, ail our foreign intelligence 
agencies’ budgets. The President believes Mr. 
Helms, this undercover world’s most experienced 
pro, can cut at least 51 billion out of the morass. 

The President confided that he Is totally fed up 
with Hie intelligence community’s duplications,' • 
contradictions, self-protective vagueness and 
dangerous rivalries. He has made it clear that lie- 
-wants its output brought closer to the needs of the. 
President’s so-called 40 Committee (actually six 
men), which serves the National Security Council', 
and the President himself. 

", In amputating much of the sick elephant, Mr; 
I-Ielmr.’ directive is to cut down on the surprises. 
And the President could not have picked a more 
knowing, no-nonsense man to do it. , 
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: 'BY ANN BLACKMAN r 

I AMoetaled Frass V/rilcr 

■ - .WASHINGTON— Status 
on Henry A. Kissinger's 
staff isn't, winging out to 
San Clemente on a milita- 
ry jet, or top-secret securi- 
ty clearance, or even ac- 
cess to the White House 
tennis court. 

Status for the 48 mem- 
bers of the National Secur- 
ity Council staff is access 
to -Kissinger. "The only, 
thing that counts around ' 

■: here is your slot with Hen- 
ry," said one of them. 

, Interviews with 18 Se- 
curity Council aides offer 
■: a glimpse into the pres- 
sure-cooker atmosphere 
that surrounds those 
closest to Kissinger, who 
heads the council as Pres- 
ident Nixon's special assis- 
tant for national security 
affairs. 

.Personal Abilities 
"You do tilings for Ilen- 
;ry you didn't think' you 
* were . capable of," said. 
Winston Lord, 34, of New 
York City. "He may know 
better than the persons 
themselves what they're 
capable of."' ■ ‘ 

In. organizing his staff,' 
Kissinger dipped into the 
.federal bureaucracy, re- 
cruiting members .from.' 
The State and Defense de- 
partments and the Central 
Intelligence Agency. But 
he also went outside the 
government and hired a 
half dozen bright young 
people, some of them un- 
der 30 and some of them 
Democrats, to get the 
benefit of their expertise 
in the specific areas. 

Among them are 26- 
year-old Mary Brownell of 
Asheville, N.C., whose spe- ■ 
eialty is Latin America; 
28-year-old Rosemary 
Neaher of Garden City, , 
1 N.Y., an expert on the 
Middle East, and 28-year- 
old Robert D. Hormats of 
Baltimore, ah economic 

adviser. . Approved 
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First Interviews 

For most of those inter- 
viewed, the sessions were 
the first time they had au- 
thority to talk to a repor- 
ter since joining the Na- 
tional Security Council 
staff. All were instructed 
by Kissinger's deputy, 
Brig. .Gen. Alexander M. 
Haig, to keep the conver- 
sations "non-substantive,” 
meaning policy and na- 
tional security matters 
were not to be discussed. 

They weren't. Nor were 
the . staff members free 
with anecdotes about the 
boss, mindful perhaps of 
the time Kissinger repor- 
tedly opened a staff meet- 
ing by asking, "And who 
here is representing the 
New York Times?" 

Under the ground rules, 
as laid down by Haig, the 
conversation tended to 
center on the demands 
Kissinger makes on his 
staff, and the. satisfaction 
.the staff gets from work- 
ing for him. ' •; 

•“The motivation comes 
from working at the cen- 
to;? of foreign policy," said 
Lord, who came to the Na- 
tional Security Council af- 
ter service in both the De- 
fense and State depart- 
ments. 

As a troubleshooter for 
special diplomatic mis- 
sions, with emphasis on 
the Far East, Lord sees 
the boss more than most. 
He was one of two staffers 
to accompany Kissinger 
on the first mission to 
Communist China. "I 
think of Henry as a. Vince 
Lombardi in the pursuit' of 
excellence," Lord. said. 

. - Dennis H. Sachs, 28, of 
Portland, Ore., 'agreed 
with Lord that the job sa-' 
tisfaction stems from be- 
ing at the center of power. 
"There's a psychic income 
of being associated at this 
high level with iexiii- 

Jnewh&efBa&eti 


Sachs, a Berkeley grad- 
uate with master's degrees 
in economics and urban 
regional planning f r o m 
the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, is responsible ' for 
analyzing military a n d 
economic assistance . pro- 
grams. He joined the 
council staff from the Of- 
fice of Management and 
tire Budget. 

Like most of his col- 
leagues, Sachs works in 
the Executive Office 
Building next to t h e 
White House. With few ex- 
ceptions, the- council of-, 
fices are small, utilitarian 
and furnished in "early 
bureaucrat" . plastic 
.-brown sofas, ' 'cheap ; im- 
pressionist prints and thin 
nigs the color' of cement; 

. But if the , staffers' of- 
fices are not impressive, 
their responsibilities are. 

Oiie of their duties is to 
write what they call "talk- 
ing points 1 ' for presiden- 
tial news conference's, 
questions they think re- 
porters will ask, and pre- 
pare the answers. 

"It's great to watch one 
of these things and hear 
your question come up," 
one staffer said. "You 
know exactly what the 
President is going to say 
because you wrote the an- 
swer yourself. And the im- 
pressive thing is that he 
expands on your answer 
with liis own ideas and in- 
sights." 

Also, the staff is expect- 
ed t'o consult with various 
government departments 
before drawing up memos, 
reports, recommendations 
and options. These go to 
the President who can 
then make a decision with 
full awareness of agency 
positions and national se- 
curity implications. 

» GIA?R0T»8W 

said Gen. Haig- These 


staffers have to' be objec- 
tive transmitters of any 
position on any issue.' 
They sit at the apex of pol- 
icy machinery in the. 
government. The only 
problems, they deal with 
are the most complex. The 
easier ones are solved 
down along the line." . . 

A senior staff member 
explained t h e council's 
function this way: 

"The objective is not to 
reach a consensus for its 
own sake or to develop a 
course of action in which' 
the President has only to, 
choose, yes or no, approve 
or disapprove; but rather 
it is. to give him a clear de- 
scription of the options he ’ 
really has so he can 
choose, knowing what the 
costs and consequences of 
each of these options will 
be." 

Latin Affairs 

Several younger aides 
came' to the council staff 
straight from academia, 
with ■' advanced degrees 
and prestigious fellow- 
ships fattening their re- 
sumes.' 

The youngest, Miss ; 
Brownell, is a University' 
of North Carolina graduate 
with a master's degree in 
Latin" American studies 
from the University of 
Texas. - She joined Kissin- 
ger's team two years ago, 
and her work is primarily 
connected with Latin 
American affairs. 

"Her counterpart in the 
Mideastern - affairs section 
is Miss Neaher, a Smith 
College graduate who has 
studied 'Arabic and taught 
school in' Kuwait.. She was 
recruited two years ago 
from the Middle East In- 
stitute. ' 

While younger staff' • 
members occasionally rep-' 
resent the Security Conn- 
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In the opinion 


foreign 


gorous co-‘ 


pinion -of •American observers, -no ofhe aspect of U.S 
:y witii tl;c exception of t lie Vietnam war has svoketl such yig 
ndemuatiou and protest as the subversive actions o the ' U.S; •intelligence 
service, its covert and not infrequently 'overt intercrencc. in the internal 
v affairs of other states, its complicity in ail kinds o reactionary conspira- 

cies. and putsches. The generally known failures ant scandalous exposures 
.of its intelligence service have certainly impaired the prestige of t the 
United States. - ... ■ ■ v - ... \ 


with' the CM) . In the matters 
of hire and dismissal the CIA 
director is .not ■ bound- by any 
political or legal norms," pro- 
cedures or recommendations ob- 
ligatory for government insti- - 
tutions-. ; ’ '•« •' ' | . '* ' 

' The Central Intelligence AS- 


A MONSTER TOWERING 
J OVER CONGRESS 


The Central Intelligence A«/opera lions it was stressed, vc- eiic > r was authomed to sunsw. 
ency, subordinated directly to re to be carried out in such a fff-c rihe^programiucs of co eges. 
Immediately after the' end of the President, became the first 'way that th-i U.S, government . to Institute ami l.ccp up di tc» 
World War II. seeking a gross- postwar independent in’tc-Higen- could, if necessary, disassociate ; rent foundations,, culluiaj soe- . 
ter ‘say in policy-making ' the- ce organisation. It was charged its'elf from them. Thus, in the let|cs and ’publishing houses, 
most powerful spokesmen of with collecting intelligence data first year of its exist e-nw, the 'Moreover, it -could spend. mater- 
monopoly capital secured re- and at the same time engineer- CIA \va s assigned functions * a l means in disregard . of tlu 


organization of the entire go- ing subversion in ether states which no other intcll-igcdcc- sir- laws or rules established •. for 


veriiTnent machinery cf the tasks: 


vice has ever had. 


government institutions and 
have 'its accounts certified only 

Jn 1949 .Congress adopted, as ' 1)y j' ls director; The latter was ' 

niulgatcd envisaging cardinal p-gal ways (2) to- generalize,' ®‘ v a .f < ^'f 0 ? t -' c N-tionJ llms in a position to spend an} 

-- ’ - Security. Act, a special law oi: ginl f from the vast allocations 

the Central Intelligence Agon- without any control or explana- 


United States. In July 1947 the (1) To obtain intelligence in- 
National Security Act was pro formation in both secret anti 


■reconstruction of the military. (he information collected by 

departments, the establishment other organizations and a gene- .- ... 

of a single Department of De ies. evaluate it and ‘submit to lions. The CLV nvas allowed .to 

fence, a Joint Chiefs of Staff, politicians in a form suitable' 
committee, ar.il a Deportment - for utilization, (J) to prepare. 


twd government and pa-rlia- e?rniarl{ special sinus' to be 
ment, fer tile first time in man- £ .j )Cn ^ p, y p s personnel abroad, 
of the .Air Force. At the signs' Jn secret, interference in the elev atej jf • .could conclude contacts 


time there was constituted' the. affairs of other nations in case 
National Security Council, th» orders came regarding the need 
highest,’ after the .Prcridcnt, for such interference. Thus, the 
body called upon to play an 5m’ National Security Act enabled 
portent role in sharing U.S. the CIA to exert its influence 
foreign policy, ,- on matters of state importance. 

During the reorganization of something oh Which the advo-, 
the military and-, political lead c.itcs of a “positions-of-strcnglhL 


espionage 'to the rank of slate jjo,i-govenimcnt - Inslitu- - 

policy and thereby officially 0ons on tlie conduct of reseat'. -' 
approved methods of action in-', ch p T ojects. * - ’• 

valving interference, in the in- However,' publicly promulga- 
te^ 1 affairs of other countries ^ j EiW5 d g no t g ; v .e & full idea 
and violation of their sever oi-^ of lhe ex tcn-t of th empowers wi- 
g” t y - ' V“ V- V"'.'. .. ‘"’ th which -the CIA is vested; Al- 

Tho law cf 1949 already open- ong % iih them there exist top-' 


ership .'of the country -the great policy” pressing for the milff L' placed ' intelligence above , secret' directives' of the Ration- 

est attention was paid to intc-V tarization of the 'economy ’and •^ Jnc '*’ can . ff’SJ-latiue. it do | a j Secu-rit '.-.Council, To be sure, 

ligehee Drawing ’ unen the ox . social life of the United States PU' c ' oli S- lc - S£; ' onJ l com Allcih' Dulles, .wrote, there is^ 

perience hi Hitirr's Germany, insisted with particular vigour, mittecs of the rig.it . to inter- the £C crcl aspect of'the ihatler,' 

the U S imperialists -ret about According to Allen Dulles ' this vcnc nia ^ eii PoiUini-.g to _ on ,j the law authorizes the- NSC 

the organization and activitrs , (ie’, acturily -the -Prcsidtmt) 


establishing their own system act gave American intelligence 


of total espionage' — on a .co ; 


lossal scale as ‘'befits" the Un- 


I a more influential position in 


ited States of America. Q. Pet 


government than that held hy 


Ice a U.S. intelligence theore- 


intelligence in any other count 


liciati, wrote that to exercise 


ry of tiic world.- 


leadership of the world- in'. all 


INCREASING POWER OF CIA 


-As American authors claim, 


cf the CIA .and gave' its head to en (xust' tiic CIA with some 
unlimited freedom of action, p CW c, rs - jn additic-h to those id- 
vci'ting him with almost dicta-.: . cciRcd in the law,* These powers 
tc-rial powers. The CIA could arc -not ; given publicity. What 
ignore federal law's and ordin\ is involved .here is “special op- 
aiicc-s -whose cbser-vanc? co.uld cra.Hc.nS"- and. clandestine ,ac- 
. involve d-ivulgcn.ee of infe-r-ma- tions designed: to install (often;. 


continents cf ail types of sla- b *- ou mV olve a-ivuigcnee or inic-rma- tions design CT. to instai (often 

tos and «ocial svstem« of all ‘ P-wc-r of the CIA and - of tion about, its str.ueture, furic- Through military coups) react- 
• ’ 'its chief lias been tn ' •• 7 -• --- • 


races and religions in any soc , 


grcwTng in t jons, names, official designa- ionary pro-U S. regimes- enjoy. 


ial. economic and rroliti 


iti cal con - 1 a Seometncal progressicn. In 4 j ons> eateries, the size of the- iqg tl, c financial and political 


ditions, the United Stales v,<> 


1943 the NSC issued a secret 


cell'd «n tkcrptiericily 
ranging inte. 


'crder authorizing the CIA to 


personnel (the Treasury was support of. Ilia American ruling 
instructed- not to report to Lon- circles and the biggest hinnopo- 

jll y these -actions 
became as organic part of the 
CIA’s 'practical activities. 
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It is amazing that in all the years that the 
United. States has been a super power, there was 
not a' super intelligence agency to determine the 
relative strategic balance between major powers.. 
This would have enabled our defense department 
to correct any faults 'that were found, and to meet 
' all challenges to our security. 

• d That the Soviet buildup of nuclear arms and 
naval power could reach such proportions, before 
we took measures to counter them, is a cause for 
national dismay. This development is believed to 
have brought about the reorganization of the 
American intelligence community into a network 
that perhaps should have been organized long ago. 

■ Richard Helms, director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, has been given 30 days -to reor- 
ganize his own office so that- he can become the . 
head of the new network, to coordinate civilian 
and military intelligence and bring the military 
role under civilian control. Lt. Gem Robert E. 
Cushman, Helms’ deputy, will take over operating 
responsibilities for CIA. 


•• Unofficially, the various intelligence agencies 
in the government are said to employ an army of 
.200,000 persons, at horhe and abroad, at a. cost of 
spine $5 billion a year. It is a huge and very im- 
portant undertaking. Helms will supervise the con- 
solidated intelligence network and the budget it 
will require. lie will be responsible for national 
intelligence rcuuirements and priorities, the se- 
'curity of intelligence data and the protection of . 
sources and methods used. 

. The results will be channeled to the National 
Security Council, which will make White .House . 
assessments of the relative strategic balance be- 
tween major^ powers and evaluate intelligence 1 
■quality. If this plan creates the intelligence that 
- can keep the nation at peace through strength, it *' 
will be worth the huge outlay of men and money ■' 
collecting it. -• 
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President Nixon has realigned the-' top 
echelon- of the vast military-civilian intelligence 
complex in a manner he has deemed best suited 
to his oiecds. " Predictably, a couple of senatorial 
scolds have raised a fuss. 

/ Richard Helms, director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency (CIA) has been freed from his day- 
to-day. supervision of the CIA to coordinate that 
agency’s «yvork with the input of other intelligence- 
: gathering? departments, including the Defense In- 
telligence, Agency and the National Security 
Agency. \ 

Moreover, the President has created a 
National Security Council Intelligence Committee, 
which will) naturally include CIA director Helms 
but which /will be chaired by Henry A. Kissinger, 
the President’s special assistant for national 
security mffairs and executive secretary of the 
National Security Council staff. 

•' Senators J.' William Fulbright and Stuart 
Symington' object. They object, they say, because 
Congress w,as not consulted in advance and because 


Mr. Kissinger’s executive immunity from con- 
gressional supervision “further erodes congression- 
al control over the intelligence community.” 

The President, of course, does not have to 
consult with or obtain the permission of Congress 
to create or reshuffle intelligence (or other) com- 
mittees within the Executive Branch. Further- 
more, the complaint that congressional control 
over the intelligence community is being “eroded” 
would have some credibility if direct congressional 
control were actually exercised or if such agencies 
as the CIA were created to serve Congress in- 
stead of the President. 

The real target of the complaints is 
Mr. Kissinger, whom Sen. Fulbright and others 
have tried (unsuccessfully) to hale before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee for inter- 
rogation. But to complain about Mr. Kissinger’s 
position as chairman of the National Security 
Council Intelligence Committee is to cavil about 
titles. The fact is the CIA (and thus Mr. Helms) 
serves directly under the National Security 
Council and the Council’s staff (and functions) are 
already under Mr. Kissinger’s direction. 
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INTELLIGENCE: 

Helms at the Helm 

For months the talk in Washington was 
that the President was about to reorder 
the nation's vast, $6 billion military-civil- 
ian intelligence complex. Last week,, in a 
two-page low-key announcement, the 
White House disclosed that Mr. Nixon j 
had given Central Intelligence Agency J 
Director Richard Helms, 58, a broad 
mandate to unsnarl the U.S. intelligence- 
gathering agencies. Putting Helms at the 
helm, insiders predicted, might prove to 
be the most significant power realign- 
ment in U.S. intelligence since the CIA 
was founded in 1947. 

Helms’s new job falls well short of 
over-all intelligence “czar.” Presidential 
adviser Henry Kissinger is still virtually j 
the sole conduit of intelligence informa- ^ 
tion to the President. And, significantly, 
Kissinger will chair the now National 
Security Council Intelligence Committee, 
which Mr. Nixon also created, to evalu- 
ate White Ilcuse-bound data. But the 
President’s order frees Helms of many of 
his routine CIA duties (which will be 
taken over by his deputy, Lt. Gen. Rob- 
efi E. Cushman Jr.) so that he can 
devote his time to the task of coordinat- 
ing and streamlining the nation’s far-flung 
and disparate intelligence organizations, 
which include the CIA, the Defense In-' 
telligencc Agency and the National Secu- 
rity Agency. 
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The Nixon 'administration's plan to consolidate the 
activities of U.S. intelligence agencies operating abroad . 
is a step toward further efficiency and economy in this ; 
vital and expensive bulwark of our national sccuilty. 

Under the administration plan, Central Intelligence 1 
Agency director Richard Helms will^ supervise all U.S. ; 
foreign intelligence gathering operations. The revamp- 
ing holds the promise of reducing conflictingand over- ; 
lapping efforts by a plethora of U.S. intelligence 01 - 

ganizations. . « r>n ,- ! 

Senate Democratic leader Mike Mansfield and Re- 
publican Son. George D. Aiken, both members' of a . 
special Senate review panel for., CIA activities, have 
endorsed the reorganization plan. Spbaxing of the need . 
for centralized administration of our intelligence work, 

Sen. ‘Aiken said: •' . ■ 1 

“We’ve had too many intelligence agencies. Hveiy , 
agenev of government seems to have one — the Do- | 
fensc Department, the Navy, the Army, and God knows 
how many others. If you have more than two agencies 
of government working on the same thing they always 

try to undercut each other.” = 

' The public gets only sketchy indications of the huge . 

■■ S ums spent by government agencies on intelligence ■ • . 

gathering precisely because most such activities aie 
classified. One indication appeared a few months ago 
' in a Senate Foreign Relations Committee • staff report . 

that the CIA spent well over $100 million last year to , 

' ■ halt North Vietnamese advances in Laos. , • i 

It remains to be seen what economics can be effected ; 
in intelligence agency budgets but it is reasonable to J 
assume that some money can be saved through reduced 
duplication of effort and coordinated planning, ihe 
main goal, however, is improved efficiency. This coun- 1 
■•trv’s economic troubles dictate that we get more nnle-^ 
age from our intelligence-gathering dollars as from; 


v. » 


^.othgr forms of government spending. 
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I Wonder Who's 
Kissinger Nov/ 

• Walter Trohan (see column oppo- 
site page) may have something.in h'is 
' charge that it is Henry Kissinger who 
mesmerized Mr. Nixon into ISO-de- 
grce, flipflops on Red China and the 
.. .Soviets, [Trohan cites earlier writings 
of the Harvard “swinger” to show’ 
that His own “complete- about face” 
on the Communists has been as fla- 
grant, as the President’s and prob- 
ably preceded it. ' 

1 Nixon, be it noted, tool; to revers- 
ing his stands on major foreign and 
domestic issues only after he promot- 
ed the lady-killer to be his most trust- 
ed aide. Since then the President has 
vested increasing power in his “ad- 
viser for National Security Affairs,” 
by-passing the rest of his cabinet, in- 
. eluding- Sec. of State Rogers. 

Last week this culminated in the 
appointment of Kissinger to head up 
a committee which will shake up, and 
thereafter supervise, all the intelli- 
gence agencies including; CIA. CIA’s 
~ highly regarded director, Richard 
Helms, was. booted upstairs to the 
nominal post of overall intelligence 
chief, under Kissinger’s direct con- 
trol. ■ \ ' • 

Angry protests came from Con- 
gress,'- whose members charge a de- 
liberate attempt by Mr. Nixon to 
erode the statutes which give them 
at least theoretical control of the in- , 
telligence community. Congress was 



furnished no details' on . the CIA' 
,shakeup nor the reasons for it. .Mean- 
while rumors persist that Mr. Nixon 
is taking steps to got rid of J. Edgar. 
Hoove!’. Is Kissinger to take over 
both the CIA and the-FBI? 

And what 5s .it that our double- 
back-somersaulting President and his 
fair-haired boy have in mind as new’ • 
directions for the intelligence agents? 
Will the latter now be hamstrung in' 
their probes of Communist espionage, 
already redoubled by the Soviets and ’ 
certain to be stepped up by Peking's 1 
appointees to the UN? . . , . • 

We find the emergence 1 of Kissi.n-J 
ger as boss of intelligence even more’ 
disturbing than his role as de-facto 
Secretary of State. Who is this male 
Mata Hari really working for? 
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By Andrew ’fully 
The McKaujM Syndicate, Inc.' 

WASHINGTON - Dr. Henry 
Kissinger by now is known to 
most Americans who are inter- 
ested in the news as a White 
House personality who moon- 
lights as a man-abcut-town with 
an eye for a pretty girl. Since 
this is evidence that President 
Nixon’s assistant for National 
Security Affairs is human, I am 
capable of restraining my en- 
thusiasm for the role Kissinger 
■ has been given in Nixon’s re- 
organization of the intelligence 
community. ■ 

Indeed, I find myself wonder- 
ing whether Kissinger’s power 
over foreign policy rivals that 
of. the President, which is not 
.good. It' is not good because 
the doctor would be less than 
the human being he has reveal- 
ed himself to be if he did not 
enjoy power, and use it. 

Most reports on the reorder- 
ing of our spy shop have em- 
phasized . that ' CIA Director 
Richard Helms will be the czar 
'of all intelligence agencies, in- 
cluding those inside the Penta- 
gon. Ilis most powerful weapon, 
In a government where one 
name for the 'power game is 
the dollar, will be in his new 
assignment to draw 1 up one 
budget for the entire espionage 
establishment. 

That’s splendid because Helms 
was not bom yesterday and he 
is aware that President Nixon 



is annoyed at the high cost of often give a subordinate an as- 
intemational snooping — some signment and then se-cond-guess; 

$5 billion a year.. No one has to him; he lives by the executive 

tell Helms his No. 1 priority book. • And you can count the 

is to get ' intelligence as whole- occasions on the fingers of one i 
sale as possible. hand when the President has' 

But it says here that the real ' overruled his highly competent 
boss of intelligence could veiy national security aide.. ; 

well be Henry Kissinger, whose Indeed, Nixon’s reorganization 
new title is chairman of the has merely put into fine print 

new' National Security Council what Kissinger has been doing 

Intelligence Committee, charged for three years. Without any 

with providing “guidance and spelled-out authority, Kissinger’s , 

direction” to Chief Helms. In Senior Review Group has always / 
effect, Kissinger through his been Nixon’s personal State De- 
committee not only will tell parturient. Under a Presidential. 
Helms how to run the show, but directive, the Group invites pol- 
will decide which intelligence icy options from State, Defense, - 

assessments find their way to CIA, then recommends what ac- 
the President’s desk. Power in tion the President should take. 
Washington lies not ‘only in hav- The difference now is that 
ing the ear of the' President; there is a document bearing 

it is also in refusing the Presi- Richard Nixon.’s signature 

dent’s ear to others of a dis- which says no intelligence as- 

senting_ viewpoint. sessment or proposed operation 

In his new ' role, Kissinger will be approved until it has 

will have it both ways. His com- gone through Kissinger’s shop, 

mittee and his personal staff Richard Helms is the czar of-v/ 

will initiate intelligence studies, all the intelligence czars, but 
and then will edit the resulting . only at Henry Kissinger’s pleas- 
opinions and options before pre- urc. . 
sentalion to the Oval Office. The new system may be the 

•To be sure, Helm's has the ■ best possible solution to bring- 

power to submit his own recoin- ing the sprawling intelligence 

mendations directly to Nixon, community, with its more than 

and so have Secretary of State 200,000 employes, under Presi- 

William Rogers, Defense Secre- dential control. - At the same 

tary Melvin Laird and the Joint time, I don’t consider it' overly 

Chiefs of Staff. But since Kis- boorish to point out who’s got 
singer’s job is to take the task the real power in this one. Con- 
of reviewing options off the templating 'Kissinger’s new role, 
presidential # shoulders, a dis-. in. some leafy haven across the 
senter already will have two' Styx, Richelieu must be frantic 
strikes on him. Nixon does not with envy. . \ 
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ir The concentration of ever greater power In the 1 
White House and the inner circles of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration is continuing to an alarming extent. STATINTL 

. ' The latest development is the. concentration of the 
enormous intelligence (in plain words, spying) net-, 
work in the hands of a sub-committee of the National 
Security Council. This sub-committee is headed by 
Henry Kissinger, Nixon’s adviser on national security 
affairs. It includes Attorney General John Mitchell, an 
ultra-Rightist of the Nixon brand, the head of the Joint, 

Chiefs of Staff, the Under Secretary of State and the. 

Deputy Secretary of Defense. Richard Helms, director, 
of. the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), will have an 
enhanced “overall supervisory role.” - 

' The setup is like a dream of the military-industri- 
al .complex come true. It fits into the increasingly 
tighter state-monopoly capitalist framework of the 
United States and the developing fascistic patterns the. 
most aggressive, oppressive and racist sections of the 
state-monopoly capitalist setup are imposing. • . 

Nixon’s action was caustically denounced, by Sen. y 
Stuart Symington (D-Mo) as “a further erosion of _Con-_ 
gressional control over the 'intelligence community.” 

Nixon has on various occasions invaded the area 
assigned to Congress by the Constitution, as in his ex- 
pansion of the powers of the Suversive Activities Con- 
trol Board, or in the Treasury Department’s arbitrary 
decision to give corporations a $37 billion tax bonanza 
over ten years. _ ■ - . * 

Just as the Nixon economic policy contains the • 

“seeds of a fascist economic structure,” these moves 
are the seeds of a fascist political structure. ■ ' 
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r It is amazing that in all the years that 
the .United States lias been a super 
power, there was not a super intelli- 
gence agency to determine the relative 
strategic balance between major powers. 
This would have' enabled our defense de- 
partment to correct any faults that were 
found, and to meet all challenges to our 
security. , 

That' the Soviet buildup of nuclear 
arms and naval power could reach such 
proportions, before we took measures to 
counter them, is' a cause for national 
dismay. This development is believed to 
have brought about the reorganization 
of the American intelligence, community 
into a network that perhaps should have 
been organized long ago. 

Richard Helms, director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, has been given 30 
days to reorganize its own office so that 
he can become the head of the new 
■ network, to coordinate civilian and mili- 
tary intelligence and bring the military 


role under civilian control. Lt. Gem 
Robert 15. Cushman, l-Ielms’ deputy, will 
take over operating responsibilities for 
CIA. . : 

'■''-Unofficially, the various intelligence 
agencies in the government are said to 
employ an army of 200,000' persons, at: 
home and abroad, at a cost of some $5 
‘ billien a year. It is a huge and very im- 
portant undertaking. Helms pill super- 
visevise' the consolidated intelligence 
network and the budget it will require. 
He will be responsible for national in- 
telligence requirements and priorities, 
the security of intelligence data and the 
protection of sources and methods used. 

The results will be channeled to the 
"National Security Council, wheili will 
make White House assessments of the 
relative strategic balance between major 
powers and evaluate intelligence quality. 
If this plan creates the intelligence that 
can keep the nation at peace through 
strength, it will be worth the hug? out- 
lay of men and money collecting it. ,i 
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] ; Cloak and Dagger Hidden From Congress 




v Tiie ' US intcll igence network, a 
hydralike structure of which the 
Centraglntclligcnce Agency is a 
: major portion, has always been a 
! headache for the executive and 
i Congress. For the White House 
j there has been the problem of 
! management and co-ordination; 
for Congress the problem of de- 
; termining accountability. 

President Nixon has attempted 
to solve his management problem. 
;• Last week he announced a reorga- 
nization that.' Would elevate CIA 
Director Richard Helms to a posi- 
tion of super-co-ordinator of all 
; intelligence activities. He tied the 
, whole apparatus more tightly into 
the National Security Council 
through a new National Security 
Council Intelligence Committee 
, headed by presidential adviser 
. Kissinger. Presumably the White 
, House hopes to be better able to 
keep its thumb on intelligence op- 
erations and budgets, to suppress 
; the petty jealousies that exist be- 
t tween such units as the FBI and 
! the CIA and to cut down on the 
i . competitive duplication of work 


done by various intelligence orga- 
nizations both in and out of the 
military. It is a valiant attempt. 
Former Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara tried it within the Penta- 
gon structure and achieved only a 
• modicum of .success. 

The administration " move s, 
however, do not solve the needs of 
the ihoney granting body, Con- 
gress. In fact, Senators Fulbright 
and Symington Thursday ex- 
pressed strong fears that tucking 
the intelligence community more 
firmly into the White House struc- 
ture will withdraw it even further 
from congressional monitoring. 

Their point is well taken. Right 
now there are few requirements 
for the CIA to tell Congress what 
it is'doing. Its budget is secreted 
in other agencies. There is every, 
reason to believe that Kissin- 
ger will refuse to testify before 
Congress as he has before, claim- 
ing executive privilege. Tradition- 
al congressional checks are miss- 
ing. And that is a dangerous situ- 
ation. ' . • " A 

• * ; .. •- # . 
... * ~ 

± -Lvc.. ± 
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President Nixon has made an interest- 
ing move intended to correct a condition 
: which got his predecessor, Lyndon John- 
son, into a lot of trouble. We can only 
hope, for the sake of the future welfare 
of the American republic, that much 
comes of it. 

/ The move is to give to Richard Helms, 
director of the CIA (Central Intelligence 
Agency), a broader mandate aimed at co- 
ordinating intelligence gathering and 
weighing in Washington.. 

The condition that needs correcting has 
•been documented. in two recent publica- 
tions. Lyndon Johnson’s new book, “The 
Vantage Point” does it gently. The chap- 
ter on the Tet offensive carries the fol- 
; lowing statements: 

“• . • we did not expect them to attack 
as many (population centers) as they 

did. ...” . 

“We expected a large force to attack; it 
was larger than we estimated.” 

. . the scale of the attacks and the 
size of the Communist force were greater 
than I had anticipated.” 

In other words the information about 
the capabilities of the enemy in Vietnam 
which got through to the President in the 
White House was not very good. If better 
information was available, he didn’t get it. 

The Pentagon papers provide much 
more and broader detail on the same sub- 
ject, and also point out where and ,how 
it happened. 

They show that in the American intelli- 
gence community there are many houses, 
and two of them almost always got their 
assessments right, but that they didn’t 
succeed in getting through to the Presi- 
dent (perhaps in part because it wasn’t 
what he wanted to hear). 

It comes out clearly from “the papers” 
that Mr. Johnson agreed to the big escala- 
tion of the American commitment in Viet- 
nam in 1S65 on the assumption that a half 
million Americans in a relatively small’ 
Asian • country would “nail the coon- 
skin to the door" in ample time for the 
presidential election of 12G3. 

But the basis for such a mistaken evalu- 
ation did not come from either the CIA 


or from the State Department’s Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research. These two 
offices were consistently skeptical about 
what could be done in Vietnam with the 
American forces allotted to the task. The 
optimism which lay behind the 1965 deci- 
sion came from within Mr. Johnson’s own 
White House and from the separate intel- 
ligence . operations of the various armed 
forces at the Pentagon. 

And it was from non-CIA and non-State 
sources that Mr. Johnson got a general 
impression of the military situation which 
caused him surprise at the time of Tet. 

The logical answer is, of course, to take 
the top man from the agency which had 
the best track record on intelligence dur- 
ing the Vietnam war and put him in 
broader charge of all the much uncoordi- 
nated intelligence activities of the federal 
government. And tills, of course, is pre- 
cisely what Mr. Nixon is trying to do. 

Mr. Helms is told, in effect, to survey 
the whole intelligence scene in Washing- 
ton; try to draw it together; try to make 
it more efficient and less expensive; and 
get il in shape to produce the kind of in- 
telligence analysis which will not mislead 
future presidents as Mr. Johnson was mis- 
led. . 

It sounds easy. It isn’t. A president may 
try to do something like this. But there is 
no- fury like that of an .armed service 
deprived of its own special intelligence 
branch, for it is on the evaluations of its 
own intelligence that its appropriations 
for the following year are based. 

Array intelligence stresses the might of 
the Russian Army. Navy intelligence 
stresses the might of the Russian Navy. 
Etc., etc. 

Intelligence in Washington can neither 
be coordinated nor made less expensive 
by avoidance of overlapping work except 
after a battle on every frontier. Every de- 
partment and branch thereof in Washing- 
ton is a stockade of privilege and vested 
interest. Mr: Helms is like an Indian 
chieftain on the American frontier who 
sets out to overrun every v/hite stockade 
from Fort Laramie back to the Mississippi 
River. We wish him well. 
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imt police, fjiiireat. - X:';" 

The restructuring of the U.S. intelligence agencies 
ordered by President Nixon recalls the promotion of Admi- 
ral Wilhelm Canaris by Hitler a generation ago. Canaris 
was installed as head of the Nazi intelligence agencies to ■ 
make them, into a more effective instrument of the fascist 
regime. \. v A •' A- 

i The new responsibilities placed by the President on 
; Henry Kissinger and Richard Helms are intended, similar- 
|ly, to concentrate control of the nation’s secret police in 
1 Nixon’s hands. '"- v • ' ' ' . 

■ Kissinger will head' the National Security Council’s 
intelligence committee which will also include Helms, 
director of the Central Intelligence Agency; Attorney Gen- 
eral John Mitchell; the Under Secretary of State; the Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense and the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. •' •' ' . 


It will thus embrace the major law-enforcement, civ- 
ilian espionage, and military intelligence forces. 

x Secret polite operations will be coordinated by the , 
United States Intelligence Board headed by Helms. The / 
board will also include the deputy CIA director, the State 
Department’s Bureau of Intelligence and Research, and 
representatives of the Treasury Department, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and^ the Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion. - * 

The effect of the President’s action is. as Senators 
J.W. Fulb right and Stuart Symington have said, to insu- 
late the secret police operations from Congressional in- 
quiry or control. That is to.be accomplished by claiming 
White House “executive privilege” for them through Kis- 
singer. ' . .• * «: ; ■ •. 

The' Senate itself has abetted Nixon’s moves, for the 
Senate subcommittee which is supposed to supervise the _ 
CIA “has not met once this year.” as Symington admitted. 

The, centralization of control over the secret police 
forces is a step toward the creation of the police-state 
which Nixon has in mind. His attempt to subvert the Su- 
preme Court and his creation of the Pay Board to hand- 
cuff the trade union movement are part of the same pro- 
gram. ; : ' . V • ■■■7 

Tlie President’s, secret-police moves are a threat to 
Constitutional government as it exists in the United States. 
They merit the. animosity and opposition of all Americans. 
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More Executive Secrecy? 


A further indication .of the tendency of the 
Nixon Administration to keep vital information 
from Congress is suggested by the recent White 
House announcement of a reorganization of the 
government’s intelligence operations. The re- 
organization plan would, among other things, 
<y give Richard Helms, director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, the authority to co-ordinate 
■ his own budget with those, of intelligence 
agencies in the State and Defense departments. 
But more significantly, from the standpoint of 
Congress, it' would vest responsibility for mak- 
ing the so-called “net assessment” of in- 
telligence data in a unit working under -Dr. 
Henry Kissinger as head of the National 
Security Council staff. 

. Senators Symington and Fulbright are prop- 
erly concerned that this overhaul may mean 
that intelligence operations will be even further 
beyond the reach of Congress than they already 
are. Despite repeated attempts in the Senate 
to enact bills requiring the CIA to make reports 
- . to responsible Senate and House committees 
J and to compel the CIA, at least to reveal its 
^ W gross budget, Congress has so far not acted. 

• 7 With Dr. Kissinger having final responsibH- 
i ity for 'making the intelligence -assessment on 
i which the President presumably will act, 


Senator Fulbright for good reason sees “a 
further erosion of congressional control over 
the intelligence community.” On the basis of a 
claim of executive privilege, Dr. Kissinger has 
avoided testifying before congressional com- 
mittees. 

While conceding that the changes could be 
constructive, Senator Symington wants to hold 
hearings on the reorganization in order to ask 
questions about what it means as to the assign- 
ment given by Congress to the CIA. Obviously, 
Congress should be kept informed -.about in- 
telligence activities, not only because Congress 
is expected to appropriate money for them but 
also because, in legislating in response to 
presidential requests, the legislators should 
have access to the same data on which the 
executive is relying for making its judgments. 

Recent disparate analyses by the CIA and 
the Defense Department as to the nature and 
strength of Soviet capabilities lead to the 
suspicion that the White House would like to 
produce an intelligence estimate over which 
it has firmer control and which Congress would 
have to accept. Such a development would 
hamper Congress in making independent legis- 
lative judgments and in serving as a check upon 
the excessive, power of the executive. 
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White House gains by intelligence shift . y. 

r ' WASHINGTON — Sens. Stuart Symington (D-Mo) and.J. William; 
Fulbright (D-Ark) charged Wednesday that President Nixon reshaped 
the U.S. intelligence network, placing more control in the hands of Hen- 
ry Kissinger, his adviser on national security, to evade Congressional 
supervision. , ' - . ' ..... ... 

Symington made the charge in a Senate speech. -• 

■ Fulbright told a reporter that the reorganization of the spy and in-' 
telligence network was “a further erosion of Congressional control over 
the intelligence community.” He pointed out that Kissihger has steadily 
refused to testify before Congressional committees. 

The new development began with the announcement by the White 
House last Friday that intelligence was being reorganized” to “improve 
efficiency and effectiveness.” ... • '• . ' - .‘ . '• • ; *'• 

Richard Helms, currently CIA director, was given charge of all 
'intelligence operations, including those of the military services. Kis- 
singer was put in charge of a subcommittee of the National Security 
Council whose fundtion is to review'intelligence operations. On this new 
subcommittee with Kissinger is Attorney General John Mitchell and 
the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. . . ;■ 

Symington asked whether this new White House committee "has 
been given authority and/or responsibility w : hich heretofore was the 
responsibility of the CIA, and which the Con gress, under the National 
Security Act, vested in the agency.” •• y " ’ 

He also charged that the White House action, “unilaterally de- 
creed,” did not reveal what caused the shakeup, and in effect was hiding 
information from Congress. , . ' 
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Tightening Up 
Spy System 
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' Reforms in the structure of the : 
nation’s “intelligence community , 
recently announced by the Presi- ; 
dent are aimed at producing three ; 
needed results: more coherent over- . 
all direction and budgeting, more , 
control over the military agencies _ 
by the civilian agency and more , 
control over it all by the President. ; 
y central Intelligence Agency; 
director Richard Helms is to have ' 
the governiTicrit ; v 7 ide coordinating 
■ role his authority -backed' up by his > 
holding the budgetary reins of the 
military agencies as well as bis ( 

own. _ . 

A new National Security Council , 
intelligence committee, headed by . 

; the presidential adviser on national . 
-'security affairs, Henry Kissinger, . . 
will be the. direct conduit to the . 

; President as both giver of orders ; 

- and evaluator of results. ; 

It is denied but openly suspected ; 

; that the reforms took this par ticu- j 
■ lar shape because of top-level dis- 
satisfaction with the performances 
of the military intelligence branen- ^ 

. CS. ‘ 

It is necessary for an intelligence 
system to have several different 
sources and channels of informa- 
tion It may be more costly, involve 
' some d u p 1 i c a t i o n and promote 
cross-purposes and complexity, but 
1 the alternative is a monolithic; 

' agency whose reports may not have , 
the needed balance and cannot easi- , 
]y be evaluated -by the chief user, j 
the President. • " 

Placing the smaller branches un* 

. der stricter coordination by the 
■ larger, wc'hopc, can keep the best 
: features of this situation while 
, eliminating many of the worst. ./ 
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Symington CD., Mo.) and J. William Ful- 
bught (D, Ark.) said Wednesday that President Nixon had 
. reshaped the nation’s intelligence network to vest more con- 
trol in the hands of White House ad- 
viser Henry Kissinger without Con- 
gressional. advice. . : : 

“Symington, in a Senate speech, 
called for a full review by the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee. He 
charged that critical aspects of in- 
telligence analysis had been taken 
out of tiie hands of career profes- 
sionals and vested in the military , 
and the White House staff. 

Fulbright, asked for comment by , 
a reporter, said the reorganization 
was “a further erosion of Congres- 
siona] control over the intelligence 
. . . community” on grounds that Kissin- 

ger, in his position as the President’s national security ad- 
viser, was insulated from Congressional scrutiny. 

The White House announced last Friday that intelligence 
■ activities were being restricted to improve their- “efficiency 
. and effectiveiress^VChWdii'ector Richard Helms was given 
control over all intelligence activities while Kissinger was ' 
placed in charge of a subcommittee of the National Security 
t^ouncil to^ review intelligence operations. " v:; 




Sen. Symington 


/ 
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; By EDWARD W. O’BRIEN 
. Chief of the Globe-Democrat 
Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Sen. Stuart 
Symington (Dem.), Missouri, 
said Wednesday the “integrity” 
of U.S. intelligence analyses 
may be threatened by a recent 
White House move which he 
•charged gives more power to 
presidential adviser Henry A. 
Kissinger. 

In a Senate speech Syming- 
ton challenged the intelligence 
reorganization announced last 
Friday for the White House as 
designed to shift responsibility 
for “the most critical aspects” 
of intelligence interpretation 
and vest it instead in “a com- 
bination of .military profession- 
als and the White House staff.” 

Symington asked the Senate 
Armed Services Committee to 
hold hearings on the reorgani- 
zation and obtain “answers” 
which have not been disclosed 
by_ the White House. 





j nires a i 


e 


i shale 


making speech, Symington 
charged that Kissinger is wide- 
ly regarded around town as the 
j real secretary of state. 

In his latest speech, Syming- 
ton suggested that the same 
downgrading may be happen- 
i ing to Richard Helms, the high- 
1 ly regarded chief of Jhe,£IA. 

Symington’s worf^Tne Im- 
plied, is that .such critical 
analyses as comparisons of the’ 
United States and the Soviet 
in strategic military weaponry 
may be influenced or manipu- 
lated to make them fit presiden- 
: tial and Pentagon policies. 

The White House announce- 
ment Friday asserted that 
Helms will enjoy “an unhanced . 
leadership role” in . the new 
setup. 


of “executive privilege” in re- 
fusing to share secret informa- 
tion with Congress. 

In an Interview, -Son. J. W. 
Fulbright (Dem.), Arkansas, 
agreed with Symington that the! 
reorganization means “a fur- 
ther erosion of congressional 
controls” over intelligence oper-' 
ations. ■ . ... 


h 

J c 




■ THE- COMMITTEE chairman, TtUI SYMINGTON SAID: A 
Sen. John C. Stennis (Dem.), “How is the leadership role ; 
Mississippi, made no immedi- 0 f the CIA director "enhanced’ / 
ate ■ reply. ’ -■ by the creation of a new and V 

In his speech Symington noted obviously more powerful super- 7 
acidly that the Senate centra! visory committee chaired by 
intelligence subcommittee,^ a th e adviser to the President for • 
unit of the armed services national security affairs (Kis- 
. group, ‘has not met once this singer), on which new board 
M ear * sits not only the attorney gen- 

. The subcommittee is sup- eral but also the Chairman of 
posedly one of the key agencies the Pentagon joint ‘chiefs of 
which Congress uses to assure staff?” % 

itself of proper supervision of The effect of the reorganiza- 
highiy secret intelligence opera- tion, Symington said, will be to 
tions around tile world. “bring the most important as-j 

• Though Symington mentioned pects of intelligence production 
Kissinger only by job title and and coordination directly under , 
jnot by name, his speech the White House.” . . . ; 

amounted to a renewed criti- ! Congress already is “severely 
cism that Kissinger, as Presi- 1 restricted” in obtaining intelli- . 
dent Nixon’s top security as- 'gence analyses, he said, and 
sistant, has been given tre- ’ may find itself in worse shape 
mcnclous powers and yet is be- through increased application 
yond the reach of congressional by the President of the doctrine 

committees which want to ques- ' " " “ 

tion him. . ■) 

■. IN A PREVIOUS headline- . 
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Hearings On Intell.lgen.ee 


By LAWRENCE E. TAYLOR 
A Washington Correspondent, 
of the Post-Dispatch ' 

WASHINGTON, Nov. II — 
' Senator Stuart Symington 
(Derrl.), Missouri, called yester- 
day for congressional hearings 
,..on the Nixon Administration’s 
l reorganization of American in- 
telligence operations. 

, Symington said in a Senate' 
_ speech that although many 
questions about the restructur- 
ing were unanswered, one thing 
.was clear; The White House 
“does not consider either the 
organization or tiie operations 
.of the intelligence community 
to be matters of concern to the 
Congress.” 

The changes ordered last Fri- 
day by President Richard M. 
Nixon brought. American intelli- 
gence and spying operations un- 
der closer control of the White 
House. There were reports, 
however, that the move had 
been made, in part, because of 
what Symington termed “gen- 
eral- unhappiness about various 
specific intelligence estimates.” 

“Unfortunately, however, it 
has been impossible for the' 
public, or even concerned mem- 
bers of Congress, to obtain 
enough information on this sub- 
ject for informed judgment,” 
he said. 

Symington said he had asked 
: for hearings by the Senate For- 
•eign Relations Committee or by 
■ its subcommittee on tiie C£atra,L 
Intelligence .^Agency, rfe is a' 

' member of each. 

' 'The intelligence shake-up last 
week provided a stronger role 
; for Richard Helms, director of 
; the Central Intelligence Agency, 

, and created several new groups 
• to assess and direct intelligence 
' operations. _ • 

. Among them was the estab- 
lishment of a “net assessment 

- group” within the National Se- 
curity Council. There were in- 
dications that onfi of the group’s 
chief concerns would be. an 
evaluation of the balance be- 

- tween the United Slates and 
■Russia in terms of weapons, 

. economics and politics. 


In recent months Government 
experts have disagreed on the 
; balance of power between the 
two nations. Department of De- 
-fense analysts, including Secre- 
tary Melvin R. Laird, have con 
tended that the USSR was gain- 
ing strength rapidly. The CIA 
. on the other hand, had apJ 
peared more skeptical about 
Russian power and capabilities. 

Mr. Nixon said that the reor- 
ganization was ordered after a 
full study by the National Se- 
•curity Council and the Office of 
Management and Budget. 

Senator J. William Fulbright 
(Deni.), Arkansas, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, said the reorganization was 
“a further erosion of congress- 
ional control over the intelli- 
gence community.” 

He pointed out that Henry A. 
Kissinger, placed in charge of 
the review group, was insulated 
from congressional scrutiny in 
his position as the President’s 
national security adviser. 

Symington, in his address, 
said that the changes could be 
constructive, but, he said. Con- 
gress should not be eliminated 
from the picture. 

He said that he would not 
accept the proposition “that our 
only current and continuing re- 
sponsibility is to appropriate 
whatever number of billions of 
dollars the executive branch 
requests to handle this work.” 

, Instead, Congress needs an- 
, swers to such questions as what; 
were the deficiencies in the U.S. 
intelligence operation, in what 
way should it be made more 
responsive and what is implied 
by the White House reference 
to “strengthened leadership” in 
intelligence? 

Symington questioned how 
Helms’s leadership role would 
be “enhanced,” as the White 
House contended, “by the crea- 
tion of a new and obviously 
more powerful supervisory com- 
mittee chaired by the adviser 
to' the President for national 
security affairs (Kissinger), on 
which new board not only sits 


the Attorney General but also 
the chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff.” 

“Has this new White House 
committee been given authority 
jr/and responsibility which 
jeretofore was the responsibility 
of the CIA; and which the Con- 
gress, under the National Secur- 
ity Act, vested in the agency?” 
Symington asked. 

“How can the integrity of the 
intelligence product be assured 
when responsibility for the most 
critical aspects of intelligence 
analysis is taken out of the 
hands of career professionals 
■ and vested in a combination of 
military professionals and Hie 
White House staff?” 
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Further, does the ' consolidation 
have the effect of making the in- 
telligence operations even more dis- 
tant and cryptic by removing them 
farther from the Congress and the. ex- 
ecutive branch? 

Finally, meriting 


some 


m- 




To most Americans the intelligence Therefore, the proposed adminis- 
gathering activities abroad by the trativc action which narrows the 
United States of America ■- spying in sources of information that the gov- 
least charitable terms — is a mys- ernment uses to develop foreign poli- 
terious matter. Their closest brush C y decisions does raise some genuine 
with it is usually a glamorized but qualms. 

distorted James Bond movie. Is it, for example, wise to have the 

Thus the action of President Nixon same person who has something close tiospection, is the thought that it is 
to integrate the far-flung activities of to final authority on which inter- better for the United States to have a 
the Central Intelligence Agency, and national information should be passed degree of redundancy and even waste 
many other similar groups, is unlike- 0 n to the President also serve as the in its intelligence system than to 
ly to arouse the average citizen for chief foreign policy adviser to the have it become so efficient that it 
long, although it should. It is his own chief executive? , ma - y become a security problem on 

survival, as well as his tax dollar, its own - < 

that are at stake. /Able To Leap Tall Buildings../ 

By the same token, the complexity _ • ■ ' • ' ■; 

and cryptic qualities of these 
agencies make the average citizen 
unqualified to discuss the specifics of 
the subject with any authority. He is 
obliged to speak of the problems of 
national intelligence in terms of goals 
and principles. 

As a first principle, the average 
citizen would agree that we must 
always undertake whatever level of 
intelligence-gathering that is essential 
to our security. In carrying out this 
principle we. should not be surprised 
if on occasion the pursuit of informa- 
tion is not savory, for this is a game 
without rules. We should not be sur- 
prised at the cost, because intelli- 
gence ranges from the observations 
of a lookoilt posted on a hill in Cam- 
bodia to information acquired by the 
most sophisticated and expensive 
electronic masterpieces. 

As a second principle we should en- 
sure that there always is a diversity ' 
of sources reporting to the President, 
and that there are adequate checks 
and balances as to the validity of the 
information provided. 

Over the years Congress has . 

thorized a number of intelligence v 
agencies that range from those in the 
executive branch of government to 
those in the military services. On oc- 
casion the information that they have 
feiven the President has been conflict-' 
ing, but by and large the combined 
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; THE REORGANIZATION 
.of the intelligence commu- 
nity announced last week 
looks at first glance like a 
more administrative tighten- 
ing. The producers of 
the raw intelligence are sim- 
: ply being made more re- 
'spo’nslvc to the needs of the 
consumers in the White 
■House. . 

But the Nixon administra- 
tion is no more free than 
most others of the itch to 
enforce conformity. Unless 
very carefully vached, the 
new set-up could be one 
more device for destroying 
independent' cent e'r s of 
analysis and information in- 
side government. 

■ The reorganization has 
two main components. For 
one thing, Richard Helms, 
the director of the Central 
intelligence Agency, has 
been given authority to co- 
ordinate his own budget 
.with those of the intelli- 
gence uniis within the De- 
fense and State Depart- 
ments. 

Since Helms as CIA direc- 
tor is a member of most of 
the • high-level policy com- 
mittees in government' lie is' 
alert to the intelligence 
needs of the President and 
his closest, advisers. Presum- 
ably he will be able— -per- 
haps With considerable sav- 
ing of money — to make the 
work of such intelligence 
outfits as the National Secu- 
rity Agency and the Defense 
Intelligence Agency more 
relevant to White House 
needs. ITis part of the reorg- 
anization seems relatively 
straightforward.. 

1 THE SECOND PART .of 
the reorganization involves 
what is called “net assess- 
ment." That is a fancy term 
for the answer to the ques- 
tion: How does the strategic 
balance stand between Rus- 
sia and the United States? 
That question, . 'with deep 
ramifications in politics and 
economics as well as foreign 
■policy, is to the various pri- 
vate and public interests 
that come to a head in gov- 
ernment what a piece of red 


■ Under the Eisenhower ad- 
rninistraion the net assess- 
ment was. handled by a se- 
cret subcommittee of the 
National Security Council 
headed by a general officer 
and working out of the Pen- 
tagon. In the Kennedy _ arid 
Johnson ‘ Ad ministrations, 
the net assessments were es- 
sentially made under the 

direction of Secretary Rob- 
ert McNamara in the Sys- 
tems Analysis Division of 
the Department of Defense. 

Under the Nixon adminis- 
tration there has been no 
central responsibility for net 
assessment. The result has 
been a chaotic battle featur- 
ing many protagonists. In 
general, .Secretary of De- 
fense Melvin Laird, with the 
backing of his director of re- 
search John Poster and to 


■Inched analysis, still less to 
hear news out of keeping 
with prejudices and commit- 
ments. 

A nice case in point is tire 
defense program review' 
committee set up under Dr.' 
Kissinger back in 1960. The' 
purpose of that group was 
to c-asl a cold, analytic eye 
on the defense budget, and 
some of the best analysts in. 
and out of government 
signed on to do the staff' 
work. 

But the President lias 
backed the big ' spending 
program of Defense Secre- 
tary Laird. The review com- 
mittee has been allowed to 
wither on the vine,'- Half a- 
dozen of the analysts con- 
nected with it have ’ rc- ! 



signed, and the. senior offi- 
cial presently concerned, Dr. .. 
the delight of congressional K .Wayne Smith, Is rumored / 
hawks, has tended to rate to he leaving soon. 
the Soviet threat very ’’No serious high level cri- 
highly. The CTA, to the de- /liquo of the defense budget 
light of congressional doves, is now being made any- 
has been more skeptical where in government. That 
about the Communist men; is one of the reasons the 
ace. Congress,. and those of us in 

the press' arc floundering so 
when it comes to defense ex- 
penditures. 

What all this means is 
that the new intelligence; 
set-up should be watched 


Under the new reorganiza- 
tion, responsibility for mak- 
ing the net assessment will 
be vested in a group, work- 
ing under the head of the 
National Security Council 


v-uui'cii. j . . - ■- ■ 

Henj’v Kissinger*/"' 1 ™ great care. It looks like 


staff, Dr. 

The official immediately re- 
sponsible for the net assess- 
ments will bo Andrew Mar- 
shal], who now leaves the 
Rand corporation where' he 
has been serving as an ana- 
lyst to take a place on the. 
NSC staff. . ■ 

Mr.' Marshall is by all ac- 
counts an extremely . good 
man — experienced, reliable 
and discriminating in judg- 
ment. Presumably ho can do 
a serious job of pulling to- 
gether the vast range of 
complicated data required, 
for making the net essasfc-, 
1 meat. ' 

BUT IT IS a serious ques- 
tion whether that office 
should be performed in such 
close range to the White! 
House. For the atmosphere 
in the White House is heav- 
ily political. There is no 


a sensible arrangement. But 
it could easily become one 
more instrument for re-' 
striding information and 
criticism to the disadvan- 
tage of all of those on the 
outside of, government, 


meat is to a pack of starving gvoat disDOjitiqn toward de-’ 
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HONOLULU — (AP) — 
Secretary of Defense Melvin 
Laird said Saturday that. the. 
Pentagon is ready to carry 
out quickly President Nixon’s 
new orders to consolidate 
federal intelligence-gathering 
operations. - ’ • 

, “I believe the Department 
of Defense will be able ulti- 
mately to reduce costs be- 
cause cf these actions,” Laird 
said in Honolulu for a stop- 
over while he was flying 
from Saigon to Washington 
after surveying the Vietnam 
situation for Nixon. 

DEFENSE officials said 
the consolidations should 
save millions of dollars 
through elimination cf dupli- 
cations and reductions in 
staff but they said- it is too 
early to estimate accurately 
how much costs will be cut. 

the full extent of defense 
intelligence operations _ in 
their various forms never has 
been disclosed publicly, but a 
bint of their magnitude can 
be gleaned from an estimate 
that they involve about 150,- 
000 people and about $3 mil- 
lion a year. ' , ' - 

Laird’s • statement came a 
day after the White House 
announced a reorganization 
of the wide-ranging intelli- 
gence apparatus of the gov-, 
eminent, giving Central In- 
telligence Agency Director 
Richard Helms “an enhanced 
leadership role” and coordi- 
nating authority. 

IN HIS statement, Laird 
appeared to be backing up 
the generals’ and admirals’ 
view that each armed force 
must have its own intelli- 


'LL 


fO . LVOfTrffCL 
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gence arms. 

Recalling streamlining pro-’ 
posals by his own blue-rib- 
bon defense panel, Laird said 
"we have paid particular at- 
tention to intelligence, ex- 
cluding the need to maintain 
the intelligence capabilities 
of the four armed services.” 

Even before the White 
House acted, Laird had creat- 
ed a new assistant secretary ' 
of defense slot which he said 
“will increase civilian super- 
vision of intelligence matters 
in my office.” 

The new post is held by 
Dr. Albert C. Hall, until re- 
cently a vice president of an 
aerospace company. 

. BUT LAIRD never has fol- 
lowed through on a recoin-, 
mendation by the blue-ribbon 
panel that would have strip- 
ped command of foreign in- 
• tel licence from the Joint 
Chiexs of Stan. 

Pentagon authorities said 
that Lt. C-cn. .Donald V. Ben- 
nett, head of the Defense In- 
telligence Agency, and Hall 

■ rank as co-equals. ■ ■ 

The Defense chief said that 
establishment of a National 
Cryptologic Command, to 
handle all codc-cva eking and 

■ communications intelligence, 
.“will proceed in an orderly 
manner.” Arid he said .his 
staff is working on establish- 
ment of a Defense Map 
Agency and an Office of De- 
fense Investigations: 


SoOIQi 
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Mixon Order Aims at ISotior 
.inteliigenc.o Oatherinrj 


By BENJAf.au WELLS 

Special to Tii 5 Kc’„‘ York tCJhs*? 

WASH'IN G TON, Mow 6 -- 
President Nixon lias given 
Richard Helms, his Director of 
Cenfra' Intelligence, new or- 
ders •— and new authority —to! 
trim costs and improve the out-' 
• put of the nation’s global in- 
telligence system. ! 

In a statement issued yes ter-' 
day by the White Home 
under circumstances strongly 
suggesting it was designed ‘Vo 
attract as little public notice as 
possjble-— Mr. Mixon disclosed 
details of a far-reaching re- 
organization. \ | 

Intelligence experts here be- 
•Jicve that Mr.' Helms, armed 
with his new Presidential back-! 
Jtig, may be able in the coinin'-'' 
months to cut .$} -billion from 
the S5-bilhon to SG-biliion that 
the. United States spends year- 
ly to ascertain, with shy satel- 
electronic eavesdropping,! 
vrecret agents and other soiir-| 
ces, _ Soviet _ and Chinese Com- 
munist military developments. 

J'ue reorganization plan, which 
lias, been under study at the 
Office of Management and 
Budget for at least a year; 
makes three main changes, in- 
formants say: 

1- It gives Mr. Helms, who 'is 
oo years old, the first authority! 
ever given an intelligence chief: 

to review — and thus affect 1 

the budgets of nil i ho nation’s 
foreign intelligence agencies es ! 
\vcll as the Central Intelligence 1 
Agency, which he will continue! 

. to head. The other agencies in-! 
elude units y/Jthin the Defense 1 
State Departments, the 
lAtomic Energy Commission and 
■ the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 

X. It will free Mr. Holms 
Mtucli day-to-day respoa- 
stbihiy for espionage, counter- 
espionage and such covert ooe- 
r a Lions ns the Whits House 
periodically orders through its 
secret “Forty Committee.” 

This committee, named for a 
numbered memorandum; ■ in-! 

X- $?v CS S enr - V A. Kissinger, tire, 
x White House national security 1 
assistant. Attorney General 
John N. Mitchell, Under .Scme- 
tary of State John N. Irwin 2d 
Deputy Defense Secretary Da- 
vid Packard, Achn. Thomas II. 
Moorer, 'chairman of the Jomt 
Chiefs ol Staff, and Mr 


Mr. Helms’s duties here will hi' 
assumed, by his deputy, Lieut) 

Gen. Robert E.- Cushman., Jr. *A 

3. It creates a new intelU-! 
pence subcommittee under the' 
National Security Council with 
the aim of tailoring the drily: 
“product” garnered by the na-j 
lion’s vast overseas intelligence! 
network closer to the needs of 
''the “consumers’’. President! 
Mixon and his top staff. 

Presumably, intelligence sour- 1 
cos say, the Forty Committee’ 
will be merged into the conn-; 
oil’s new subcommittee since 
the membership of each is iden- 
tical. _ . ■ 

Not Always Responsive 

“The- President and Henry 
[Kissinger] have felt that the 
intelligence wc were collecting 
wasn’t always responsive- to, 
their needs,” said cno source 
“They suspected that one rea- 
son was because the intelli- 
gence community had no way 
of knowing clay to day what 
the • President and Kissinger 
needed. This is a new link be- 
tween producers end consumers 
We’ll have to .wait and see if 
it works.” 

Mr. Kissinger will add the 
chairmanship of the new sub- 
committee to several others he 
already holds. 

Another development in the 
president's reorganization is the j 
creation of a “net assessment /• 
group" inside Mr. Kissinger’s 
National Security Council staff. 

It will be headed by -Andrew 
Ivl. Marshall, a consultant with 
the Rp.nd Corporation of Los 
Angeles. 

“Wet assessment means com- * 
paring over-all U.S.S.R. forces 
and capabilities with those of 
the U.S.,’ said an American 
Snteligcnce expert. “It's as corn- 
•placated a calculus as exists.’ 

.We in the inteligence world of- 
ten know more about Soviet 
forces and capabilities than we 
do about our own — and this 
new group is intended to pull it . 
a! together in one place for the 
President” 

Resources Committee 

Under the new plan Mr. 
Helms- v/il also head an Intel- / 
ligcnce Resources Advisory ^ 
Committee” on which will Ire 
represented the state and De- 
fense Departments, the office 
of Management and Budget and 
the C.I.A. 

The white house announce- 
ment said that the committee / 
will -“advise the D.C.L on the J 
preparation of a consolidated 
program budget.” This, in the 
view of experts, is Mr. Holm’s 
new authority to supervise and, 
nt least partly, control tr.e 
volved in collecting inteligence. 


S3-bi 


The Pentagon sp.. . ... 

lion yearly on intelligence if all 
its activities are counted, said 
one source. 

•“Tiiis is 80 per' cent of ev- 
erything the United States 
spends for intelligence,” he 
said. Tiic President hasn’t giv- 
en Helms control of the D.O.D.’s 
Intelligence budget, but at least 
lie can now see it and advise 
on it. before it’s presented as a 
fait accompli.” ■ ' 
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By GEORGE SHERMAN 

Star «aR Writer ' . 

President Nixon’s drastic reordering of the intelligence com- 
munity brings still more power to that White House advisor- 
extraordinaire- Henry A. Kissinger. 

People most intimately involved sea Ilia erstwhile proces- 
sor’s passion for order and efficiency triumphing. 

On oiis level CIA Director Richard Helms was given a man- 
date to become director of all 

American intelligence m fact, 

as well as in name. Tne ' options also are dis- 

-• But on the White House level, cussed by the National Security 
... . . V ,i |. i f (•„„ Council — Vi'tiose chairman is the 

lvissinger was put tn lit.' i - ''President, and whose members 
■ new "National Security Council delude the secretaries of State 
Intelligence Committee” provid- and Defense. Furthermore, the 
inc "guidance and direction” to State Department, through Itog- 
’ ] ers, has the power to submit its 

Heims. own recommendations directly 

In otner words, under too ic- to p res ;d C nt on any given 
shaping 'ordered Friday, Hcmis option. 

has the job of coordinating the. p, u t ; n nearly three years, 
work of the often-warring intel- i Kissinger’s driving energy and 
ligence agencies, inside and out- , devotion, to detailed staff work 
side the Pentagon. For the first. _] us undisputed intellec- 

S S he UXTdS : t« al power-have given him the 
of drawing up one intelligence, upper hand, lie and ins stall 
budget— now unofficially reck- initiate government-wide policy 
oned at $5 billion yearly. studies, and precious little na- 

Kissinger at llelm tional security policy is decided 

But the direction in which his ; b >’ thc President asalDst Klssw ‘ 
machine goes will be deter- ;ger’s advice. 


over the government— political, 
military and economic. For in- 
stance, .NAG would assess Ilia 
strategic balance between the 
U.S. and Soviet Union, or be- 
tween the Arab world and 
Israel. 

All of which adds up to a ma- 
jor new responsibility for Kis- 
singer. It also marks a major 
step in Nixon’s drive to put cen- 
tralized control, over every vital 
government function in the 
White House. 

STATINTL 


STATINTL 
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ell undersecretaries from the novels. The mechanism is a new 


vj. ywu I -- w 

tiers, will determine the intel-; White House staff, 
ligence assessments which get 1 "The functions of NAG will 
to President Nixon. ; be just what the name sug- 

The new committee is simply gests,” said one insider — "to 
' the latest addition to that na- nag ( the intelligence comrau- 
: tional security council system -nity.” , 

'•Kissinger has systematically set , That means the group m to be 
up in almost three years in the : responsible for suggesting to 
White House. It is roughly akin Helms & Co. that t.iey shoilu 
/ to the Senior Review Group, assess what results might flow 
*■-' - which Kissinger also heads, re- abroad from any policy under 

• sponsible for filtering the for- consideration m the White : 

sx'Sj Uo ” s ' vh,ch rccc " 

: Aecordihg i» most win ysg-jf - 

this ltevtav Group has barn the g ™ So S KStaSr S 

vehicle for Kissinper s virliially £ jikally 11, i' cost* 

taking control of fo e gn pel icy . h » licy and Me l- 

. away from more passive Secie- .. 1 

The Job of NAG also will be 
■ Intel dcpetunic.n.m v 1 to produce comparative assess- 

;tlie state, ^Ctefense <.nd o.ttu a- jncnts of the relative strength 
teres ced ctepaume, Is food pol- f ious worW powers. It will 
icy options mb, the Kssnger pulling together in- 

shop, which reviews. them for . J ‘t^ates f ran a ll 
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r,v AV.KOM.l It, ISAACS 
'IVeshinytan JJiueau of The Sun 

Washington- President Nixon 
moved yesterday lo improve cc>-' 
ordination among Hie govern- 
ment agencies involved in h" 1 - 
ei"n intelligence activities. 

Part of the plan would tie flic 
intelligence effort more closely 
•into the National Security Conn- 
V cil apparatus headed by Mr. 

' Nixon’s most influential foreign- 
policy adviser, llcnry A. Kissin-. 
a-c'r. ^ • 

The reorganization also will 
mean that ‘Richard Helms, the 
director of central intelligence,- 
will turn over many of h.is agen- 
cy’s day-to-day operations to his 
deputy and spend more time a : • 
the. government’s general inleili-, 
fence overseer. ; ‘ 

The CIA chief theoretic ally ; 
has been the head of (ho whole 
“intelligence community” sinc<- 
the Kennedy administration,, • 
presiding over lire United States 
J, intelligence Board. But the lim- 
its of his authority never have 
been defined very precisely. 

The White House, announcing 
the new structures yesterday, 
said they were designed "to im- 
prove the. efficiency and effec- 
tiveness” of the intelligence 
agencies, which together employ 
an estimated SOO,CGO persons— 
three-fourths of them military 
servicemen --- and spend about 
§5 billion a year. 

Mr. Nixon also ordered the 
/ [creation of a new National Secu- 
v irify Council hifelj'gence Coni- 
! iriittc--:, which Dr. Kissinger will 
[head. The committee,' the. While 
{House said, “wili give direction 
land guidance on national inleili- 
Igenn'o needs and provide for a 
1 continuing cvnlua'poa of intelli- 
gence product.}.” 
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RICHARD HELMS 
(he world. The unit will be head- j 
cd by Andrew Marshall, ti.ejj 
Hand Corporation’s former 
director of strategic slumps. 

’j’hc CIA director will be given 
"an enhanced leadership role,” 
serving as chairman of a recon- 
stituted IJ.S. intelligence board 
and also heading a new Intelli- 
gence Resources Adviso’ry Coni-Je 
rnitlcc, which will draw up pro-; 
posals for a consolidated budget 
for all the intelligence agencies. 

Marine in charge 
Officials said this moans that 


much of the responsibility for 
the CIA’s own operations. 

Government agencies repre- 
sented oil the intelligence board 
.This' seemed to mdPalc that include, beside the CIA, the 
the council will have greatly ex- 1 State Department’s Bureau of 


the CIA’s deputy director, Lt. , 

Gen. Robert E, Cushman of tlie^/' ttcnijrl by U.,.. troops m No- 

Marine Corps, will toko over 


HENRY KISSINGER 

Proposals to revamp the Intel- 'across the border when Nome 
ligenco structure have been Vietnamese forces in the fron-j 
floating through the adnuuistra- tier zone proved to be. far strong- 
tion for many months. The plan er than had been anticipated, 
announced yesterday was' draft- 
ed primarily by the National. Se- 
curity Council staff and the Of- 
fice of Management anc! Budget. 

1 2 failures dtetl 

Questions about, the present 
system’s effectiveness seemed 
to center mainly on the Defense 
Intelligence Agency. 

Two notable intelligence fail- 
ures in Indochina have been cit- 
ed as causing the failure of an 


/ 


j 


panded authority over Iho differ 
ent agencies. 

.Within the council’s .structure, 
a new "not assessement group," 
.also will be created. The group 
will evaluate intelligence data 
and make studios 'oil the relative 
t balances AfrtrilrirvwoHcpfti rir 


vember, IflVO, to rescue Amcri 
can prisoners of war from the 
.Son lay Prison Camp in North 
Vietnam and as having ham- 
pered the South ’Vietnamese 
campaign in Laos last February 
and March. ■ , 

. In the Sontay attempt, the 
! Army and Air Force raiders 


Intelligence and Research; the 
Defense Department’s National 
Security Agency, which special-; . a ' l » 
ires in code-cracking; the De- «>K,ed only 1° d’scom- that all 
fensc Intelligence Agency, which | Ule 1 • 0AV - s ; been moved 
lias separate Army, Navy and! fd- , ■ . 

Air Force components working! In the Laos campaign, the 
on military intelligence; the [south Vietnamese Army suf~ 

mission. , 


were sent reeling back . 
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; —An intelligence committee 
. .. .will be set up within the Na- 

SffTh [ A|' ! Ajj j tional Security Council which 

wlMP .tUIViyi'l.!-; • win be headed by Dr. Henry A. 

Kissinger, presidential adviser 
on national security affairs. 
. The, committee will include the 
CIA director, the attorney gen- 
eral, the under . secretary of 
state, the deputy secretary of 
defense and the chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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From The Patriot Wire Services 

WASHINGTON — CIA Direc- 
tor Richard A. Helms has been 
given broad overall supervision 
in an overhaul of the United 
States’ intelligence gathering 
operations, the White House 
announced yesterday. 

Officials said Helms would 
be Irecd from some operational 
responsibility at the Central In- 
telligence Agency to assume 
‘'communitywide responsi- 
bilities of the several scattered 
intelligence operations.” 

Chairman George H. Mahon 
of the House Appropriations 
Committee, which has . been 
among congressional critics of 
U.S. intelligence operations, 
r said after a White House brief- 
ing on the reorganization that 
it was a step in the right direc- • 
tion, but it was too early to pre- 
dict results. 

"I believe we can save per- 
sonnel and money and get 
more intelligence,” Mahon told 
a reporter, but he quickly 
added that intelligence oper- 
ations had been repeatedly 
.reorganized with but .limited 
success. 

1 Rep. I.ucien Nedzi, D-Mich., 
chairman of a House armed 
services subcommittee with su- 
pervisory responsibility for the 
CIA and Pentagon intelligence 
operations, said he did not find 
the new shakeup particularly 
^‘dramatic,” > 


But Nedzi questioned the ad- —A “net assessment group” 

ditional duties given Helms. “I W| ’ll be .established within the 

“ IS wm LOIS'S 

ol any one peison to be able to, rev jcwj n o and evaluating all 
oversee the entire intelligence intelligence,. 
operation and at the same time 


administer the CIA,” the con- 
gressman said. 


The reorganization also re- 
vived the old U.S. Intelligence 
Board whose membership will 
include Helms, FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover, the chief of the 
Defense intelligence agency 
and representatives of other 
agencies with a stake in in- 
telligence operations. 

Time magazine -reported in 
its October 25 issue that Hoo- 
ver recently had "effectively 
cut off the international from 
the national intelligence effort” 
by limiting contacts between 
FBI and CIA men. But officials 
flatly denied the report. 

Time in the same article said 
Hoover also had abolished a 
seven-man FBI section that 
maintained- contact with other 
U.S. intelligence units, in-, 
eluding the defense intelligence 
agency. - y i 
The -White House announce-^ 
m e n t listed these specific 
steps: ■’ 

-Helms will assume "en- 
hanced leadership” in plan- 
ning, reviewing, coordinating 
'.and evaluating all intelligence 
‘programs and activities. 
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CIA's Helms Sssn Possible Onr, Pentagon's Agency 
Dov/ngraclsd as Kissinger and Si off Receive Nw Powers 

RY DAVID KKASLOW ' 

~ Timci V.'s illusion ivjivc.u Chief 



WASHINGTON -- The While 
House announced Friday a shakeup 
of. th.c government's massive intel- 
ligence bureaucracy that could have 
major import in enabling the Pres- 
ident to assess more accurately any 
, Social; threat to the United States. 

Richard Helms, director of the 
Central I n te ll i g cnce Agency, 
emerges from the long-planned reor- 
ganization as an even stronger fig- 
ure, with responsibility for '’coordi- 
nating all intelligence activities. 
Some sources said Helms’ role could 
develop into that of an intelligence 
czar. 

I-Icnry A. Kissinger, President 
Nixon's assistant for national securi- 
ty, affairs, and' tbs National Security 
Council' staff also are given signifi- 
cant new powers in the shakcup, 

Budge t-Ck-arhig Procedure 

The Pentagon's hugh Defense In- 
telligence Agency is downgraded 
and. will be required, along with oth- 
er intelligence .arms of the govern- 
/-ment, to clear its budget through a 
new Intelligence Resources Adviso- 
ry Committee chaired by Helms. 

Informed sources said, the shakeup 
reflected the President's unhappi- 
ness with the quality of information 
supplied him on occasion and liis be- 
lief that the. splintered intelligence 
activities can be coordinated better. 

The President also is. convinced, it 
was said, that the government's in- 
telligence bill •— reliably estimated 
at about $5 billion, a year now — is 
unnecessarily high. Administration 
officials hope to achieve a saving of 
at least several hundred million dol- 
lars along with greater efficiency.. 

For years many in Congress and in 
the executive branch have thought 
that the government’s intelligence 
effort, because of growth of staff and 
fragmentation among various agen- 
' cies, was becoming unmanageable 
and that the cost was getting cut. of 
hand. . . ' ■' y 

The - studies that led to Friday's 
announcement were launched se- 
cretly by the National ' Security 


Helms' strengthened po- 
sition will derive in large 
measure from his now au- 
thority over what the 
White House described as 
a "consolidated 1 r: L e 1-' 
ligsnce program budget." 

Never before has there 
been a single intelligence 
budget. Under the present 
system each agency en- 
r," _ rvy ,* - ' - y- • ’ /gaged in intelligence work 

the Net Assessment Group witnnj/ submits itf , ov .y budget re- 
quest to the v. into House. 

Under the ■ reorganiza- 
tion the budget requests 


Council more than a year ago. ■ 

A major change, which for the 
first time will give the White House 
the expert capability , to make its 
own intelligence evaluation of such 
'strategic problems as tbe Soviet mis- 
sile threat, is the establishment of 


tbe National Security Council, staff, 

The group will be headed by a se- 
nior staff member. A White House 

source said that job .would go to An- wi u g0 to th g committee 
drew W, .Marshall, now director o(/ chaired by Helms and 
strategic studies at the Rand Corp. whose membership wilt 
in Santa Monica. . 'Include representatives of 

The different interpretations that _.-j n, 

Ino r’enfa^on and the CIA have giv- j. ^ rv . e . 

en to the construction of about 8Cr P^^' r - jCiU -' wlLlce 

missile silos in the Soviet Union is 01 Management and Budg- 
cxpected to be one of the first strata- et. 



gic policy problems to bo 
put before the NAG. 

.The size. of the defense 
budget and the strategic 
arms limitation talks with 
the; Russians could be af- 
fected. by whatever deci- 
sion the President finally 
makes regarding the pur- 
pose of those still-empty 
silos. 

Pentagon analysts have 
tended to a more alarmist 
reading of the silo con- 
struction, suggesting the 
Russians may be develop- 
ing a new weapons system 
for offensive purposes. 

.While not ruling out 
that possibility, the CIA, it 
is understood, tends to the 
view that the silos are de- 
signed primarily to afford 
greater protection for mis- 
siles already in being and 
are therefore defensive. 

Thus, where differences 
arise in the intelligence 
community on strategic 
questions, the NAG would 
be expected to reduce such 
disputes ' to manageable 
proportions for the Pres- 


Also among the "major 
management i m prov e- 
ments" announced by the 
White House were: 

—-"An enhanced lead- 
ership role" for the direc- 
tor of central intelligence 
(Helms) in "planning, re- 
viewing, coordinating and 
evaluating all intelligence 
programs and activities, 
and in the production of 
national intelligence." 

— Establishment of a 
National Security Council 
I n t elligence Committee, 
chaired by the President's 
natione! security assistant 
(Kissinger), whose mem- 
bership will include the 
attorney general, the di- 
rector of central intel- 
ligence, the undersecreta- 
ry of state, the deputy sec- 
retary of defense and the 
chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 


That com: 


tee is 


"give direction and guid- 
ance on national intel- 
ligence needs and provide 
for a continuing evalua- 
tion of Intelligence prod- 
ucts from the viewpoint 
of the intelligence user." 


STATINTL 


ident. 
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CIA Director Is Appointed by President 
■fi Overhaul US, intelligence Operations, 


WASHINGTON (UPI). 

The White House announced 
on Friday President Nixon 
has ordered an ovcrhall of the , 
government’s intelligence op- 
erations, assigning Richard 
Helms, director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, a broad- 
er overall supervisory role. 
•■■'/.Administration officials said^ 
tliat Helms would be freed 
from some operational re- 
1 s'ponsibilities at the CIA and 
assume “community-wide re- 
sponsibilities” in the U. S. 
foreign intelligence gathering 
operations.' - 

The White House announce- 


' RICHARD I ) HI .MS 
. wider responsibility 

r 

t listed these specific 


planning, reviewing, coordina- 
ting and evaluating all intelli- 
gence programs and activit- 
ies. 

—AN . ’ INTELLIGENCE 
committee will be set up with- 
in the National Security Coun- 
cil which will be headed by 
Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Pres- 
idential adviser on national 
security affairs. The commit- 
tee will include the CIA direc- 


group” will be established 
within the national security 
council which will be respon- 
sible for reviewing and evalu- 
ating all intelligence. 

-AN “INTELLIGENCE' 
resources advisory commit- 
tee,” headed by Helms, will 
advise on the preparation of a 
consolidated intelligence pro- 
gram budget.' 

The White House said that a 
national cryptologic com- 


leu will ~ Uftuvma J tr 

tor, the attorney general, the ' mand, a code-breaking organ- 
under secretary of state, the ization, would be set up under 

* t _ __ . . « • t A 


ment liste 
steps: 

—HELMS 

“enhanced 


WILL assume 
leadership” in 


deputy secretary of defense 
and the chairman of the 
joint' chiefs of staff. 

-A “NET ASSESSMENT 


the National Security Agency 
to consolidate work now being 
carried out in different agen- 
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Helms Ordered j 


Matt uvei 


m. 


1 U !i b i! ii ii y ^7 b 


■ Nixon Designates 
CIA Director to 
X'oiTsO'i i d at o Agencies 

Washington — (UPI) — 
President Nixon has ordered 
the. nation’s scattered military 
andcivilian intelligence gath- 
.eringo peralions to be coiisoli- 
dated under the leadership of 
Cia Director Richard M. 
Helms. 

'The White House said 
.,Helms woulds hed some of his 
> duties as director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency to 
spy and counter-spy agencies 
tral Intelligence Agency to 
coordinate the work of U.S. 
spy and counter-spy agencies ‘ 
as the result of al engthy ex- 
ecutive branch study of dupli- 
cation of efforts in their oper- 
r ations. r ^ 

! Congressional committees 
‘ have long been' critical of al- 
leged overlapping of intelli- 
gence activities and the new 
plan won 'tentative approval 
of one key lawmaker, Rep. 
George K. Mahon (D-Tex) 
chairman. of the House. appro- 
priations Committee. 

Helms will, work with a new 
National Security Council in- 
telligence committee headed 
by presidential aide Henry 
Kissinger and consisting of 
the attorney general, the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and representatives of 
the State ail’d Defense Depart- 
ments. ' . . .. 


Mr. Nixon also ordered re- ; 
construction of the United / 
States Intelligence Board to t/ 
be headed by Helms. and to 
include representativeso f the 
CIA, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, , the Treasury 
Department, Atomic. Energy 
Commission and 'the National 
Security Agency. 

Rep.' Lucian Ncf&i (D-V 
Mich), chairman of a House 
Armed Services subcommittee 
with supervisory responsi- 
bility .for the CIA and Penta- 
gon intelligence operations, 
saidh eh ad doubts “about the 
capacity of any one person to 
be able to oversee the entire 
intelligence . operation and at 
tiie same lime tinjea dminis- 
tcr h CleA.” j 

Lt. Gen. Robert E. Cush- / 
man, deputy director of the 
CIA, was expected to take 
over many helms’ operating 
responsibilities. 

Other provisions ' include 
creation of a "net assessment 
group” within the National 
Security Council to evaluate 
all intelligence' and estab- 
lishment of a "intelligencer e- 
sources advisory committee,” 
headed by Helms and which 
will advise on the preparation 
of a consolidated intelligence 
program budget. 



J 
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GEN. ROBERT CUSHMAN 
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. . . new CIA duties 
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By Don Oberdorfer 
Washington Post Staff Writer 

President Nixon announced a long-awaited reorganiza- 
tion of the U.S. intelligence community yesterday -cre- 
ating a government-wide coordinating role for ( 1A 
Director Richard Helms and bringing military agencies 

under closer civilian control. ' . 1 General John N. Mitchell and 

The overhaul was ordered following what the mie; other - higll officials, has been 

.. •- - - -- - -- . . . . [ established to give “direction 

House called “an exhaustive-! day that, reorganization is -| and guiclnncc » 0 n national in- 
study” of the far-flung foreign | response to cus-atisracuou , llf'PDPfi 110C ds and evaluate 


ho may assume his new gov- 
ernment-wide rcsponsibiliics, 
officials said. 

He will turn over many of 
his operating responsibilities 
for the Central Intelligence 
Agency to his deputy director. 
Marine LI. Gen. Robert K 
Cushman Jr. 

Cushman served four years 
as the national’ security aide 
of Ihon-Yico President Nixon 
from 1957 to 1900, and is con- 
sidered close to Mr. Nixon. 

Helms will become chair- 
man of a reconstituted U.S. in-/ 
telligence board to consider 
national- intelligence require- 
ments and priorities, the secu- 
rity of intelligence data and 
the protection of intelligence 
sources and methods. 

Other members of the board 
will bn Cushman, the chiefs of 
the major intelligence agen- 
cies of the Defense and State; 
Departments and representa- 
tives of the Treasury Dcpart- 

■ men l, Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and Atomic Bn 
orgy Commission. 

Two elements of the reorg- 

■ anizalion appear to "he 
greater control to the National 
Security Council staff under 
presidential assistant Henry 
A. Kissinger. 

A new NSC intelligence 
committee, headed by Kissin- 
ger and including Attorney 
General John N. Mitchell and 



The "White House announce- 
ment also said that Mr. Nixon, 
has ordered three 'consolida- 
tions in the ePntagon’s inlel-j 
ligenee organization: ■ J 

® A national cryptologic! 
\/ command to consolidate all 
communications intelligence 
activities under the director of 
the National Security Agency, 
the monitoring and codebreak- 
ing agency with headquarters 
at Fort Meade, Md. 

o An office of Defense in- 
vestigations, to consolidate all 
personnel security investiga- 
tions in the Defense Dcpart- 
!ment. •' 

I 0 A Defense map agency to! 
t . .mbine the now separate J 
mapping, charting and geo-i 
; detic organizations of the mill-, 
itary services. ; 

Officials said the reorganiza- 
tion is “not a plan to save 
money,” but they expressed 
optimism that some funds will' 
bo saved through the various 
new controls and consolida- 
tions'. 


intelligence agencies of the 
U.S. government. The various 
agencies arc unofficially ic- 
porlcd to employ 200,000 per- 
sons and to 
yearly. 



respnn — -- . 

about particular estimates or 

reports. ■ . . , 

One of ’ the principal 
, changes announced yesterday 
cost $5 billion | is the creation of a consoli 
, i dated foreign intelligence 

The 'aim of the reorganlza-,1 program budget for the entire 
.ion, according to the White, government, to be supenis.d 
douse announcement, is to im 


j telligence needs and evaluate J 
the usefulness of the informs - 1 
tion received from the user’s: 
point of view. ' | 

At the NSC staff level, the, 
reorganization created a newj 
net assessment group to be, 
headed by Anthony Marshall,! 


STATINTL 


\ / 


wove “efficiency and effec- 
tiveness.” Although the state- 
ment did not say so, high-rank- 
ing officials are known to feci 
that the military intelligence 
apparatus had grown too large 
and costly iii comparison to 
the amount of useful informa- 
tion it produces. 

There also have been re 


hv V hi'dvranking-eomniittcc! former- director of strategic, 
under "nelms. Officials said /U , dies of the Rand Corp. 
Helms would be empowered to ,/naG, as it is known, will pro-] 
.... intelligence! ri.^n while 7Tfiu.se assessments 


dip into any intelligence 
agenev, civilian or militaiv, 
for information to justify ele- 
ments of its budget. 

According to the announce- 
ment, Helms is being granted, 
“an enhanced leadership role 
in planning, reviewing, co 
and evaluating 


ports that the PresidciM and || ordinating^a^^^^^ ^ 

*r l 'Se S 1 v!SA,A«!,„ 1 «=; iW n,. e .hi, ™..®; 

incursion AppfOV 
House officials denie 


duce White House. assessments 
of the relative strategic bal-J 
anco between major powei s, , 
as well, as assessments of Intel-: 
ligencc quality. j 

, . The assessment of the stra 

i tegie balance is a critical fac 
in 


.. tor in the battle over future 
j military budgets. U.S. military 
leaders, intelligence services 
and some outsiders have ex- 
pressed anxiety about a largo j 
Soviet buildup of strategic' 
arms and are calling foi: 


lamosc to reorganize his own oiluv arms an(J are calling for ex-j 
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By Oiiiv KELLY 

5t:ir Staff Writer 

The creaiioa of a consolidated 
■intelligence - program budget is 
at the heart cf the intelligence 
shakcup ordered by President 
Nixon, informed sources say. , 

Preparation c: the intelligence 
budget should Tor the first time 200,050 poop 
give the President and other top tdligence, have been the sublet 
officials a clear picture of how of a lengthy dispute within tae 
much is being spent for Intel- administration. .• . 

Packard Unimpressed 

In a press conference Thurs- 
■he changes 
White 
p, 



licence, where it is being spent 
and what it is buying, those of- 
ficials said. 

.Bichard Helms, who row is 
.head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, will be responsible for 
preparation cf the • budget as 


and to make comparative studies v^aid these two caanges 
of American and Soviet capabil- he much of a. problem. - . 
liies. It will be headed by An-/ But they said the order t 
cirew Marshall, a member of the set up a National Cryptologi 
National Security Council staff. Command under Vice Adm 
The. changes, designed to bring Noel Gayier, _ director of th- 
greater control over the cstim- National Security Agency, would 
atcS'fS billion a year scent and “tasc some aomg because th 
v ]- ;0 v;0i j- on ;n- Defense Department s coco- 
breaking activities now are so 
fragmented. 

Similarly, they said, the De- 
fense Department faces some 
difficulties ' in reorganizing its 
tactical intelligence— the infor- 
mation used by field command- 
ers rather than top officials in 
Washington. 



STATINTL 


Y.'CI'c 


.reuse 


announce 

“enhance 


leadership 


House. Deputy Defense .scene- / 
tarv David* Packard, _ one of the 1 ' 
government cf- 
ir.dicatod he was not on- 


the intelligence field. 

Not ‘Iiito3Kgor.cc 'Czar* 

Informed officials cautfor.ee 
however, that the changes ordei 


m 


fl.-. 


rased by the way 
had worked out. 
have been people 


m'ak' 

czar’ 


Helms 
in the sc 


eriec a gene a: 


will, howevo 


strr.ggi 

beer. 

th lulling if wo just had someone 
over in the. White House to r jliO 
herd on this over-ail intelligence 


oi 


\VOli 

cl r.Cw 

that things would be imorov* 

n* 

liUvMix 

gone;; 

he said. “I don’t really sup 

f'iclt h 

G Y/J:i 

that view. After having e::j 

nsr ir 

telii"- 

encc with a lot of people in 

n the 

fiov- 

White House the last coup!; 

their 

jobs. 

years, trying to coordinate 


it any- 
coor- 


Naticna! Terms 

Although the tendency is to 
think in terms of national 'in- 
telligence— the. kind cf informa- 
tion on which the President 
bases major decisions, for cx- 
ample— the bulk of the into!-' 
liger.ee gathered by t'nc various 
agencies is oi a tactical nature, 
involving such things as the clay- 
to-day movements of potentially 
hostile ships. 

Tiie -White House said Holms 
a career intelligence officer, 
would turn over most of his 
CIA operational responsibilities 


Jive turn, muca thing we need a little lea; 
more control of the over- all in- dination, .from that point than 
tdligence- activities o: the gov- more. But that’s rny own per- to his deputy, Marine Lt. Gen. 
eminent than he has had in the sonal view.” Robert E. Cushman Jr., so' he 

past. ‘ Because -the Defense Depart- 

ment spends most of the money 


J 


</•' 


The changes ordered by Nixon, 
also give his assistant for -na- 
tional security affairs, Henry 
Kissinger, . an enhanced role in 
the intelligence field by making 


and employs most of the peo- 
ple and . -machines involved in 
intelligence, the changes-, will 
have a major impact there. 


him chairman of a new Na- 
tional Security Council Intclli- 
' gcnce Committee — one cf a 
•growing number of similar corn- 


can devote more time to the 
leadership of the over-all in- 
telligence community. 

Rep. Lumen N. Nedzi, D-Mich., t--' 
chairman of a House •Armed 
Services subcommittee that has 
been looking into the nation’s 


mittees he he 


Consolidation Is Key 

The President ordered th; 
consolidation of all Defense De- 
partment security invest; 
into a sjnglo Office of, 1 

... , . , ... . ,, . , Investigations and the consoli- ' human job.” 

will be unaer Kissinger,. Its ]c,o Nation of all mapping and chart- ‘One wonders if any nurnan is 
is to review and evaluate all the ing activities into " a Defense kiapable of that kind .of respon- 
products of intelligence work Map Agency. Defense officials / sibil; ty,” he said. . ■ 


</ ' A new Net Assessment Group 


intelligence operations, said hi;; 
concern is that the changes or- 

^ derecl by the President place 

legations /an added burden on Helms who, 
if Defense^ he said, already has a . “super- 
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By GARNETT D. HORNER ' ' 

..Star Staff Writer 

The While House announced a series of steps today aimed Among other changes -ordered 
at improving L'.S. foreign intelligence. by the President the While 

The new setup in effect makes Central Intelligence Agency House said, a National Crypto- 
Director Richard Helms a sort of super boss of all government logic Command will be set. up 
intelligence operations, initialing Pentagon activities in this field, under the director o: the Nalion- 
As the White House put it, Helms will have “an enha nced al Security Agency to consoli- 


lcadership role” in planning, re- jeohsclidalcd intelligence pre- 
viewing, and evaluating all intel- budget.” 
ligence programs and activities. ° in this "role, the officials said 
Officials said the CIA director the CIA director would have a 
will delegate most of his CIA key. voice in the allocation of 
operational responsibilities to available resources. b e l.w c c. n 
the deputy director, now Marine so-called ‘‘tactical intelligence” 
Lt. Gen. Robert E. Cushman Jr., of the military service intelli- 
in order to give more time to ger.ee . arms and broader-scale 
leadership of the intelligence. activities, 
community as a whole. j The CIA director also is made 

Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Prcs'i-j? haivman of a reconstituted U.S. 


date code-breaking activities 
now carried out by sepoaratc 
agencies. 

To Be Consolidated 
Another change involves con- 
solidation of a.l Defense Depart- 
ment personnel security investi- 
gations into a single Office of 
Defense Investigations. j 

The President also directed; 
that a Defense Map Agency be 


created by combining the now- 
dent’ Kbron’s "assis t an t ‘ f or ‘ rm- 1 intelligence board which in- 1 separate mapping charting and 
l Hfm'ii . I eludes directors oi the State Do- geodetic organizations of the 

‘ ^n^partment’s Bureau of •Inte]lil4nilitary services in order to 

k ' a ,.,| 10i ' , m - ; ie ln , * gence and Research, the Nation- achieve maximum efficiency 
lleic “„ c A\ a .l™?r. ,° ,,?al Security Agency, the director end economy. 

of the Defense Intelligence ; The White House said the 
Agency, and representatives of ; president’s objectives in ord co- 


gence 

National Security Council Intelli- 
gence Committee. 


The. White House said this the Treasury Department, the jing the changes in the intelli- 
committce “will give direction EBI and the Atomic Energy igence field are to insure continu- 
and guidance ou national intelli- Commission. mg review of the responsiveness 

gencc needs and provide, for a This board, the White House of intelligence effort to national 
continuing evaluation of intelli- said, will “advise and assist” needs; strengthend leadership S 
gencc products from the view- the CIA director “with. respect for the community as a whole;! 
point of the intelligence user.” to the production of national, in-, more efficient use of resourcs 
'the CIA director. will be a mem- telligence, the establishment of in the collection of intelligence 
her of this commutes. national intelligence require- information; elimination of less 

Much of the CIA director’s ments and priorities, the super- efficient or out-moded activities, 
new power will come from his vision of the dissemination and , a nd “improvement in the qua li- 
role as chairman of a new Intel- security of intelligence material, ty, scope and timeliness of intel- 
ligence Resources Advisory and the protection of intelligence ligence information.” 

Committee, which will advise sources and methods.” i 

him “on the preparation of a 
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U.s. Movoy F ailnrc, Time Lack (J. 


ted in Postmortem. 

'won cither way, since Pe- failed of adoption, however, 
king had agreed to the Pres- because the United States 
ident’s visit whatever the had won its motion to make 
outcome at the U.N.” the issue an "important 

In terms of cnergey ex- question” requiring a two- 
pended for results attained, thirds margin. 

•then, the real American . The narrowness of that 
loser at the U.N. seems to victory made it plain to the 
have been the State Depart- While House that the 
ment. Its setback appears to United States urgently 
reinforce the prevailing needed a new policy lest it 
Washington view that its suffer a defeat: in the next 
role in foreign affairs is nog- round on'China. Oil Nov. 19, 
Jigiblc compared to* the 1970 , consequently, Kissi 11 - 
power wielded by the Presi- gcr sent a National Security 
dent, and Kissinger. ^ Memorandum to Secretary 
Preparations for the Gen- R 0 g crs requesting the trea- 
cral Assembly vote that oc- tiou 0 f a special committee 
curred on Monday^ night to review the Chinese repre- 
reac.ii back to the U.N. de- mentation -issue and- to roc- 



By .Stanley Karnow, . 
and Anthony As Ira chan 


There are those, particu- 
larly inside the official U.S. 
foreign policy apparatus, 

. wasiiinsloa rost staff v, Titers who sec it largely as a mc- 

Q. Mr. Secretory, why do chani cal failure sustained by 
you think wc lost? the bureaucracy. 1 bey- con- 

A.We. didn't have the tend that the day could have 
vo lea. (Laughter) been saved had the United 

Q. Seriously, 1 mean . . States had more time to sell 

- Secretary of State William its position and among 
Rogers’- News Conference, Oct. other things, had certain 
; * ‘ ' ‘ ?J 6 1871 A m c r i c a n ambassadors 

r r f,T i 'n-r abroad. Perform eel better. 

Last Monday mjn, tlm Many * 0 f these officials 

United Stales met a stun- a j s0 ar guc that the adminis- 
hing diplomatic defeat as a tralion's "dual representa- 
majority of the General As- lion” proposal was inlicr- 
sembly voted to expel Na- ently contradicted, by tbo 
tionalist Cliina from the presence of Henry Kissm- 
United Nations and scat the her, President Nixons na- 
Chinese Communist regime tional security advisci , in 
in Uie international organi- Peking just as B asnmgton 
zation. ''-as urging nations to sup- 

,, , , port a U.N. position viru 

. Hie UK. setback appeared JeilUy 

opposed by tin 

-to be devastating because so 


bate on China that took 
place nearly a year ago. 


omnicnd a fresh strategy. 
Headed by Assistant Sec- 


opposed by 
Chinese Communists. 


;jnany American officials in q h the other side, several 
Washington, New York and -., na ] ys t s j n anc i out of the 
around the world had government express the 
worked so hard to prevent opinion that the entire U.N. 
that outcome. exercise was actually a cha- 

■ Early this month, for ex- rede staged by the adminis- 
. ample, Secretary of State Iration for two essential nio- 
Rogcrs talked will) a total of lives-.- to fend off the Presi- 
92 foreign ministers and dent’s conservative critics 

other foreign delegates in h ? m , c and to ,. assm ? 
ouiu. Americas conservative ak 

an effort to persuade t.icm , jcs a ] )r0 ad that (lie United 

to support the U.S. position, states does not betray its 

which favored the entry of Biends. • \ 

Peking without ousting Partisans' of this Diesis 

Chiang Kai-shek’s National- consider it significant that 

ists. George Bush, the chief u ie President carefully re- 

America 11 representative at f rained from deploring the 

the' U.N., lobbied like a adverse U.N. vote itseli but 

Texas politician to swing instead denounced delegates 

votes behind the "dual rep- who cheered the final score. 

r escalation” proposal. Informants with access to 

Meanwhile, U.S. envoys in Kissinger also now recall 

places as familiar as London that he treated’ the U.N. 
TV V exotic as the' Trucial- issue “as if it didn’t matter.” 
Coast striving to sway Straddling these divergent 

kim's dictators, presidents, explanations, some sources 
premiers ’and lesser foreign point out that the choice 
dignitaries into backing the facing the administration 
American stance. was never as clearcut as it 

What went wrong? .Or was seemed to be — and that, in 
the result of the U.N. vote reality, the White House 
really a failure for the- preferred to shroud its strat- 
Nixou administration? cgv in ambiguity. 

In the post morions that , President’s 

follow such historic ■ epi- J -’i om the licsidcnts 

sodes, versions of what, how perspective, there were risks 
and why the event unfolded n nd gains in either result, 
inevitably differ according anc | j, 0 was prepared to ae- 
lo the viewpoint of the pai - cep f both,” says one of those 

l&Heasf 

broad categories. 


For two decades before rc ,f f .ry of State Samuel de 
then, the United States hacl palma, chief of. the Bureau 
systematically rejected the 0 f international Organiza- 
idc.a of bringing the Chinese fj on Affairs, tlic committee 
Communists into the intei- C01T1 prised ’ about 15 Stale 
national organization in any ]j C p r n tmcnt and Central In- 
shape or formal. But on Nov. tclli „ cncc Ageiu;f~“gii(KTlm 
12, 1970, there was a hint S^finasT VeVirciimit'T 
that The old U.o. line iw. pap ei- to bc sent to Uie Na- 

shifting. . . . ’ tional Security Council, 

Ambassador .Chnstoplmi whi<jh inturn wol , kl aclvise 

II. Phillips, the c.epu > c 1 ‘ -\ V ri i C Ti in turn would advise 
of the American mission to M ^ u ,. (ieiibci . a . 

the U.N ass . ei *- ec lions, the committee grad- 

speech that ( a; 1 ■ uall.v became polarized be- 
United . dates 11 - - tweRn members 'who favored 

Communis -1 ll 1 "jiV all-out support for Peking's 
F nS rU ^m^’’ emission lo the U.N. and 

PbillSs implied 'in the advocates of bolh_ Corn- 

same speech that the United inuTTntk 

Slates would invoke Article 1 ... ». , , , 

. V t, r-i . in national body. Nobody be- 
fi of the U.N. Charter to , . , , ,, , 

0 oj im- , heved, in short, that the 

S&SrST.SdS'!: Coniiminisls c«W bo ten 

latcs that a member nation out. 

can only be expelled by a in February, after exaniin- 
two-thirds vole.' a wide assortment of no- 

Although it was not on- tions> committee pre- 

tirely clear at the time, tie ^ p lc .white House 

Phillips statement signalled y ’ 0i tw0 priucipal options 
that the United Staley nas availab]c> 
edging towards the auai On0 of y 1C se, favored by 
representation” position u th6sc w h 0 wanted to sec 
would later ' put forth. -I Qnly Communists in the 
'now approach was prompted became known in 

by the 1970 vote on China. sta ^ neparlment jargon as 


For the first time since 


- ■ c the "sink with the ship” 

the U.N. Struggle o\ci „ ain pi(.. It recommended 
Chinese rcjivesentatioJ) had j] uit (b , ; af iminislralion con- 
begun, the perennial Al- ^ inv , c to hack the National- 
banian appeal calling for Pe- igls cx ,,] us j. V ciy — but with a 
■king's entry and the expul- awareness that they 

^psc.and thus open 
JrPeking’s entry. 
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A condition for bai! 

The transponders proposed by Meyer 
would be attached to the “subscribers” as a 


‘ 1 984” may arrive ahead of schedule, condition of bail or parole. Each subscriber 


feet, he says, then his scheme could be ap- 
proved on the basis of its “efficiency." But 
he admits that criminal acts are frequently 
a response to “the social and economic 


While Army intelligence agents have would be identified by a code transmitted systam - M °st P eo h !o arreste d are poor, 
been quietly amassing extensive files on several times a minute to a computer via a m , C! ^ n ' 3ers °f minority groups, or “products 

......... . _ • r! c\ I t- >1 


dissidents, scientists have even more quiet- 


network of transceivers deployed around .9* deplo.iable circumstances.’ 
town like police call-boxes. The computer Cost a problem 


Iy been developing the technology that will town like police call-boxes. The computer 
enable’ a computer, to control “criminal” would record the “subscriber’s” location 
actions and emotions. and compare it with his “normal sche- 

“1984” is still fiction, but no longer ' clule,” checking for any “territorial or cur- 
science fiction. The technology of the po- few restrictions.” If the subscriber was out 
lice state is ready. All that remains is for of line, the computer would instruct the 
the government 'to implement it. transponder to “warn” the subscriber of 

The first covert slop in that direction .his violation, 
may have already been taken. In thaJanu- The transponders would bo “attached” 


The Pentagon engineer nonetheless 
comes out predictably on the side of law 
and order. The basic problem in preventing . 
the po>°. and the black from committing 
tiie “criminal acts” with which they re- 
spond to the system and their deplorable 
circumstances is to .“persuade or condi- 
tion” them to “play by the rather arbitrary 


the wearers’ locations and implement cur- the FBI. Meyer wants t 
few and territorial restrictions. signed *_‘on a fairly long- 

peniaron • ' • '■ the “subscriber” “will 

- ience m not committing crimes.” 

Meyer, a computer specialist, has spent The scheme’s purpose, says Meyer, is to 
his last 17 years working for the Defense “constrain criminals and arrestees into b-> 
Deparlrnsnt. Yet the Pentagon has made having like law-abiding citizens,” but in 
no public statement concerning his propos- practice the computer-and its human pro- 
a_l. Interestingly, Meyer neglected in his ar- grammer-would control the everyday acti- 
ticlc to name the particulai Defense Dc- vities of the people plugged into it.“Sub- 
part ment agency he works for and he gave scribers” would be identified by a code 
his home rather than his business address, transmitted several tirr 
an uncommon practice in technical jour- commuter via a network 
nals.- Reached by phone in their suburban “ sta y close to home to 


an uncommon practice in. technical jour- computer via a network of transceivers will 
nals. Reached by phone in their suburban “ stB y close to home, to avoid beirm im di- 
home, Meyer’s wife nervously refused to C ateb in crimes.” At work a “human sur- 
divulge Meyer’s telephone number at work, vcilbnce system” will keep them under 
insisting that he could be reached only at control - ’• 

home, early in the- morning. The next day Estimating that the number of trans- 
Mcycr laconically refused to name which ccivcrs needed for c, lrv ,,m nnrp {n , w „. 


nines _ few restrictions, without immediate ap- 

says Meyer, is to prehension.” Joseph Meyer recognizes that 
arrestees into be- . . . , ... 

- uis transponder, surveihance. system could 

. •? i .’ , lead to a “police state,” but “the same 

mA-,! ^ r ,°" could be said about police, jails, courts, 

tne everyday ac i- ]aws _ taxcs £nd s0 on «‘ 

into it. Sub- Transponders, he thinks, will help the 

nice, by a code government protect itself from the people. 

s a minute to a p or example, they might be used as “puni- 

1 transceivers will tive devices” against political “criminals,” ' 

yoM bemg imph- that is, “for arrests following riots or con- 

x a human sur- frontations.” If the system is successful, 

eep tnern under . Moyer proposes, that plans be made for 

“monitoring aliens and political sub- 


^ ceivers needed for surveillance in a large 

agency of the Defense Department he city would be about the same as the num- 
works for, but a cneck v/ita the switch- u? T n f i „ T i ■, V' 9 4 

board oomator at the National SeciHtv policemen Meyer has all ihe details fense purposes, to monitor guerri 

a , P m f * .o. r ; y worked out. In New York City’s black sident activities in foreign areas ” 

Agency (NS A), found an extension for him community of Harlem, for example the _ - ° 

"^Moyer’s reticence in naming the Nation- ' m 

al Security Agency is understandable. The , j Q( , r On °o ( . a ‘ 1 . ^‘Ith, 


11a or bis- 


NSA is the most secretive of the dozen of A' ~7,’ “7“ 01,1 uw r,ver * lcm w «‘ not .work. ”io evade the street- 

. „„ ■> u .fthe tie intcii- K orta-south strings Or transceivers would surveillance system,” he fears, “tunnels 

so agencies that ma^c. up the U.,j. ime.ii be ulstalIcd <- on 8th Avcnuc and S0VCraI cou!d be dug undc ' r th e streets or move- 

: gcr.ee com M ty E..u 0 .mcd n. l9-) _ y main streets to thc cast.” Only about 250 ment through the sewer system could be 
; a stl ^- cl ^ slf1 ^ -al A ■transceivers would be “capable of morn- tried.” Worse yet, there might be “massive 
Tt CnC Ji;f t “ V ‘ . f, - torins the whole region on a street- destruction” of transponders in “mutinies 

he.NSA has more pc, sonne ana larger fa- by . strcet bcsis » ■ . - ; an d large-scale, confrontations.” 

cihties than the Cent.al lntehigu.ee Ag-n . Like every good engineer, Meyer covers . “An outright revolt by 25 million arrest- 
ey and twice its budget yen whi.eyommw a h the “system parameters” in his propos- ecs and criminals,” Meyer warns, “would 
have been written aooul the operations of al-including its social implications. If laws, be troublesome.” 

•the CIA, very little has been ciscovered 01 police, prosecutors, courts, prisons, news 

<lisci0Ked °° l Approved For Release 601 R001 3004000^-^^,,, 


intervals “along 110th Street, 114th,' 
1 ISth, etc., from Stn Avenue to the river.” 


Rant a transponder ■ 

Meanwhile Meyer worries that his sys- 
tem will not .work. “To evade the street- 


; ger.ce community. Established in 1952 By 
a stilt-classificd presidential directive, the 
: agency has remained shrouded in secrecy. 



. By Chalmers M. Roberts 

Additions and omissions 
marl: former President 

Johnson’s account of the 
1964-65 escalation of the 
Vietnam war, it is evident 
from the excerpts from his 
book published today. 

Probably the single most 
disputed issue in Mr. John- 
son’s conduct of the war was 
the alleged Aug. 4, 1904, at- 
tack in the Tonkin Gulf hy 
North Vietnamese boats on 
two American destroyers, 
the Maddox and Turner Joy. 

' Mr. Johnson declared then, 
and reaffirms in his hook, 
"that the evidence of the at- 
: tack was conclusive. As a re- 
sult he sought and got the 
Tonkin Gulf Resolution 
from Congress. . 

But his critics contend the 
attack either never took 
place or even if something 
did occur Mr. Johnson blew 
it up out of all proportion 
because he already was de- 
termined to strike North 
Vietnam from the air. At 
least three books have now 
been written about the af- 
fair and the thrust of each 
has been on the critical side. 

American intercepts of 
North Vietnamese messages 
were heavily relied upon at 
the time to prove that the 


attack took place. Their 
texts, however, have never 
been made public though 
Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara in 1968 did sum- 
marize them for the Senate 
Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee and show tho texts to 
the senators in private. Nov/ 
the former President quotes 
.from two of the messages 
and concludes that "clearly 
the North Vietnamese knew 
they were attacking us.” . 

The quotes will not satisfy 
the doubters. Why did not 
Mr. Johnson reveal the com- 
plete texts, they,, will ask? 
And why not, indeed, Cryp- 
tographic protection is the 
usual answer but it is not 
convincing, given the nature 
of current procedures at the 
time. Mr. Johnson thus 
would scorn only to have re- 
opened the argument. 

In this installment of his 
memoirs tho former Presi- 
dent discusses four of the 
first five major Vietnam de- 
cisions. The Tonkin retalia- 
tion was one of them; the 
Johns Hopkins speech an- 
other; the policy of reprisal 
by air another. Tho fifth 
"and by far the hardest” 
was sending ground troops 
to Vietnam to join the bat- 
tle. . 

As the former .President 


describes all these decisions, 
each was reached with great 
soul searching. Yet, read as 
a whole in hindsight, there 
was an inevitable progres- 
sion from one to the other, 
especially from Rolling 
Thunder, the air campaign 
against the North,- to ' the 
shipment of massive num- 
bers of troops to the South. 

As he so often did while 
in office, Mr. Johnson saw 
his actions os stops logically 
following the policies of his 
two predecessors, Presidents 
Eisenhower and Kennedy. 
Omitted from today’s ex- 
cerpts are descriptions of 
Gen. Eisenhower's personal 
encouragement to Mr, John- 
son.) 

The air war simply was 
not enough; only ground 
forces could save South 
Vietnam. In March, 1935, 
Gen. William Westmore- 
land's request for the first 
two Marine battalions was 
granted. Then on April 1 
came the big decision to beef 
up the manpower though 
the Army forces still were 
described as "logistic and 
support.” It would be. only a 
matter of time, however, 
until combat forces would 
have to go as such. 

Mr. Johnson’s account of 
the April 1 decision lists 
three steps as "among the 


specific military actions I 
approved.” But the Penta- 
gon papers made public 
something the former Presi- 
dent totally skips: his In- 
structions to avoid tolling 
the American public about 
the major steps he was tak- 
ing. This was contained in 
the National Security Action 
Memorandum 328, over the 
signature of McGeorge 
Bundy, to the Secretaries of 
State and Defense and the 
head of the CIA detailing 
Mr. Johnson’s "decisions.” ' 

' It was this memorandum 
which contained the state- 
ment that "the President de- 
sires” that "premature pub- 
licity be avoided by all pos- 
sible precautions” on the 
key new military steps. "The 
President’s desire” the 
memo concluded, "is that 
these movements and 
changes should he under- 
stood as being gradual and 
wholly consistent with exist- 
ing policy." 

If this decision then was 
to he painted as “wholly 
consistent with existing pol- 
icy” how can it now be “by 
far the hardest” of five, deci- 
sions Mr. Johnson had then 
taken about the war? Herein 
lies part of the credibility 
gap, that plagued him in of- 
fice and which today’s in- 
stallment fails to dispel. 
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This is the fourth of 15 excerpts 
from former President Johnson’s 
book , “ The Vantage Point,” an ac- 
count of his presidency, to be pub- 
lished shortly. 



"CHAT/LENGE AND RESPONSE 
• VIETNAM 19S4-19G5” 


3 


In August 1961 an unexpected crisis 
developed, one that threatened for a 
time to change the nature of the war 
in Vietnam. During the early hours of 
Sunday morning, August 2, a high- 
priority message came in reporting 
that North Vietnamese torpedo boats 
had attacked the destroyer USS Mad- 
dox in the Gulf of Tonkin. 

The Maddox was on what we called 
the De Soto patrol. One purpose was 
to spot evidence of Hanoi’s continuing 
infiltration of men and war supplies 
into South Vietnam by. sea. Another 
was to gather electronic intelligence. 

Another form of naval activity, not 
connected’ with our patrol, was going 
on in the area. During 1904 the South 
Vietnamese navy made small-scale 
strikes against installations along the 
North Vietnamese coast. The purpose 
; was to interfere with Hanoi’s continu- 
ing program of sending men and sup- 
plies into the South by sea. Senators 
and Representatives designated to 
oversee our intelligence operations 
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Vantage Point 


message that 'strongly indicated the 
North Vietnamese were preparing an- 
other attack on our ships in the Ton- 
kin Gulf. Soon wo received messages 
from the destroyer Maddox that its 


radar and that of the USS C. Turner 

UU.L JUU:i.U£iCUGt: j 

were futty briefed on these South Viet- Joy had spotted vessels they bejn.wa 


liamesc activities, and on our support- 
ing role, in January 1984, again in May, 
twice in June, and again in early Au- 
gust. Secretary McNamara described 
the operations, codenamed 34-A, in a 
closed session witli members of the 
'Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on August 3, 1964. 

One 34-A attack occurred on July 30. 
At the time, the destroyer Maddox had 
not started its patrol and was 130 miles 
away. A. second South Vietnamese at- 
tack took place the night of August o 
when tho Do Soto patrol was aMcast 
VO miles away. It was later alleged that 
our destroyers were supporting the 
South Vietnamese naval action. Tho 
fact is our Da Solo commanders did 
not even know where or when the 34-A 
attacks would occur-. 


to he hostile. The enemy ships ap 
peared to bo preparing nn ambusli. 
The Maddox and C. Turner Joy had 
changed course to avoid contact, but 
they then sent word that the enemy 
vessels, were closing in at high speed. 
Within an hour the destroyers advised 
that they were being attacked by tor- 
pedoes and were firing on the enemy 
PT boats. As messages flowed in from 
Pacific Command Headquarters, Mc- 
Namara passed along the key facts to 
me. ' 1 


During the afternoon additional 
' telLlgence reports flowed in. We inter] 

'copied a message from one of the 
- 1 tacking North Vietnamese boats 
which it boasted of having fired at twe 
"enemy airplanes” and claimed to have 

damaged one. The North Vietnamese 

skipper reported that ins unit had 
"sacrificed two comrades.” Our experts b I A I IN I L 
j said this meant cither two enemy boats 
or two men in the attack group. An- 
J other message to North Vietnamese PT 
boat headquarters boasted: "Enemy 
vessel perhaps wounded.” Clearly the 
North Vietnamese knew they were at- 
tacking us. • 

Action .reports continued to arrive 
from our destroyers, and from tho Pa- 
cific Command. A few wore ambigu- 
ous. One from the destroyer Maddox 
questioned whether the many reports 
of enemy torpedo firings were all 
valid. 

I. instructed McNamara to investi- 
gate these reports and obtain clarifica- 
tion. IIo immediately got in touch with 
Admiral U. S. G. Sharp Jr., the Com- 
mander in Chief, Pacific, and the Ad- 
miral in turn made contact with the 
De Soto patrol, McNamara and his ci- 
vilian and military specialist went over 
all the evidence in specific detail. We 
wanted to he absolutely certain that 
our ships had -actually been attacked 
before we retaliated. 

Admiral Sharp called McNamara to 
report that after checking all the re- 
ports and evidence, he had no doubt 
whatsoever that an attack had taken 
place. McNamara and his associates 
reached the same firm conclusion. De- 
tailed studies made after the incident . . 
confirmed this judgment. 

I summoned the National Security 
Council for another meeting at 6:15 
p.rn. to discuss in detail the Incident 
and our plans for a sharp but limited 
response. About seven o’clock I met 
with the congressional leadership in 
the White House for the same purpose. 

I told them that I believed a congres- 
sional resolution of support for our en- 
tire position in Southeast Asia was 
necessary and would strengthen our 
hand. I said that we might be forced to 
further action, and that I did not 
"want to go in unless Congress goes in 
with me.” 

I was determined, from the time I 
became President, to seek the fullest 
support of Congress for any major ac- 


sfipport of Congress 

We had scheduled a noon meeting of A 0 „ that I took, whether in foreign af- 
the National Security Council to dis-i/fairs or in the domestic field. 
c„ ss tile situation in Cyprus. »«1 soy- SSSZZ 

advisers had assembled for 


eral key advisers had assembled tor j never wanted to receive any rec- 

that session. ommendation for action we might have 

tacics wo«m I closed the NSC meeting and asked U take unless it was accompanied by a 

Two days later the North Vietnam- Ru sk, McNamara, Vance, McCone, and/proposal for assuring the bachm* 
cso struck again at our destroyers, this p>undy to join me for lunch. The unarm of thiS[ lt became routine 

time at night (midmorning Washington mo us view of those advisers was that ^ a]1 contingency plans to include 
time) on August 4. A few minutes after we CO uld not ignore this second provo- -suggestions for informing Congress 
nine o’clock I had a call from Me- cat lon and that the attack required re-* and v dnmngitssu; PPort. £3“^; 
Namara. He Informed mo thfd our in- taxation. I agreed. We 
telligence pc $.P PM VftdrFd&IS cRe I 20M/Q3 /M\hOAkRDP8(!^ 

boats and their bases plus a strike on became part of the normal contingency- 

.-.v.-ri nnca 
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Tribune’s Washington Bureau, 
assigned to the White. House. 

' ■ WASHINGTON— More than 1,000 intel- 
ligence reports a day pour into a plainly 
decorated suite of rooms nestled into a 
corner of the White House basement. 

Many are routine but the knowledge 
that reports of any attack on the United 
Stales by a hostile power would reach 
here first creates a pressure-cooker at- 
mosphere for the young staff that mans 
the facility 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week. • _ ' 

There are no holidays in the White 
House Situation Boom, the strategically 
Important focal point upon which the 
President of the United States must 
rely for instant information. Modern 
communications, well-organized dissem- 
ination procedures and a dedicated 
staff are intertwined with a world-wide 
intelligence network and aimed at a 
goal of informing' the President of 
events anywhere in the world within 
minutes after they occur. 

Dependent on Oilier Agencies ; 

David McManus, 34, the quietly confi- 
dent director of the Situation Iloom is 
quick to emphasize that the success of 
his operation is dependent, in a large 
measure, to similar intelligent;, receiv- 
ing facilities in the Departments of 
Stale and Defense, and in the Cential 
Intelligence Agency., 

“We "live off the fruits of other agen- 
cies,” he said during an interview in 
the paneled conference room, where the 
indirect lighting, the cork wall designed 
for easy stamping of world maps, and 
the impressivc-lcoking rectangular con- 
ference table leave a visitor with the 
feeling that the room could be used as 
a movie prop for a White House war 
room. , . . 

McManus, in an obvious effort to 
stifle interagency rivalries that once 
were rampant in the United States in- 
telligence community, estimated that 07 
per cent -of ihe re.oorts reaching- tly 
• Situation Rc 

dozen rooms— are relayed 


agencies. Diplomatic cables go first to 
the Department of State, intelligence 
reports are routed to the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, and military up-dates 
are moved to the Pentagon. 

However, intelligence outposts, wheth- 
er they are radar stations in the frozen 
Arctic keeping an eye on flight patterns 
of Soviet bombers’ over the North Pole, 


nee McManus 

plli-t/ r 


Kissinger is occasionally called, and 

receives several calls a 

week on the White House phone next to 
his bed. ' ; 

lie and James Fazio, 33, deputy di- 
rector of the Situation Room, take turns 
being ‘‘on call” Whoever is on call 
never goes to V 1 without telephoning 
the duty officer for an update on re- 


state, 
a po- 
rjhting 


, , , ... ^ ,, • ! norts and, when not in bed, is never 

LnwKf .SA CaroilM *#** « W ^ 

tec toh mlomallo" OH 

direct! v to tne White House. 

ation Room, signalling its cauiei to 
immediately telephone his office. 

The two young intelligence analysis 
also take turns coming into the office 
shortly after dawn to put the finishing 
touches on the President’s daily intelih. 
gencc briefing. 

The three or four page report, carry- 
ing 10 to 12 single or double paragraph 
items, represents the highlights of re- 
ports received during the previous 24 
hours. Kissinger wants it by 8 a. m. 
and sometimes asks that items be 're- 
worded to more accurately reflect his 
feeling on a subject. ' 

“It’s our daily newspaper,” said Mc- 
Manus, “but we don’t try to be compre- 
hensive.” An effort is made, however, 
to focus bn what currently is under dis- 
cussion in the National Security Coun- 
cil. • 

The daily briefing, which Kissinger 
Carries in to the President, is not intend- 
ed to serve as a working paper, but is 
designed to present, in capsule form for 
the chief executive, the latest develop- 
ments thruout the world. 

Daily status reports on the action in 
South Viet Nam are included. Several 
weeks ago, Nixon learned the results of 
a bombing raid he had ordered to wipe 
out a fuel dump near the demilitarized 
, , ... , , zone in North Viet Nam, when he read 

duty officers also have the report from the Situation Room, 
to immediately contact Ni;<on h , s ;;pcnt IiuIc timc , n lhc 

11 i - , ' nns assl ° “ n 1 room since his inauguration, in marked 

contrast to his predecessor. . 

“President Johnson was here a lot,” 

• recalled McManus, who served as liai- 


directly to the White House 

Dozen Teletype Machines 

The overthrow of a head of 
unusual bomber deployments by 
feudally hostile power, or the si_ . _ 
of missiles heading toward tire United 
Stales would be flashed directly lo the 
White House Situation Room. 

The reports move into the White 
House on one of a dozen teletype ma- 
chines in the 'bomb shelter under Hie 
East Wing and are dispatched immedi- 
ately to the Situation Room, in the We.^t 
Wing, via a pneumatic tube, arriving 
there 34 seconds later. 

One of the two or three duty officers 
on duty receives the report and has the 
authority to instantly and personally 
contact the President, regardless of the 
time of day or night, if he believes the 
report is of such importance. The ca- 
pability for instant Presidential contact 
is maintained by tiro Army Signal 
Corps and is there whether the Presi- 
dent is sleeping in the White House res- 
idence, working in his Oval Office, on 
board Air Force 1 over, the Pacific, or 
riding in a motorcade thru downtown 
Belgrade. 

“If the missiles are coming our way, 
the President has to know it,” Mc- 
Manus explained. 

Those same 
the authority to 
Henry Kissinger, Nixon’s assistant for 
national security affairs, or McManus, 
if a report arrives that requires some 
quick attention. 


community, ibuma^u [vSssin?ci' Occasionally Called 
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REIGN POLICY 

By diaries ffl. Yost 
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^HERE arc many different ways of conducting a govern 
ment. l'n the United States the executive authority is both 
' more formally centralized in the President and more 
sharply separated from the legislature than in most democracies. 
This is particularly true of the conduct of foreign affairs, where 
the authority of the President has been seriously challenged 



only in those rare instances, such as the Versailles Treaty or the 
Vietnam war, when he seems to be grossly ignoring or overrid- 
ing the opinions both of the Congress and of the public. 

In general, he has been free to conduct foreign affairs more 
or less as he chooses, to use traditional instruments, to set up new 
. ones or to carry on diplomacy from his own hip pocket. There 
is little use arguing whether or not he has the constitutional right 
to do so. As our government is organized, he has both the re- 


sponsibility and the power. Critics in or out of the Congress can 
make ‘things .difficult for him, hut they can neither conduct for- 
eign affairs themselves nor prevent him from doing so. Of course, 
a wise President will consult the Congress closely, in fact as well 
as in form, on matters of major import, which recent Presidents 
have often foolishly failed to do. 

Our concern ‘here, however, is with the instruments which 
Presidents use for the conduct. of foreign affairs. Up until the 
1930s the instrument was almost always the traditional one, the 
Secretary and Department of State, except in those not infre- 
quent cases where a strong President, such as Theodore Roose- 
velt and Woodrow Wilson, chose to carry on a particular exer- 
cise in diplomacy himself, sometimes with the help of a personal 
adviser or emissary. Nevertheless), as late as 1931, President 
Hoover, though. not himself inexperienced in foreign affairs, 
relied on. Secretary Stimson.to deal, in. so far as the United 
States was prepared to deal, with the Manchurian crises. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, however, just at the moment when the 
rise to power of ambitious dictators in both Europe and Asia 
made inevitable much deeper American involvement in foreign 
affairs, named as Secretary of State, almost entirely for domestic 
political reasons, an eminent Senator, Cordell Hull, who had 
unhappily neither the taste nor the talent for the conduct of 
foreign affairs. Nevertheless, again for domestic political rea- 
sons, he remained in office for nearly 12 years, longer than any 
previous Secretary of State. This did not seriously disturb 
FDR, who was contemptuous of the diplomatic establishment 
and overestimated his own capacity' to direct domestic and for- 
eign, and later military, affairs personally and. simultaneously. 

Even Roosevelt, however-, -while bypassing Hull as much as he 
'could, at first placed his own men, on whom lie did to some ex- 
tent rely, inside the State Department itself — "Welles and later 


Stettinius as Under Secretary, Moley and Berle as. Assistant 
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For some time I have been disturbed by the way the CIA has been 
diverted from its original assignment. It has become an operational and 
at times policy-making arm of the government. / never thought when I 
set up the CIA that it would be injected into peac" : ' 
dagger operations. -ex-President Marry S. Truman. 


setime doak-and- 


J 


N OTHING has happened since that pronouncement by 
tire agency's creator in December 1963 to remove or 
reduce the cause for concern over the CIA's dove'op- 
rnent. As currently organized, supervised, structured and 
led. it may be that the CIA has outlived its usefulness. 
Conceivably, its very existence causes the President and the 
National Security Council to rely too much on clandestine 
operations. Possibly its reputation; regardless of the facts, is 
now -so bad that as a foreign policy instrument the agency 
has become counter-productive. Unfortunately the issue of 
its efficiency, as measured by its performance in preventing 
past intelligence failures and consequent foreign policy 
fiascos, is always avoided on grounds of "secrecy''. So 
American taxpayers provide upwards of $7150,000,000 a 
year for the CIA without knowing how the money is spent or 
to what extent the CIA fulfils or exceeds its authorized 
intelligence functions. 

The gathering of intelligence is a necessary and legitimate 
activity in time of peace as well as in war. But it does, raise 
a very real problem of the proper place and control of 
agents who are required, or authorized on their own 
recognizance', to commit acts of espionage. In a democracy 
it also poses the dilemma of secret activities and the values 
of a free society. Secrecy is obviously essential for espionage 
but it can be - and has been - perverted to hide intelligence 
activities even 'from those with the constitutional re- 
sponsibility to sanction them. A common rationalization H 
the phrase "If the Ambassador/Secretary/Prosidcnt doesn t 
know he won't have to lie to cover up." The prolonged birth 
of the CIA was marked by a reluctance on the part or 
'politicians and others to face these difficulties, and me 
agency as it came to exist still bears the marks of 11 

indecision. . 

What wc need to do is to examine how the U.S. gamers 

instruments 


of Newspaper F 
be supervised i 
Intelligence Ag> 
The time is lo 
supervisory role 
Central Intcllig 
War. Under thi; 
CIA adminrslra 
of inquiry by i 
and specifically 
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titles, salaries 
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of the unending gamDiuy anu — . 

life human aspect of espionage and secret operations At this 
level the stakes are lower and the "struggle" frequently takes 
bizarre and even ludicrous twists. For, as Alexander Foote 
noted in his Handbook for Spies, the average agent s real 
difficulties are concerned with the practice of his trac e. I he 
setting up of his transmitters, the obtaining of funds, and 
the arrangement of his rendezvous. 1 he irritating administra- 
tive details occupy a disproportionate portion of his waking 
life." 


As an example of the administrative hazards, one day in 
1960 a technical administrative employee of the CIA 
stationed at its quasi-secret headquarters in Japan flew to 
Singapore to conduct a reliability test of a local recruit. On 
arrival he checked into one of Singapore's older hotels to 
receive the would-be spy and his CIA recruiter. Contact was 
made. The recruit was instructed in what a lie detector test 
does and was wired up, and the technician , plugged the 
machine into the room's electrical outlet. Thereupon it 
blew out all the hotel's lights. The ensuing confusion and 
darkness did not cover, a getaway -by the trio. They were 
discovered, arrested, and jailed as American spies. • 

By itself the incident sounds like a sequence from an old 
Peters Sellers movie, however, its consequences were not 
nearly so funny. In performing this routine mission the 
CIA set off a two-stage international incident between 
England . and the United States, caused the Secretary of 
State to write a letter of apology to a foreign chief of state, 
made the U.S. Ambassador to Singapore look like the 
proverbial cuckold, the final outcome being a situation 
wherein the United States Government lied in public 


its intelligence, and consider how effective its 
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CIA's Director, acknowledged before the American Society 
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' • < 
“...Although .this entire series of <5i> rivalries. to be sure, but 0J1CC the c'cci 

• cl >st;ons Tv as “off the record”, the sio.ns arc reached at the lop taey arc 

{.v-bjee? of Cisctvssjon for this pnrticrv- carried out with the monolithic tone of 
l« pectins was espeeWty 'sensitive _ state power. 

' cnd Si: l :ec '. , !o !, hc prcvl<> ' Js!y E,! ' The intclliacnce community nov, 

— c. ' Dories D;”on ' : plays an expanded- and critical roie in 

* . , . ... . „ creating and administering the real 

>y r « sAf ^ a *«“?» Gr0 ”? . . sturf of American foreign policy.' CIA 
The Central Intelligence Agency is ' Director Richard Helms presides over 


• one of the few govern mental agencies 
.whose public image has actually im- 
proved as a result of the publication of 
the Pentagon Vapors. Despite disclo- 
sures of “The Agency’s” role in assassi- 
nations, sabotage, and coup d’clals 
consciously intended to subvert interna- 


U.S. Intelligence Board which links th 
secret services of all government agen 
cies, including the FBI . 1 n the White- 
House, Henry Kissinger presides ov< 
an expanded National Security Council 
structure which 'further centralizes 
covert foreign policy planning. It is hei 


tional law, America’s secret agcnlry that the contingency plans are cooked 
. .. • ' . nnrl i V> “nndnnc” r-arfTntlv 


has actually emerged in some quarters 
•with the veneration ’due prophets, or at 
least the respect, due its suggested cfh- 
cicncy and accuracy. 
j Virtually every newspaper editoy, not 
to mention Daniel Ellsbsrg himself, has 
heaped praise cn the CIA for the accu- 
racy of its estimates detailing the U.S. 
defeat in Vietnam.. Time and agliin. the 
Agency's “level headed professional- 
ism” has been contrasted with the esca-- 
lation-ovcrkil.i orientation of the Penta- 
gon or the President’s advisors. The 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor 
even called upon policy makers to con- 
sult the CIA more, calling it a “re- 


up and the “options” so carefully 
worked out. It is in these closed chan 
bers and strangelovian “situation 
rooms” that plans affecting the lives o 
millions are formulated for subsequent 
execution- by a myriad of U.S. con 
trolled agencies and agents. 

.Increasingly, these schemes rely on 
covert tactics whose full meaning is sc 
dom perceived by the people affected • 
be they Americans or people of foreign 
countries. The old empires, with, their 
colonial administrators- and civilizing 
mission have give’n way to the more 
subtle craftsman of intervention. Their 
manipulations lake place in the front 


markably accurate source of inform;’.- rooms of r.co-ccloniai institutions and 
’lion.” But such backhanded praise for the parlors of dependent third world 
conspirators confuses public under- elites. In this world of realpolitik, ap- 
-.standing of the important and closely pearanccs arc often purposely deceptive 
integrated role which the CIA plays in and political stances intentionally mis- 
advancing the Pax Americana on a leading. The U.S. aggression in Viet- 
• i global scale. .. . nam, lest anyone forget, began as a 

For many, the Pentagon Papers covert involvement largely engineered 
provided a- first peek into the inner by the CIA. Similar covert inlerveh-' 
sanctum of foreign policy making. As tions now underway elsewhere in the 
the government’s attempt to suppress world may be fueling tomorrow’s Viei- 


the study illustrates, the people arc- not 
supposed to have access to the real 
plans of their government. On close 
inspection, what emerges is not an “inv- 
isible government" but an indivisible 
system in which each agency offers its 
owir specialized input, and is delegated 
its own slice of responsibility. Coordi- 


nams. . ... 

It. is for this reason that the Africa 
Research Group, an independent radi- 
cal research collective, is. now making 
public major excerpts from a document 
which offers an informed insider’s view” 
of the secret workings of the American 
intelligence apparatus abroad. Never 


nated inter-departmental agencies work . intended for publication, it was made 

out the cnv^^ < y^Qr^ 6 ip R ^i f ^s^'2dfJ > 1 t /(D^y’G^ c > r ^PA v - ! Rt!)P8GP- l l3ri I 

are disagreements and bureaucratic j i s h the entire text in October, 1 97 1 .* 


CIA manipulations. 

Richard Bisseil, the man who led the V 
Council discussion that night, was well 
equipped to talk about the CIA. A one- 
time Yale professor and currently an 
executive of the United Aircrau Corpo- 
ration, Bisseil served as the CIA’s Dep- 
uty Director until he “resigned”- in the 
wake of the abortive 1961 invasion of 
Cuba. The blue-ribbon. group to which 
/ he spoke included-a number of intellig- 
ence experts including Rooeri Anro.y, 
Jr.j another former Deputy Director, 
and- the late CIA chief, Alien Dulles, 
Jong: considered the grand old man of 
American espionage, l heir presence 
was important' enough an occasion for 
international banker Douglas Dillon to 


♦The complete text of the document will 
be available for SI in late October from 
Africa Research Group, P.O. Box 213, 

3t1HQM3, 0040 0001-6 
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John K«’:e is cn a brie* vacation, but ho win con- 
«,.«e to write his columns, with prominen, P> 
fn-ercs occasion* 1 .!!., co s .IaI m 1 — • , .. 

& - *»• 

Minn,, former we prcsUifi^ '-°' v a 

Democratic X’rosUlantia! hopetm. 

We have witnessed in recent years a gradual and 
no! entiallv dangerous isolation and insulation o, 
power within the Executive branch of government. 

I anl particularly sensitive to this situation, having 
served in the united States Senate for 13 years and as 
vice president lor low*. 

Nowhere is the tendency toward isolation more 
apparent than in tire field of national security. I 
believe it is at least in part responsible for tome oc 
tlte cUvisiveness and the search for suRpogcsus 
generated by the recent publication of the "Pentagon 
.Papers.” 

V,’JS mil’!* 5IAV3 NOT HAW the- mechanism for 
adequate consultation between Congress ana tne P--:- 
ccutivc branch in the formulation of national security 

policy. , , 

The President and hey government' onicials inec-. 

. occa;>onaily with the loaders of Congres,? on an in- 
•formal basis. There arc several congressional com- 
mittees that deal 


permanent join 
Security. 
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C\ W’ : Araencssa 
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■ kni'i ’ k i-Avtii lw : . 't wiJ.iAi'i 
Thursday r August 12, 1971 -j?- 1 1C 

The committee would have these main functions: 

C First, to study and make recommendations cn 
all -issues concerning national” security. This would 
include review of tlie President’s report cn th.c slate 
o' the world, the defense budget and foreign 
assistance programs as they relate to national 
security goals, and U.S. disarmament policies as a 
part of cur defense considerations. 

O Second, to review, study and evaluate 'he 
“Pentagon Parers,’’ and oilier documents, whether 
published heretofore or not, covering U.S. involve- 
ment in Vietnam. ’ . ’ ■ 

O n'hird, to study and make recommendations on 
government practices of classification and 
declassification of documents. 

ct a continuing review of the 

■ '"c\L I' 1 .* iK'cn^'c yV'Oiicv, liiw 

; and Stale, and other agencies 
h cur foreign noiicv. 


the. committee would 

be the composition of its membership. It would have 
representation from those individual and. commiucc 
jurisdictions that have primary responsibility ’ in 
military, foreign relations and congressional 
leadership. 

It would include the President Pro Tempore of the 
Senate; the Speaker of the House; .the majority and 
minority leaders of both houses, and the chairmen 
and ranking minority members of tno committees on 
appropriations, foreign relations and armed services 
ancl the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

It would not usurp the legislative or investigative 
functions of any present committees, but supplement 
and coprdinate'their efforts in a more comprehensive 
framework. 

Nor is it designed !o usurp the President’s historic 
role as Coir.mar.der-Ir.-Chiet, nor to put the Congress 
in an adversary relationship with the. Executive 
branch. 

IT sS, KATinSR, A NEY1M50DY, to be compared of 
members of both parties and both houses of Congress, 
that will make * possible closer consultation and 
cooperation between the President and the Congress. 

'Phe concentration of power within the jsxecun ve 
branch is quite understandable consioeriiv.' our ex- 
perience in World War II and afterward.. Kut tuoies 
change, ’and so must our institutions and responses. 

> I cannot help but believe that if P'.c Congress^ hue-, 
shared more fully in momentous decisions, like those 
in Vietnam, we would be less divided as a nation by 

j i r\ i a . i * im rrv r ** a . a a 


in Vietnam, we would be less divided as a nation by 
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A new framework for the forniu»alion o. nauonr.t 
security policy, I believe, can bring v.s c.oser to the 
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' By GEORGE KENTKRA • ' C* /c^ ^ TP & 

Ncy;s Vfcshin'ifoit Pvrcdu ^ 1 C'‘ T,r '." * A { Jsvj 

IT WASHINGTON- Since it opened in the late 1950’s, the head- , , . . . Vr.”3 U \&z 

quarters of the super-secret Central Intelligence Agency the hTfonncd°i^i-!of Co,1 S l * ess do not feel, despite 
'(CIA) in noarby Vlr«i„l, to been ™,ed ta„ public ’vii CIA ““ “* 

by a border of woodland. ■ , ...A ° 

‘.E.That screen is soon to be lost. The land is to be developed by ! . . ' ' m /V lE ? lilEK DAY » “ M >' feelin S is that the old 

the National Park Service \ . . subcommittee (the informal group) served more as a vehicle 


pc-;:.. 5 (8 . 

^i;> V-,- 


the National Park Service 
for camping, hiking and pic- 
nicking. And even as CIA 
'.''headquarters itself becomes 
; more visible, an effort is be- 
i ginning in Congress to open 
“;,a -window On the CIA activi- 
■ites v/ilhin the building. 
'.-.These developments on 
Capitol Hill [joint up the cf- 
■ fort) ■ 

P. The troubled reaction of 
, some Senate members to the 
disclosure last week that the 
CIA, «e id the United States 
were more deeply involved 
in a clandestine military 
‘action in Laos than was 
heretofore publicly known or 
lief- ved. 

P, The appointment of an 
ami-war Michigan congress- 
man, Rep. Lucien N. Nedzi, 
adroit Democrat, the chair- 


. for the Chief Executive, to enable him to say he had consulted 
: ; and advised Congress. But I'm not aware that there has been 
• any congressional oversight of the CIA ... I think.il impeu- 
f taut that the window be opened a' bit.” 

fie said later, “Everybody appreciates that elements of re- 

S involved. The difficulty is in drawing that liut'be- 

j H'C'.n the national security and public disclosure ” 

. he. effort to focus more attention on the CIA ‘is part of a 
■ trend m recent yeais. toward irtorc public disclosure bv the 
; Congress. J 

This trend has seen public reporting of congressmen’s not 

• dn, r and r lnCOnl ?’ ,bs ''«hzed rules in House and Senate, the 
adoption o, recorded teller voles in the House, reform of cam- 
i paign spcnc.mg and reporting of that spending, and a move 
] to ' va!ci nlorc open hearings of congressional committees. - 
I Eu , b . lical j on °. f H Senate Foreign Relations Committee staff 
| ‘ e| . 1 on ] ' aos last week meicated that CIA-supervised troops 
] 'V‘t bC ' nnr f , ; ,or e .than 30,000 were actually hearing the brunt 
, o. the combat against the enemy in Laos. 


j lia!l * Rep. Lucien N. Nedzi, ^yr> iUCirf-f f*i£j07i ** BECAME KNOWN last week that the report had lfd 

1 nelroit Democrat, the chair- ■’ ’ ' Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield, Montana Democrat 

f k il - eC ' a ho , usc subcommittee on intelligence, and tD call m extraordinary secret session of the Senate June 7 ' 

§£» u. - 1— 1" * <££L.i 

process, to put a halt to secret CIA financing of Radio Free t re(M, ! v '' >cdnesd . ay f and , ! l showed that the Nixon admini's-, 
j.urope and Radio Liberty, which beam news behind the Iron ! V f ., ™ [ J i!' S , ° f wl . thho ' dln K information and mislead- 
Curtain. ' . . -: l *• ,'-'Ongie.,s abou - growing American involvement in the 

1 • ■ Laotian war. _ ■ . 

' ..S ( r, f 11Ei{ 0F CONGRESS asks that the operations of . Senator Stuart Symington, Missouri Democrat, told the 
ic -.intelligence agency headed by Richard Helms be an open s ™ ate fhat V.S. military assistance to -Laos had trebled since 
book. But some members are miffed about the unwillingness "w',* as ?' V 25 timos as great 08 ' vhcn began in 1963. 
or (he executive branch to share more information with Con- blind,*' he satf 0 " 8pprPpr,at,ng mone y for 1,lis wa-r in the 
gross and the CIA is part of the irritant- A ,’ f ,, , .’ , 

mm himself recede, tth Suullon. deaims * H, may £ i%i 
he went so fai lust April as to make a public speech, his first fl0ln becoming involved in this kind of thing.” 
as.CIA director, outlining his views. ..y ' . “I can understand how if. happened,” he said, “but I can’t . 

He finnly denied that his ar/nnrw rune * lour imt r . ’justify in my own mind hmv if lini>Tbr>nc.r] 


• council, -blit the agency long has contended that it is respon- 
sive to Congress as well because of its brief ine* to I”,) 
nn or m ul group composed of some members of 'the Ai med 

in 1C m S an , .Appropriations committees. 

1 lus public speech here to members of the America!) s 0 . 

infonu i e ' VSJ,apC . r Et,it ° rS ’ Dircct0 ‘ Helms argued that this 
ties and orf eS T a ’ ’‘ S “ to!d mon! about our activi- 
in our highly c 

IP “S S! Clld ' - - supervised is' 


As for Radio Free Europe, which broadcasts to Eastern Eu-, 
lope, and Radio Liberty, which broadcasts to Russia, thi 
Senate has approved legislation providing $35 million in fiscal- 
1072 for “open funding” of the stations, thereby eliminating, if 
(lie bill passes the House, funding by the CIA. 

"The Senate has clearly shown,” said Senator Clifford P. 
Lase, New Jersey Republican and the bill’s sponsor, that it 
wnl no longer abdicate its responsibilities in allowing the ex- 
ecutive branch to pay out $35 million a year (to the stations) 
witnout congressional authorization." ' 


"■skuiui group is told more about our ac.livi- ,. u ; congressional authorization.” ! 

srations than is known tojiiost of the reu-srm h0r 20 ytars tlie P a ynjen!s. were made by the CIA. ' 1 
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CAN DAL is the word best cha-rac- 
| terizing the context in. which most 

•1 citizens have viewed, in recent times, 
"the intelligence establishment, particu- 
larly the CIA." This is the conclusion 
larrived” at by Professor Harry Howe 
'Ransom of Vanderbilt University in h;s 
;L>ook* on the U.S. intelligence system 
; which he has been studying for a good 
| many yews. , 

■The book' is by no means an expose. 
[The author's position is rather that of 
a well-wisher wlio would like to see 
the defects in the system eliminated in 
order that it might function more suc- 
cessfully. AH the mote noteworthy, 
then, is the material he has collected, 
as well as some of his own admissions, 
for they reveal the basic deficiencies of 
the "intelligence establishment"' which 
are essentially a reflection of the evils 
of the social system that engendered it. 

Jn Ransom's opinion the intelligence 
system, .with the CIA at its head, is 
inefficient, indeed, he considers "the 
CIA problem" to be one of the most 
urgent problems of U.S. foreign policy 
inasmuch as the failures of the CIA and 
the political scandals caused by them 
seriously damage the national interest 
and the international prestige of the 
United States. The same applies to the 
other intelligence agencies which per- 
form functions similar to those of the 
CIA. • ‘ 


* H. Ransom. The inleilicjenco Lstab- 
lir-hmenf. Harvard University Press. 
Cambridge, 1970 ; . .. 


The chief members of the vast espio- 
nage and subversion community, apart 
from the CIA, are the Defence Intel - u 
ligence Agency (DIA) with subordinate 
services in the • army, air force and 
navy, the National Security Agency, 
the State Department's Office - of 
Research and Intelligence, the intelli- 
gence branch of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Federal 
Bureau of investigation (FBI). There' 
are ten or more other departments and 
offices, among them tire U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency (USIA) and the Agency 
for International. Development, Ransom 
toll's us, which while not officially as- 
sociated with the) intelligence cotnnlu- 
nity nevertheless play their part. The 
annual budget of the intelligence estab- 
lishment, according to the author, is 
in the neighbourhood of $4,000 million, 
of which -$1,000 million each goes to 
the CIA and the National Security 
Agency. The central offices' of the CIA, 
DIA and the NS A alone have a person- . 
nel of more than 30,000. 

A large part of the book is given 
over to an analysis of the activities of 
America's prrncipal intelligence agency, 
the C.1A. Ransom is of the opinion that 
the CIA t has become something more 
than an intelligence outfit, it has assum- 
ed a wide range of political functions 
in the sphere of international relations 
and enjoys far greater .powers- than 
were foreseen by the National Security 
Act of 1947. Violating, the norms of in- 
ternational law, the CIA interferes in 
the internal affairs of other states. It 
prosecutes undeclared wars, maintains 
dictatorial regimes and engineers the 
overthrow of governments undesirable 
to the U.S.; it influences elections, sends 
its agents into public organizations in 
the U.S. arid abroad in order to control 
their activity, directs the work of "free" 
radio stations, secretly organizes the 
publication of books and articles, creates 
"private" air companies which are 
used for espionage purposes. Ransom 
maintains that the CIA has exceeded 
all limits as regards the use of foreign 
diplomatic and other official U.S. 
agencies for espionage and subversion. 
According to tire American journal 
Foreign Affairs, of the 22,000 persons 
on lire staffs of 2t>3 U.S. diplomatic mis- 
sions, only 3,300 are employed by the 
State Department. The remaining 
18,700 work for the intelligence and 
propaganda departments. 

Of considerable interest is Ransom's 
account of how the intelligence in- 
formation obtained by the American 



c-spiona 

lyfiovercment policy decisions. Tn- the 

' United States, according to Ransom, in- 
telligence alone has the exclusive pre- 
rogative to make assessments concern- 
ing the situation in any foreign country 
and tire plans of tiro respective govern- 
ment. .This is all the more disturbing 
since the intelligence people, in the 
author's opinion, are stricken with 
vrhat he calls "information pathology," 
i.e., a tendency "to interpret events in 
terras of how they prefer things to be 
rather than as they actually are" (p. 37). 
Anti-communism, hatred lor the social- 
ist countries lend a sinister colouring 
to intelligence estimates, helping to 
create a war psychosis in the United 
States and engender anti-Soviet 
campaigns. 

Describing the state of affairs in the 
American espionage community, Ran- 
som comes to the conclusion that tiie 
CIA is in need of reform. Since the 
unsavoury reputation earned . by ! 
American intelligence is, in Ransom's j 
opinion, due. mainly’ to espionage, j 
plots, political provocations, etc., which ; 
lie euphemistically refers to as "dan- ; 
destine political actions," he proposes ' 
removing them from the C.IA's prov- 
ince. He suggests further that thought 
be given, to the question of introduc- 
ing censorship of the American 'press 
which, lie says, writes far too much 
about tiie CIA's blunders and is hence 
to blame for 'its “bad publicity," 
Finally, he advocates stricter govern- 
ment control over intelligence agencies,, 
with a view primarily to establishing 
a more effective system of operative 
leadership of subversive activities in 
order to reduce the, risk of failure. 

Ransom’s recipes, of course, are not" 
likely to produce the desired results, 
for it is not a matter of rectifying some 
individual flaw, but of the sum total pi 
the sinister activities of tiie American 
intelligence. The affaiis c>f tiie CIA and 
tiie other espionage agencies aie con- 
ducted with the knowledge and coase.nl 
of the President and on instructions 
from the National Security Council. 
This means that all its activities are 
directed by The top men in Washington 
in keeping with the' requirements of 
tiie foreign policy strategy of American 
imperialism. The adventurous nature of 
that strategy makes it safe lo predict 
that new "scandals” are in store for 
U.S. intelligence in the future as well. 
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By Don Oberdorfcr 

Was! lint ton Post Staff Wr Her 


“Cl tiCF A C • [: jharpj concurs 
that increased risk of tensions 
v.’ilh Chicoms (Chinese Com- 
munists) and Uir.SR will in- 
sult from successful comple- 
tion of demonstration drop. 
However, if this is primary 
criterion for 'determining 



Other documents published 
by the National Review in- 
clude: 

° A June 19(13 paper by 
Prof. Daniel Boorstin (nowi 
director of the Smithsonian 
National Museum of History 


On connection with the nu- 
dear "demonstration," the 
document cited a May 38, 1 TD, 
recommendation from Adm. 
Arthur W. Jladford, chairman 
of 11m Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
to Secretary of Defense 
Charles R. Wilson. That rec- 
ommendation. which was con- 


• ,, « * V« i North Vietnam] leadtusn.p 

tamco tn lhe Puw v ^ ! impossible to estimate direct- 

Vnrif T n ’s advocated'; However, , C1NCPAC fmos 


Now York Times advocated! t0 visuaU 7.c 

employing atenue • 

advantageous” if 


High-ranking IDS. military 
officials twice recommended a 
‘demonstration” drop of atomic 
weapons in Indochina, in late 
1903 and early 1965, according 
to documents published yester- 
day by the conservative mag- 
azine National Review. 

The documents were among 
14 pages of supposedly "top 
secret” official papers printed 
by the magazine to ‘Thrust in- 
to an appropriate context” the 
earlier revelations of Pentagon 
papers by Tim New York 
Times, The Washington Post 
and other newspapers. The 
magazine, which is edited by 
William F. Buckley Jr., said 
the new documents were .sup- 
plied by an informant who be- 
lieved The Times account con- 
veyed a "distorted impression” 
of what happened in Vietnam. 

The National Review docu- 
ments do not appear to be 
among ■ the Pentagon papers 
reported by The Times and 
The Post. The National Review 
documents tend to show— like 
some of the papers revealed 
earlier-- that one group of 
high officials argued in the 
mid-1980s that the Vietnam 
war could be won by sudden, 
massive escalation but could 
not be won by military “grad- 
ualism.” 

According to the papers pub- 
lished by the National Review, 
Air Force and Central Intel- 
ligence Agency members of an 
interdepartmental committee 
in October 1964 recommended 
a ‘‘sharp knock” or “quantum 
escalation” strategy, including 
such measures as the closing 
of llaiphong and Sihanouk- 
ville harbors, rapid destruc- 
tion of all North’ Vietnamese 
thermal power installations and 
destruction of rail lines link- 
ing China and North Vietnam. 

These members also recom- 
mended destruction of the Red 
River dikes in North yietnam, 
neutralization of Hainan Island 


off the Vietnamese coast and! .the “postdrop airborne moni- 


critemm oi ° ^military snd Technology) reporting to 
scope an " l l * 1 - 0 . V President Kennedy that a com- 
opewa turns in ol Asm, it is historians and cub 


clear to me that withdrawal 
|is preferred course of action,” 

] the cable said. 

The document added that 
“total impact of a successful 
high altitude drop off Hni- 
. phong harbor on DRV |D n mo- 
| era tic Republic of Vietnam--' 


j other course of action for us 
• in present conflict which 
I would he more likely to (a) 

I bring DRV to conference 
| table (b) enable us to settle 

conflict on favorable terms 
for ourselves and GVN [Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam South 

adoption of mas- Vielnaini and wj save lives 
cf American fignlmg men,” 
Another National Review 
document dated Feb. 10, 1915 
— two days before the date of 
| the Sharp cable — indicates ; 
that Secretary of State Doan: 
Rusk was strongly opposed to’ 
the use 'of nuclear weapons ! 
in Vietnam. This paper is said 
to be the text of a hand- 
written nolo by Rusk sum- 


whenever 
the Chinese Communists in- 
tervene in Indochina. 

The. October 1964 document 
published by the National 
Review argued that the. 
United Staler, could prevent a 
Communist takeover in Viet- 
nam only b 

sive escalation. The document 
concluded that "if, for what- 
ever reason, it is decided to 
be paramounlly undesirable 
to adopt such a strai.egy--and 
therefore as a consequence 
impossible to achieve our ob- 
jective — the U.S. should re- 
nounce its commitment in 
Southeast Asia, and withdraw! 
as rapidly as is physically' 
possible, 


i marking the results of a high- 


JObhimu. '-■* . 

The National Review said; /eve] departmental meeting 
the Air Forcc-CIA statement'/' to discuss a possible U.S. occ- 
was a “minority” report that | duration of war. 


went further than the approv- 
ed text of the interdepartmen- 
tal study. The magazine said, 
it was not clear whether this: 
minority statement was ever 
placed before the National ) 


According to the Rusk note 
| a declaration of war by the j 
'united States “conjures up] 
: prospect of use of, atomic; 
| weapons which we do not 
want even, to suggest." 


- — - - / VVclJ.lt UVDIl. bU 

Security Council or President/' , , . 

Johnson. ‘Precedent of Korea 


Cable to Joint Chiefs 
Another document published 
by the National Review was 
said to be a February 12, 1965, 
cable to (he Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. from Adm. U.S. Grant 
Sharp, then Commander in 
Chief of U.S. f o r e. c s in 
l the Pacific (abbreviated 
CINCPAC). The cable said 
Sharp concurred in the. "gen- 
eral approach” of “Annex 
November” of Opplnn (Opera- 
tions Plan) G5-34K. Sharp add-' 
cd that he did not concur in 


“demonstration 
clear device 
use 
vices 

if 

Noi 


drop of Mil- 
foil owed by 


toring requirements” for the 
plan because additional facili- 


! Among the other reasons for 
j opposing a declaration of war, 
jlhc Rusk notes show, were the 
j “precedent of Korea as an un- 
! declared war,” the prior com- 
Unitment on many occasions of 
| U.S. ‘ troops by presidential 
j order and the fact, that it was 
I uncertain whom the United 
Stales should declare war 

against. . 

Xiie notes said the Tonkin 
i Gulf Resolution of August 
1 1964 was a sufficient authority 
for ‘‘a short term effort”— -and 
estimated that “sharp actions” 
proposed by the Joint Cniof of 
Staff would make possible the 
mtvplusion of overt U.S. mill 


mltlco of historians and cui- 
t u r a 1 anthropologists con- 
cludes the American, public 
does not lend to support “pro- 
tracted war.” 

0 A December 1953 report 
p.Uribiilcd to the head of t be 
“Division of Psychological As-- 
sessrncnl, CIA” arguing that 
a protracted war would have 
“disastrous results” in Viet- 
nam and divide the American 
public — - but that a one-to-two- 
year war would not, j 

i c June 3.91)4 assessments at- 
jtributed to the CIA reporting 
that the Soviet Union would 
: not be likely to take nuclear 
; action in Vietnam and esti- 
mating that China would in- 1 
lervene directly in the warn 
only if North Vietnam was. 
“on the point of total defeat.” j 

o The December 1964 report, 
of “an eminent private cill-j 
: zen," whom the National Re-! 
view suggests may have boom 
Dean Acbeson, recommend ingi 
that the Uni ted States should j 
not involve its forces in overt; 
fighting in Vietnam unless it' 
is willing to discontinue the] 
existing “policy of accommo- 
dation” with the Soviet Union. j 
In an editorial, the National j 
Review said it was publishing' 
only fragments of the material 
made available to it and might 
publish more later. The mag- 
azine said it had established 
to its satisfaction that the doc- 
uments being printed do not 
damage U.S. national security, 
and in fact “advance the na- 
tional interest.” 

There was no comment on 
the National Review papers 
from tile Defense Department 
or the Justice Department. 
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A lew U.S. senators and their journalistic allies 
have renewed a heavy-handed attempt to force 
the secrecy and subtlety-of the Central Intelligence' 
Agency under Ihs thumb of Congress. 

Critics of U.S. foreign policy, in Indochina and 
elsewhere, are especially eager to call the CIA. to 
account and thus by asserting accountability to re- 
store what is commonly referred to as the usurped 
“congressional responsibility in the making of 
foreign policy.” 

The erroneous implication is that Congress is 
primarily responsible for the formulation of foreign 
policy, whereas Congress is only one source of 
authority in relations with other nalions and in 
g/ national security affairs. Senators Cooper, Case and 
McGovern want the real fount of foreign policy — 

the Executive Branch. brought under much 

closer congressional control and influence, which is 
impracticable and improbable. 

•The. CIA makes a convenient scapegoat, 
especially for those who disagree wit!) the foreign 
policies of the incumbent administration and even 


more especially for those who fail to understand 
the functions (and limitations) of the CIA as an 
adjunct of the National. Security Council, re- 
. sponsible directly to the President, 

Undue secrecy in government is deplorable, 
but it does not follow that there must be no secrets 
or that the intelligence garnered by the CJA must 
'be shared with 535 members of Congress. Some 
congressional oversight of the functions of the in- 
telligence community, of which the CIA is only one 
member, is desirable and in fact, it is now and has 
•for years been exercised- at the President’s discre- 
tion through ranking congressional leaders, 

But where congressional oversight ends and 
congressional control begins is a moot point, Con- 
gress in the past has wisely recognized the re- 
strictions its sheer size and the scope of its concerns 
impose on its dealings in day-by-day international 
affairs. It lias, .therefore, given tlis Executive 
Branch the tools with which to exercise the Presi- 
dent's pre-eminent constitutional authority in 
foreign affairs, the mechanics of which involve the 
very security of the United States. 
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• By Carroll Kilpatrick 

Washhicton Post Staff Writer 

SAN CLEMENTE, Calif., July 15— President Nixon 
announced tonight in a dramatic television broadcast 
to the nation that he had" accepted an invitation from 
Premier Chou En-lai to visit China sometime before May, 
197?.. 

The invitation was extended to the President by the 
Chinese leader through Henry A. Kissinger, assistant 
to the President for national security affairs, who visited 
Peking on ins recent round-the-world tour. 

This was the first time a high American official has; 
visited the Chinese capital since the Communists gained 
control of the country more than two decades ago. 

Jt was belicvc-d that Kiss-f 
inner had been in Pakistan on 


The President then read an. I 
announcement which he. said 
was being issued simultane- 
ously in Peking. 

It disclosed that the two 
men met in Peking at a time 
it was being said in Pakistan 
that Kissinger had become ill 
and would delay his flight to 
Paris by a day to rest. 

The joint announcement said 
further: ■‘'Knowing of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s expressed desire 
to visit the People's Republic 
of China, Premier Chou En- 
lai, on behalf of the govern- 
ment of the People's Republic 
of China, has extended an in- 
vitation to President Nixon to 
visit China at an appropriate 
dale before May, 3972. presi- 
dent Nixon accepted this in- 
vitation with pleasure.” 


. . o ! | 

[ i Af ; | 

..Li. v.Vvi 

No other trip the President 
could malic, even one to the 
Soviet Union, could attract so 
much attention as a visit to 
China. And it will be on the 
eve of his reelection campaign. 

After the Ping-Pong match 
in ePking between U.fS. and 
Chinese fable tennis teams in 
April, Mr. Nixon told a news 
conference that he hoped to 
visit China in some capacity 
during his lifetime and that 
he hoped his children would 
be able to go there. 

At the time, no one expect- 
ed that he might be able to 
undertake such a visit while 
Istill in the presidency. And 


• Mr. Nixon said that the, even after the liberalization of 
meeting is “to seek the riorm-j trade announced last mouth, 
alization of relations between' high administration officials 
the two countries and also to were dubious about a U.S. pres- 


idential visit. 

Kissinger departed Wa.h- 


July 9 to 11, but in fact, the 
President disclosed, Kissinger 
bad gone to Peking. 

Mr. Nixon said in Ids ex- 
tremely brief statement, deliv- 
ered from the NBC studios in 
Burbank, Calif., that he would 
undertake the journey, to the 
Communist capital because of 
his “profound conviction that 
all nations will gain from a 
reduction of tensions' and a. 
better relationship between! 
the. United States and the 
People’s Republic of China.” 

“Jt is in this spirit that I 
will undertake what 1 deeply 
hope will become a journey 
for peace, peace not just for 
our generation but for future 
generations on this, earth we 
share .together." 

The a.nnoui 
official Was! 

prise but the jWaeUt/n was 
generally favorable. House 


small group knew what the 
President would say when he 
began speaking shortly after 
10:30 p.m. KDT. Kissinger ac- 
companied the President from 
his Son Clemente home to the 
studios in Burbank. 

The disclosure came in the 
fourth sentence when Mr. 
Nixon said that in pursuance 
of the goal to establish more 
•normal relationships between 
the United Stales and the 
People’s Republic of China, he 

iiccmcnt caught lh atl sent 
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exchange views on questions 
of concern to the two sides. ington July 1 for an anneune- 
The President emphasized ed visit to Vietnam, Thailand, 
that his action in seeking bet- India, Pakistan and Paris, lie 
ter relations .with the Com- went in one of the: presiden- 

... , tial jets and arrived hero 

rmmist regime,, which conti ols Tucsday monling aflCr non . 

some 750 million peisons, s j 0 , ; , flight from Paris. 

“will not he al the expense jj; e j-, as . conferred extensive- 
of our old friends,” meaning ly since then with the Presi- 
. the Chinese under Chiang dent and Secretary of State 
: s Kai-shek on Taiwan. j William P. Rogers and almost! 

He also said the new rcla-| 110 0I5e rise.. 

The story of how the secret 
of his visit was kept lias not 
been told, but it may be dis- 
closed Friday. White House 
press secretary Ronald U- 
Ziegler has scheduled an 
early morning briefing. 

, It was considered almost 
certain that Kissinger would 
have discussed U.S, -Vietnam, 
relations while in Peking. 
Only yesterday, Gough Wlnt- 1 
lam, the Australian opposition 
loader, who had been in Pe- 
king at the same time as Kis- 


Rcpubliean Leader Gerald 
Ford of Michigan called it 
“singularly significant in the 
pursuit of world peace.” Sen- 
ate Majority Leader . Mike 
Mansfield (Mont.) described 
himself as “flabbergasted . . . 
but very pleased and happy 
that the President has accept- ; 
ed Peking’s invitation.” . 

No advance text cf any kind : 
had been distributed, and no! tionship is • “not directed 
one 


outside an extremely! against any other nation.” This 


was believed to be a refer- 
ence to both the Soviet Union 
and- Taiwan, which are ex- 
pected to view the new turn 
of events with obvious con- 
cern and dismay. 

“Any nation can be our 
friend without being any other 
nation’s enemy,” the President 
declared. 

The extraordinarily well- 
kept secret of the Kissinger 
visit together with the aston 


jshing announcement tonight singer, reported that Premier 
will have repercussions world- Chou indicated a. willingness 

“"A 
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. By GARNETT D. HORNER 

Star Stall Writer 

SAN CLEMENTE, Calif. — 
Brig. Gen. Alexander M. Haig 
.Jr. doesn’t see his name’ in the 
paper very often — and that’s 
the way he likes it. 

' So it’s not surprising if his 
name seemed unfamiliar when 
you read on three days in suc- 
cession last week that he was 
conferring with President Nixon 
and Secretary of State William 
P. Rogers at the President’s of- 
. fice here. 

As deputy assistant to the 
President for national security 
affairs —.Dr, Henry A. Kissin- 
ger’s alter ego— Haig was sub- 
stituting for Kissinger in the 
presidential councils while Kis- 
singer persued a fact-finding 
mission in Southeast Asia. 

An ambitious /fessional mil- 
itary man, Haig figures the less 
personal publicity the better for 
his career'ih the Army. 

Actually, he is one of a new 
breed of armed force offiers that 



GEN. HAIG 


has developed since World W’ar 
II — politico-military specialists, 
as much at home in the jungle of 
diplomacy as on a battlefield. 

It was his extensive back- 
ground in politico-military af- 
fairs, plus his recent combat ex- 
perience in Vietnam, that led to 
his transfer from deputy com- 
mandant of West Point to senior 
military adviser to Kissinger in 
January 1969, when the Nixon 
administration came into office. 
He was made Kissinger’s deputy- 
in June last year. . 

He and Kissinger work togeth- 
er on the full range of matters 
coming before them as foreign 
policy advisers to the President 
and the top of the NSC staff, 
i Haig coordinates the-NSC staff 
work and tries to make sure that 
NSC papers going to the Presi- 
, dent represent the most honest 
and objective possible articula- 
f tion of views from all govern- 
ment departments concerned. 


chief US., negotiator in the Viet- 
nam peace talks. 

On Kissinger’s return, Haig 
will resume his work behind the 
scenes. 

Haig, 46, is a 1947 West Point 
graduate. 

As part of its program_to de- 
velop senior officers who are 
savvy about political and diplo- 
matic affairs as well as combat, 
the Army sent him to graduate 
school at Georgetown Universi- 
ty, where he received a master’s 
degree in international relations 
in 1951. 

Other Programs Completed 

Haig also is a graduate of the 
ground general school at Ft. Ri- 
ley, Kan.; the armor school at 
Ft. Knox, Ky.; the Navy War 
College and the Army War Col- 
lege. 

He served as military assist- 
ant to the secretary of the Army 
and, from 1963 to 1965, as deputy 
special assistant to the secre- 


/ 


tary and deputy secretary of De- 
fense. During these assignments 
his duties included policy plan- 
ning for Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic and Latin America 
and laison with the White 
House. 

Hs assignments with troops 
include service as a rifle platoon 
leader in the 1st Cavalry Divi- 
sion, Far East Command, in 
1943 and 1949. He served in five 
campaigns during the Korean 
war. 

In Vietnam, Haig served with 
the 1st Infantry on the division 
staff and subsequently as a 
battalion and then a brigade 
commander in 1936-67. 

He has been decorated with 
the Distinguished Service Cross, 
the Silver Star with oak leaf 
cluster, the Legion of Merit with 
two oak leaf clusters, the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross with two 
oak leaf clusters, and the Aii 
Medal with 27 oak leaf clusters. 


In the Hot Seat ' 


For the past 10 days or so, 
Haig has been sitting in Kissin- 
ger’s hot seat, dealing directly 
with the President. He often 
sees the President when Kissin- 
ger is around but otherwise oc- 
cupied, but such occasions rare- 
ly are publicized. 

Kissinger is due here tomor- 
row to report on his mission to 
South Vietnam, - Thailand, India 
and Pakistan, winding up with a 
conference in Paris today with 
Ambassador David K. E. Burce, 
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eeks to' Embarrass 


ByTADSZULC 

• Special to The New York Times . 

WASHINGTON, July S- 


The 


The State Department press 
officer, Charles W. Bray 3d, 
said here about the Bruce pro- 
Iposal that "we regret that the 


Central Intelligence North Vietnamese anc! the Viet' 


' [addition, it repackages Hanoi’s upon whom Hanoi and the Viet- 
i.idemands for a political settle- cong had looked with favor in 
: jinent m South Vietnam in a ■ 

| [Superficially more attractive 
! | form.” ■ 


Agency has told President j cong did not respond affirma- 
Nixon that the. new Victcong lively to this suggestion out 
peace proposal is aimed at continue to -hope that they will 

embarrassing 'the' United States 'do so." 

“both at home and overseas" 
and encouraging the opponents 
of President Nguyen Van Thieu 
in South Vietnam. 

Other negative comments on 
the plan were contained in a 
[detailed analysis submitted to 
'Mr. Nixon and other top Ad- 
ministration officials last Friday 
a day after Mrs. Nguyen Thi 
Biuh, the chief Victcong dele- 
gate, offered her proposals at 
I the Paris talks. , '■ - 
j The agency’s evaluation, ac- 
cording to senior Administra- 
tion officials, was one of 
several top-level studies of 
the Communist plan on which 
President Nixon and Secretary 
of State William P. Rogers 
based their decision to in- 
struct the United States dele- 
gation in Paris to seek further 
clarifications today from the 
Communist - side in "restricted 
sessions," or private talks. 

Reservations Expressed 
. The evaluation as well as tit 


VT 


Nixon Expected to Wait 
Highly-placed officials indi- 
cated their belief that President 
Nixon would refrain from pub- 
licly expressing his views on 
the developments in the 
talks until the situation became 
“much clearer” through public 
or private exchanges in Paris. 

They said that only after 
such clarifications would Mr. 
Nixon address the nation on 
the state of the negotiations. 
They recalled that last year he 
had waited nearly three weeks 
after the Communists presented 
their peace plan on Sept. 17 
before making his counter- 
proposal on Oct. .7, 

■ “At this stage, we are not 
prepared to reject or to accept 
anything as a package,” a 
senior official Said. “We are 
looking and we at'e probing 
because this is the business of 
diplomacy.” 

Other officials said that the 
negotiating situation would be 
parallel studies prepared in re- reviewed again when He my A. 
cent days by the State and De- 


New Nuances Recognized 
The analysis recognized, how- 
ever, that "there are two new 
nuances in the Communist posi- 
tion on a. political settlement in 
South Vietnam.” 

The principal features of Mrs. 
Binh’s plan were the Commu- 
nist readiness to start releasing 
United States- war prisoners os 
American troops begin with- 
drawing from Vietnam after a 
date "in 1971” is set by Wash- 
ington, and the dropping of the 
Communists’ long-standing in- 


the past. 

The. analysis said that the 
Victcong plan's first “new nu- 
ance” was that, instead of de- 
manding a coalition regime in 
Hanoi, it “simply demands that 
the United States ‘cease back- 
ing the bellicose group’ headed 
by Thieu.” , ;• 

The other nuance, it said, is 
that the Communists no longer 
ask a “three-segment” regime, 
including Communists, but a 
broad "government of national 
concord” to bo negotiated by 
the Victcong with a “post-Tirieu 
administration.” 

"The Communists seern to be 


sistence on a coalition regime [trying to leave the impression 
■m Saigon as the condition for a t that the form of government is 
political settlement. (open to negotiation,” the docu- 

But after analyzing tne plan,i incn t said. "Moreover, the lau- 
the C. I, A. offered this assess-; guage of this section — and in* 
nient of the Communist motivesjdced much of the statement— 
m presenting- their July J. pro- Us cast to convoy an image of 

posals: _ . p. — 

J conciliation and reasonable* 
! ness without committing Hanoi 
to. anything specific.” 

The analysts also warned 




fensc' Departments and the Na 
tional Security Council staff 
have expressed numerous seri- 
ous reservations about the Vict- 
cong plan. • 

■ Rut all the studies also found 
new elements in the plan. The 
C.I.A, paper, for example, noted 
(that “it softens” the Comma*] 
nist position on the 'American] 
prisoners of war and presents j 
“two new nuances” on . the' 
South Vietnamese political set- 
tlement. For this reason, senior 
officials said, the Administra- 
tion chose to seek to engage in 
what officials here termed 
"meaningful negotiations.” 

Senior officials emphasized 
that they did not consider the 
fact that the Communists had 
not . responded immediately to 
the proposal for “restricted” 
sessions, made today in Paris 
by David K. E. Bruce, the chief 
United States negotiator, as an 
outright rejection. 

They said that "something 
resembling a negotiating proc- 
ess may be in the making.” 

At San Clemente, Calif., 
where President Nixon and Mr. 
Rogers conferred for the third 
time this week on strategy in 
the Paris talks, a White House 
spokesman, Gerald L. Warren, 
said that Mr. Bruce was at- 


Kissinger joins Mr. Nixon and 
Mr. Rogers in San Clemente on 
Sunday. The next screduled 
session of the Paris talks is 
next Thursday. 

Mr. Kissinger, the President’s 
special assistant for national 
security affairs, visited Saigon 
last weekend and is to confer 
with Mr. Bruce in Paris on 
Saturday. 

Richard Helms, the Director] 
of Central Intelligence, whose 
agency was reported to have 
drafted the first analysis of 
the Vietcong plan, participated 
in the discussions on the United 
States response to the Commu- 
nist proposals after he flew to 
San Clemente with President 
NLxon and Mr. Rogers last] 
Tuesday. I 

Officials familiar with various 
Administration evaluations of, 
the Vietcong plan said that the'* 
C. I. A. analysis was “perhaps 
the most pessimistic — but also* 
the most realistic — of the lot.” 

Its over-all conclusion, con- 
tained in the first paragraph of 
the document, said: 

“The Vietcong’s new seven- 
point proposal softens the 
Communists’ position on the 
prisoner-of-war release but re- 
tains and amplifies a very 
tough line on United States dis- 
engagement from the war., In 


tempting to start “meaningful 

[negotiations. App rovec j For Release 


"The Communists doubtless 
hope that their iniatiative on 
the prisoners — coupled as it is 
with a restatement of their 
basic position on United States 
withdrawals — will make things 
awkward for the United States 
Government both at home and 
overseas.” 

"They may also believe that! 
their political 'proposals will 
appeal to many in the United 
States who are. looking for a 
face-saving way out of the war. 
They probably are also hoping 
that'the new proposal will fuel 
worries in Saigon about Wash- 
ington's longer-term support. 

“The new formula for a po- 
litical settlement in South Viet- 
nam, by its fuzziness and air 
of reasonableness, is designed 
both to encourage individuals 
Tn South Vietnam whose sup- 
port of the war is wavering 
and to give some ammunition 
to those who are already work- 
ing to build an anti-Thieu, anti-, 
war constituency.” 

Coincidence of Beliefs 

This aspect of the analysis] 
was known to coincide with 
the belief in other Administra-l 
tion quarters that the Commu-, 
nist peace plan was launched, 
;at least in part, to influence the 
outcome of the October 'elec- 
tions in South Vietnam, where 
'President Nguyen Van Thieu is 
seeking re-election. ■ 

In this context, the analysis 
noted that "among other things; 
the Communists seem intent on 
creating the impression that 'the 
election of Big Minh could 
prove an initial step toward 
peace.” ... 

"Big Mink” is Gen. Duong 
Van Minh, a potential but un- 
declared presidential candidate 


against pitfalls in the Commu- 
nist proposal for releasing the 
American prisoners in exchange 
for the withdrawal of United 
States troops from Vietnam 
under a set deadline. This has 
appeared to be the most attrac- 
tive aspect of Mrs. Binh’s peace 
package. . • 

But the analysis said that; 
while "the formulation on the 
prisoner-release question is 
new,” the Communist demand 
on total United States military, 
disengagement “is as firm as 
ever.” 

“Moreover, by including for 
the first time civilian as well as 
military prisoners, the Commu- 
nists -are opening the .whole 
thorny problem- "of the Com- 
munist civilian cadre who are 
now held by Saigon,” it said. 
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Following are texts of key 'documents accompanying 
the Pentagon’s study of the Vietnam war, dealing with the Ad- ' 

. ministration of President John F. Kennedy up to the events that 
brought the overthrow of President Ngo Dinh Dion in 1963. 

■ Except where excerpting is specified, the documents cure printed. 

> verbatim, with only unmistakable typographical errors cor- 
i reefed.. A ’ . - . . 1 ■■ - : ■ 

. U.S. 'Ambassador’s ’60 Analysis 
Of Threats to Saigon Regime 

" , -Cablegram from Elbridge Durbrow, United States Ambassador in Saigon, 
to Secretary of Stale Christian A. I letter, Sept. 16, 1960. 




As indicated .our 493 and 53S Diem 
regime confronted by two separate but 
related dangers. Danger from demon- 
strations or coup attempt in Saigon 
could occur earlier; likely to be pre- 
dominantly non-Communistic in origin 
but Communists can be expected to 
endeavor infiltrate o.ud exploit any such 
attempt-. Even more serious danger is 
’ gradual Viet, Cong extension of control 
i over countryside which, if current Corn- 
■ munist progress continues, would mean 
i loss free Vie-t-nam to Communists. 
These two dangers are related because 
Communist successes in rural .areas 
- embolden them to extend their activities 
to Saigon and because non-Communist 
temptation to engage in demonstrations 
or coup is partly motivated by sincere 
desire prevent Communist take-over in 
Viet-nam. 

Essentially [word illegible] sets of 
measures required to meet these two 
! dangers. For .Saigon danger essentially 
political and psychological measures re- 
quired. For countryside clanger security 
measures as well as political, psycho- 
logical. and economic measures needed. 
However both sets measures should be 
carried out simultaneously and to some 
extent individual steps will be aimed at 
both dangers. . ' 

! . Security recommendations have been i 
made in our 539 and other messages, ■ 
including formation internal security 
council, centralized intelligence,, etc. 

' This message therefore deals with our 
political and economic recommenda- 
i tions. 1 realize some measures I am 
recommending are drastic and would be 
most [word illegible] for an ambassador 
to make under normal circumstances, 
hut conditions here are by. no means 




normal. Diem government is in quite ■ 
serious danger. Therefore, in my opinion 
prompt and even drastic action is called : 
for. I am well aware that Diem has in 
past demonstrated astute judgment and • 
has survived other serious crises. Pos-. 
sibly his judgment will prove superior 
to ours this time, but I believe never- 
theless we have no alternative but to ■ 
give him our best judgment of what we 
believe is required to preserve his gov- ' 
efnmeiit. While Diem obviously resented ' 
my frank talks earlier this year and will 
probably resent even more suggestions 
outlined below, he lias apparently acted 
on some of our earlier suggestions and 
might act on at least some of the 
following: • 

1. I would propose have frank and 
friendly talk with Diem and explain our 
serious concern about present situation 
and his political position. I would toll 
him that, while matters I am -raising 
deal primarily with internal -affairs, I 
would like to talk to him frankly, and 
try to be as helpful as I can be giving 
him -the considered judgment of myself 
and some of his friends in Washington- 
011 appropriate measures to assist him 

• in present serious situation. (Believe it . 
best not indicate talking, under instruc- 
tions.) I would particularly stress de- 
' sirability of actions to broaden and 
increase his [word illegible] support 
prior to 1961 presidential elections re- 
quired by constitution before cud April. 

X would propose following actions to 
President: .. - , | 

2. Psychological shock effect is re- ■ 
quired to take initiative from Commu- 
nist propagandists as. well as non-Com- 
munist * oppositionists and convince 
population government taking effective 

’ " iitiwu'esent.situciiflr 
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of hand. To achieve that effect follow- 
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4. Permit National Assembly wider 
legislative initiative and area of genuine 
debate and bestow on it authority . to 
conduct, with appropriate publicity, 
public investigations of any department 
of government with right to question 
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M , v lcfi i» were were signs MonaF Security Action Menu jbhrisoh' wrote' that State 
of ^ n e,' . ! orandum of . Jan. t 8 ’, 11 ), 1 . 16 ifelt “our training program 


Then °Lem n i tzcr if he fob! c,a >’ s . iatcr , ' sh ™ s °! at lh ° 'fob Alt VN (Army°of the Re- 
,, rc ’i <} K . “talkin" paper” I’rcstdent was focusing not • pvibllc of Vietnam) be based 
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prepared for him, was to 
quote the President to him- 
self: ■ , 

“The President on 22 Nov- 
ember 1961 authorized the 
Secretary of State to in- 
struct the US Ambassador 
to Vietnam to inform Presi- 
dent Diem that the U.S. Gov- 
. ernment ■ was prepared to 
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, .GENERAL LUMNITZER 
■ ... a grim chart talk. 

By Chalmers M. Roberts 

Washington Post Staff Writer 
The year 1962 opened for 
President Kennedy with the 
grim word that he had not 
done enough to save South 
Vietnam. 

. According to documents 
■from the Pentagon 'study 
available to The Washington 
Post, the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff .had 
prepared one of those 
Pentagon flip-chart talks for 
Mr. Kennedy. Although 
there is no direct evidence, 
•it seems a reasonable as-' 
sumption that the talk was 
‘delivered. In any case, it is 
likely that, the dreary word 
reached the President. 

Gen. Lyman L. Lcmnilzcr, 
i then the JOS chairman, was 
prepared to discuss China’s 
-problems (things must be 
bad because .wheat had been 
(purchased from Canada and 
Australia), the setup of the 
16,500-man Vielcong military 
establishment and the belief 
: that North 1 Vietnam then 
was running a training cen- 
ter near the city of Vinh 
, “where pro-Vietcong South 
Vietnamese receive an 18- 
month military course inter- 
spersed with intensive Com- 
' munist political indoctrina- 
tion.” 

“Two 600-man 
already have 
training,” said 
“.talking paper 
9 •meeting with 


Chiefs were 
larger 


on sending in combat forces lp r i m ' a i-iiy on the ; concept 
but on counterinsurgency. that the Vietnamese arniy' 
He .ordered establishment, will start winning ' on the 
of “a Special Group (Count- day when it hats obtained 
er-Insurgency)” to .“assure the confidence of the Viet-- 
unity .of effort and the use. namese" peasants. As a spe- 
of all Available 'resources c ific example 1 suggest that 
with maximum effectiveness we ' immediately seek Vict- 
in preventing arid resisting namese implementation of a 
subversive insurgency and policy of promptly giving a 
related forms of indirect ag- small reward in ricc,tsalt or 
gression in. friendly coun- ]nonC y (commodities in 
join the GVN (Government tries.” The new group was which the Vietcong a be in 
of South Vietnam' in a to he headed by Gen. Max- short supply) to every per'- 
sharply increased effort to well Taylor. An annex to the son who gives information 
avoid ' a further deterlora- memorandum listed ; the to the army. Similarly, vil- 
tion of the situation in SVN’ “critical areas’ assigned to lages winch show determin a- 
(South Vietnam)” Next, 11 as' Laos, South Vietnam tion to resist the Vietcong 
were listed the ' military’ R n Thailand. ; .. .. should receive the promp- 

steps the President had ap- The same day Gen. Lem- test possible suppoit. 
proved less than two months nitz.er sent a memorandum / The Joint 
earlier. to Brig. Gen, Edward Laws-,/ concerned with the 

One chart showed “ap- dale, who had been dealing view. Defense ■ Secretary 
proved and funded construe- with insurgencies- for years, - Robert S McNamara sent 
ticni projects” including i-m- stating that “now a strong the President a memoran- 
provements at airfields at case can be made for in- dum that illuminated then 
Plciku, Bienhoa and at Tan- creased direct participation frame of rnincL 
sonnhut (Saigon). I-i-re was by US personnel in the plan- Entitled The Strategic 
the commitment .thus far.* ning and supervision of Vi- Importance of , the Southeast 
But', the “talking paver" in-' etnamese counterinsurgency Asia Mainland, the Jan. Id 

dicatcd, that .was not operations. Inherent in such paper was signed by Lem*. 

enough. ' ; increased direct participa- mtzer for all the chiefs. It \ 

tion should, be some assur- began this way: 
vf T i £ , I ance of US support for “1. The United- States has 

listed, such as defoliation Diem personally.” clearly stated and demon-, 

were characterized « hau rim ni tzcr was respondin'* strated that- one -of its.unal- 

mg "all the earmarks of Lemmtzci was i esponcun„ . . . n n-j ec .tivcs is the ore- ■ 

: gimmicks that cannot and to Lansdale s statement that ,. „ 0 f South Vietnam 
. will not win the war in Diem was worried about a vention o 
| South Vietnam.” The docu- coup against him and that 
ments do not show that the this had. made him leluctant 
President had yet commit- to. let Jiis field commanders 
ted himself to "win the war” “implement the task, force 
but that was the clear prein- concept that was an impor- 
ise. The "commitment of US , tant part of the over-all plan 
units” in support of Presi- , of operations against the 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem’s Vietcong.” ./ 
forces in one form or an- On Jan. 26, the State De- 
other “should make it ob- partment came up with 


vious to the Vietnamese and some suggestions. Deputy 


battalions 

completed 

% 

the Presi- 


dent, “and another two bat- to . Mi 


the rest of the world that Under Secretary U. - Alexis 
the United States is commit- Johnson suggested to Dep- 
ted to preventing Coramu- uty Defense Secretary Ros- 
nist domination of South well Gilpatric that if the 
Vietnam and Southeast Vietnamese armed forces 
Asia.” . were to be increased at the 

Yet “all of the recent ac- - time' “we would envisage 
tions we ■ have taken may Strategic plans made in Sai- 
still not he sufficient to gon giving priority to areas 
stiffen the will of the gov- to be cleared and. held and 
ernment and the people of setting forth general meth- 
SVN sufficiently- to resist 1 ods to he used. We believe 
Communist pressure and these, should he accom- 
' win the war without the US plished by numerous small 
committing combat forces.” tactical actions planned and 

-lhie_dc f uments_^ila.bX executed by Aroerfcan Mid 


falling to communist aggres- 
sion and the subsequent loss 
of the remainder of the 
Southeast Asia mainland.; 
The military objective,! 
therefore,- must be to take 
expeditiously all action^ 
necessary to defeat commu- 
nist , aggression in South 
Vietnam. The immediate 

strategic importance of ; 
Southeast Asia lies in the 
political value that can ac- 
crue to the Free World 
through a successful stand : 
in that area. Of equal im- 
portance is the psychologi- 
cal impact that a firm posi- ; 
tion by the United States i 
will have on the countries of 
the world — both free and 
communist. On the negative 
side, a. United States politi- . 
cal and/or military with- 
drawal from the Southeast 
Asian area would have an 
adverse psychological im- 1 
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^ .'Star Staff Wrik-r 

The secret Pentagon- papers depict the John- 

1 !-l ~ ~ ITT.lfll rl TO 1 H r ft nr 


the summary . "Now was the time, many of 
similar plans the top cy.S. policymakers 
for the. use of hoped, .when" convincing U.S. 
troops in the supp0) . t fov tbs new regime it 
Saigon might allow the gov- 
ernment of Vietnam to start 
winning its own war,” the 
summary concludes. 

But very soon it was discov- 
ered that progress reports 
from Vietnam had been gross- 
ly exaggerated, and that the 
deterioration that was vie. wed 
as related to the anti-Diem- 
coup was actually well undcr- 
„„ •( i wav months before that time. 

“EARLY IN .A' 3 'VL“ Am Secondly, “the hope for po- 
Mr.rine battalions to South . . j slabilily was never even 
Vietnam. By April 196o, white “ - - - - / - •. 


at this time, 
says, but no 
were drafted 
U.S. ground 

South. ,, ■ . 

“In the aftermath of 1 resi- 
dent Johnson’s lauclslids eloc* 
toral victory in November 
1934, and in the face, of persis- 
tent- instability in South Viet- 
nam the administration final- 
ly expanded the war to include 
a limited, carefully controlled 
air campaign against tlie 
north,’ 1 the summary says. 



on- papers depict the John-" Vietnam. By A PP, : ' established before it disinle- 

son administration as wracked with doubts and .continuing to ■Mlo.w the a - ted in thc Kanh coup of 

/iet.nnm during Johnson’s nouncod pol'Q . . vA. January, 1034. 


n'ounced policy oi . V January, 1034. 

enable the. government of Viet- , n ■> ’ 
nam to win its own war, the by THIS TIME the military 
U S had adumbrated a policy assistance c o m m a n d was 
0 f‘ u S military participation arguing that “military effort' 
which presaged a high degree could .not succeed m the ab- 
of Americanization of the war sence of efrccuve po.it cal , 
‘ offo’ t ” leadership, and the Central 

To “a d u m h r a. t c” is to Intelligence Agency was argu- 
“sliadc" or sketch lightly the ing that “military victories 
Ictecl military onuons. ll comemw ' outline of all object. The ana- were needed to nourish the 

nvunbm's of the N'Tlionfd Security Council avoided jysts apparently one suggest- popular attitudes conduciv - 
membMoOl urn j . nli Vn „ n( r that us policy continued political stability.” 

debate over whether U.S. goals weieieahstic, ana m b that v ^„' e outline right up Thus, the summary says, 
avoided the hard military dcoimork. at, ..ell. ^ to the timeAhen thc country’s “there was a sufficiently 
' ■ • This summary 'appeared at odds with* eavliei .. n £tK ] pvos tigc were com- broad awareness within U.S. 

., » r ,n as determinative of the m ni 0( i to the v/ar. ■ officialdom to permit a useful 

.published maternal. from the f Southeast Asia, 0n widespread interpreta- debate on U.S. action .. . 

study, which was interpretea ‘ ial l0 tho future ,. °‘A ' ' -ly disclosures of the- “The debate did begin, hut 

as showing that he adm.nis- og % nd BS tho de- fromthls period in hobbles ... Mid-1SG-1 was 

tration committed itself to es- ? i £ nil ^ c t test of U.S. ability to that 'the Johnson admin- not an auspicious time for new 
calatmg Hie wui ba.oie Pitsi- rwimnnict sunnort ''. ,s ‘ ii rf-m nr hires in nohev bv a Dres- 

den 


uncertainties about Vietnam during Johnson s 
first year in office— -unwilling to. scale down am- 
bitious policy goals, but also unwilling to escalate 
the U.S. military commitment. 1 

A “summary and analysis” of the early John- 
son' phase in Vietnam, from November 1963 to 
April 1965, pictures'' U.S. policymakers in a 
dilemma between epen-ended goals and sharply 
constricted military options. It contends that 


vember 19S4. 

Only a limited selection of 
the Pentagon papers' was 
made available to The Star, so 
it was not clear whether the 
differences involved conflict- 
ing interpretations by report- 
ers studying the documents, 
-or whether they arose among 
.the authors in various parts of 
the massive analysis. 

. The papers made available 
'.suggest that the 1S64 elections 
'played an important --hut un- 
spoken — role in Vietnam 
d c c i s i p n-making. But the 
suggestion is that the Presi- 
dent and his advisers were 
.paralyzed into inaction, refus- 
ing even to discuss the pos- 
sibility of modifying U.S. ob- 
jectives to take into, account 
the deteriorating situation, and 
at thc same time refusing to 
face the alternative of a mas-, 
sivc military commitment. 

“While .U.S. policy objectives 
were stated in the very most 
comprehensive terms,” the^ 
analysis says, “the means em- 
ployed were both consciously 
limited and purposely indirect. 

“That is, thc U.S. eschewed 
employing all of its military 
might —or 
- portion of 
which was v 


for ‘wars 
tion’.” 

What limited resources 


national libera—- headed 

- -- th0 ' Pl A ! number of discrepancies opponent’s “radical’ propos- 

U.S. did commit, the summary . official public state- als. . . 

says, were further dtlmed be- ' ts ' nd internal documents “Nor was any time, pnor to 
cause they were applied indi- ™ onts b a ointcd out to make or immediately following the 
rectly through the weak and ^ ’ jef pomica . ejections very appealing for 
beleagured South Vietnamese thc « sum m?.ry and the same reason Thus, while 

government. analysis” of this period is an the debate m high oificial cn- 

anai^is f »• n 0 f» ie cJcs v/as very, very different 

“AN AGONIZING, year-long accurate icp Oc-ent at.on o. U - public debate, it still 

i internal debate took place Pentagon papci*, such a con .. . . i, 


ebate took place remagon P‘4->‘-“n ., “A reflected 

double backdrop of elusion, was . apparent y ^ V « x 


against the * . 

this dilemma and presidential 
election year politics,” thc 
summary says. ■ ■ 

“. . . Yet there was no sen-' 
ous debate in Washington on 
the desirability of modifying 
U.S. objectives. These re- 
mained essentially fixed even 
as the means for their realiza- 
tion-limited U.S. material 
support for the government of 
Vietnam— underwent one cri- 
sis and disappointment after 
another.” ’ 

Declared policy “raced far 
ahead of resource allocations 
and use decisions,” the study 
says, and as the situation con- 
tinued to deteriorate “the U.S. 
pursued an ever-expanding 
number of minor, specific pro- 
grammatic measures which 


the existence of the 

i! rtuTn "defini ti vely by the au- public debate,” the sunupary 

The .evolution of policy dur- In "March, of 196-1, immedi- 
• un . the period is shcwij ately after Defense Secretary 
throui'li the substance of some Roberts. McNamara and pros- 
rrudal National Security Ac- pcctive Ambassador Maxwell 
tion yUvnorandums, each ol Taylor had visited Vietnam, 


thcr .what was to become 
massive U.S. commitment. 


hi'civ delineates a little fur- another NSAM was written, 

taken “verbatim” from tno- 
McNamara-Taylor report. 

This memorandum eonelud- 
... THE HUST memorandum ed that , the situation in Vist- 
v.ns written November 26, liam v ?as serious and deterio- 
1961. and “was intended pn- rating and that thc loss of 
manly to endorse the policies' Vietnam would endanger Asia 
pursued by President Kennedy a n the way to Taiwan, Korea, 


and to ratify provisional deci- 
sions reached in Honolulu just 
before tho (Kennedy) assassi- 
nation,” the study says. 

President Diem had also 
been assassinated a short time 
before, and Hie Nov. 26 NSAM 


Japan, Australia and New 
Zealand. 

But the memorandum alyo 
rejected the idea of sending 
U.S. toops, despite the magni- 
tude of tiie impending disas- 
ter, because, thc Pentagon re- 
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i memorandum approved by 
’■President Eisenhower Jan. 16, 
>■1951. 

in This previous National Secu- 
rity Council memo, circulated 
a NSC 5-105, was the. basic doc- 
' ument of the period outlining 
' the administration’s determi- 
nation to keep Indochina from 
i lulling to Communists. ; 


eliminate tire ViclMiuh threat 
by “mid-1955,,’ ! also looked to 
what IJ.S. should do if Comma 
nist China were toyinlervcrt! 
“overfly.” 

Either alone, or in concert 
with Great Britain, France, 
Australia, New Zealand and 
the Associated States, the 
United States -■-according to 
NSC paper —should provide 
air and naval assistance for 
“resolute defense of Indochina 
itself”’ and provide the “major 
forces” for interdicting the 
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‘ ■ ■ lilt; *“*'*;•' . in an utuumv vu;un. 

. V- : v By GEORGE SHSilSI AN ... • se nhower himself later was to Adclitiona n y> the U.S. would 

- , * star staff v/nter i.. 1 * *' -* ' * name the “domino tncoiy “intensify covert operations to 

• V t .^vnf«Ppnh«Tmi archives” ‘ Southeast Asia— if inciocnma ^ guerrilla forces against 

Documents m theseciet^l enla^on aic . {dl t0 thc Vietnamese : Commir Coninnm5st china,” utilize Na- 

nists •sponsored by 1 emn u ana tional ; st Chinese forces from 
Moscow, the U.S. position in Taiwa;i a g a i ns t the mainland 
Asia, possibly the ivlictcuc an(l j„ Soulheasl Asia and Ko- 
East, and the offshore 1 acnic ^ he j p t j ie British in llong 
islands— including Indonesia, Kongi gnc j help evacuate' 
the Philippines and Japan B renc h civilians and military 
would, be gravely jcopaidizect. p e0 ple frojn Indochina. 

"Hi.H* .“‘mpScnVnara- FURTHERMORE, thc Jan. 1G 
china, bc^an the < 1 continued, if Britain and 


iint; w ^uuujuuijjw. j iorces. ior meiuicims « 

The memo laid out what Ei- Chinese in an outside China. 

t liT r-.i coif f OV \V£IS VO , .i.m- it c> 


Star Staff Writer 


nn Vietnam reveal how far planning went inside 
the Eisenhower administration in 1955 foi mi i- 
tarv intervention in Indochina and perhaps war 
with Communist China. . ■ 

The documents, obtained by The Star, con- 
firm the already-public .picture of Eisenhower 
president surrounded by advisers who recom- 
mended military action in Indochina— but ulti- 
mately rejecting their advice. ’ 

pint the documents show, for the first time, 
tl je depth and extent of plans prepared by tne 
military for possible intervention. 

. Early in 1954, the French were facing a 
crisis in their war against the Communist Viet 
Minh. The United Stales,. should remain, and the Clu- 

corn milled to Franco, was pro- : ’v-ouidbe needed. Ac- 

■viding military and economic 


graph of the Jan. IS memo, 
“the Communist and non -Com- 
munist worlds clearly commnt 


paper continued, if Britain and 
France agreed, thc three pow- 
' rs “should take air and naval 


flnVbe - on the held of action against all suitable mi 1- 
one anod.c on nt i^. ; , t5 in china which 

battle. The loss of he slu ^ e i J £ 0 . ltl . ib . lle lo thc war 


aid to Paris.’ . 

v Later in the year, the • R < 
French were forced to com- t tlat 3 
.promise and withdraw after gi - ?ur.< 
the Geneva Accords, divided quire: 
Vietnam at the 17th Parallel -.. A. 
into North and South. f fcpmb< 

: The U.S.,- certain tnat ^ 
French defeat would open ..coum- 
Asia to Chinese communism, .. "■ 


cussions on U.S. end f«e 
world interests m Eui ope and 


cording to the Army. world interests in Europe am 

".It estimated, furthermore, c ] scsv herc.” , 

that air and naval support of -phe paper then set out ttr 
ground operations would rc- - vavl - ous “courses of action 


of action” 


An additional paragraph 
added that “if the UK (United 
Kingdom) and France do not 
agree to such expanded mili- 
tary action, thc United States 


C]U “a’. Five hundred fighter ster and even replace the 
bomber sorties per day cxclu- Frenc h in the on-going 


vavinil 1 ; COUl ovo i ir-j t - 

the U S mi n bt follow to bol- should consider taking such 
ami even replace the action unilaterally.” 


UUilJIJUl oviuw urn niiiicu - 

give of i n t e r d i c 1 1 0 n and aga - ins t the Communists. 


SZSprVSl £ 5«3S?S5W-. 


“IN* THE EVENT 


;oing fight ]f £uch £Ct ; on ; s taken, “the 
lists. United States. should recognize 

the United that it may become involved 

. 11 . . .1 CnnMllll. 


sought to prevent a Viet Minn division amphibious 

victory. . 1if[ »’ 

On April 5, 1G5l > ' (\ n April 1969, at the height 

tary intelligence showing that o involvement, ' there 

The French military position American men in 

'was crumbling and the Ficnch • ■ 

fortress at Dien Blen Phu was ,y> ctnd j 
'doomed, a top secret paper of ,?nd u 
the National Security Council ^ ° 

' analyzed, in detail the extent of J < 
plans for U.S. intervention. 

“It is estimated,” said tne throiMn 
Army portion of the memo, for cn: 

NSC Action No. 107-ha, “that ventmn 


kJW * IV- L. J ~ 

’ (In April 1969, at tiie lieigiu. crv cne .» fore proceed to take large-, 

of U.S. involvement, : there would intci ve. scale moblllza t 10 n measure^ 

"vere 513, ^00 American men in' Short of dncct .C .^ - It was exactly thc threat of 

‘‘Vietnam— S 1 ^ Army divisions vcntion, tne papei . > 1 1 • suc h expanded war between 

' and two Marine divisions. In U.S. should bund l -l c .^ hodia China and the United States 

viddilion there were three di- ciated s ^ a |S s . j_‘ j n m G which was causing the British 

visions of allied troops.) haoe a ? d ch a " a inst government to drag its feet on 

.... nsc PIPER went with the I lciien A , nerican proposals for united 

''through various contingencies ^ci^then ™ “as appropriate,. aclioi j b 1 " ^fj^pYs^^ower 
•'for channeling the U.S. inter- H ‘ s designed to caused Pie^dcmloEsa novel 


seven U.S. divisions or their 
equivalent, with appropriate 
naval and air support, would 
bo required to win- a victory 


1 If French forces remained, 
it said, no U.S. ground combat 
■ forces would be needed inilial- 
• ; iy, but naval forces totaling 


SUUIlKUiCJi, vw ‘ * L. 

covert operations designed to 
assist the achievement of U.S. 
objectives in Soutlieast ^ sta < 


tauzeu a « • 

Kennedy and Johnson lo resist 
thc advice- of their more bel-- 


objectives m bouincrtsi “- 31£, < i;<r adv isevs. 

should take measures to P ; ^ hc Brit j s y, ca bi- 

motc “coordinated defense vn Apn . cxtraordinary 


5Sai oS -35,000 men and air forces tm , 
Indochina it tne i ici.ui .■ , r f 1 


withdraw and the Chinese 
; “.Communists do not inter- 
vene.” 

If the Chinese did not ir.ler- 


’■ taling 8,600 men (one fighter 
b wing, one light bomber wing, 
■ one tactical control squadron 
•"and one tactical reconnais- 


moie euordinateci ci <- ■ ^ ; a , an extraordinary 

with regional al hes; « Sunday-morning meeting, de- 

east Asia (the foieiunn •- c kicd against any immediate 
SEATO). , o - military intervention, and For- 

The paper said the U- - ™ secretary Anthony Eden 

vl (loll., nnnose r.nv coall- V ;- 1 i . ... A ci n. 


lids rrench kili ^ squadron! would bo rc 


iity secretary Ainnuuy • 

would flatly oppose <.nj coMi- u g Socrc{ary 0 f Slate 

tion with thc Communists in Foster Dulles imnicdiatc- 

Vietnam or. any cease-fire dol '^ lc °,f has said that he felt 
prior to. negotiations. tho British government was 

A cease-fire, it said, wouin T ked to “assist in nus- 
, result “in an loadfng the Congress (of the 

Roei wmowmw^ 

dochina.” COfitj hued 
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Documents Not' Always 
Reliable/' Ellsberg Says 

Pentagon Study Figure Warns Interna! 
Papers May Not Show President's View . 

| . / BY DAVID KRA8L0W . , ; ,S- W . i ' 

. Timas Y/asMiiolon Bureau Chief. ". . ; V ' , ' 

^ WASHINGTON — The" Some. 35 authors who ' 
man F who has. admitted//, put together the massive- 


/leaking the top secret Pen- 
tagon' study of Vietnam . 
policy cautioned in a mag-; 
’azine- -article last month, 
that internal bureaucratic/ 
documents are not neces- 

■ sa.rily a reliable guide to a 
President's thinking. . 

‘ That cautionary note by 
Daniel Ellsherg is espe- 
cially, relevant to one of 
•the major controversies 
that erupted following 
partial publication of doc- 
uments ' from the -17-vo- 
• ]u me study tracking this 
nation's involvement in 
Vietnam. - 

T h e ‘ documents p u b- 
lished so far . suggest that 
P.r e s i d e n t. Lyndon B; 
Johnson, while campaign- 
ing as a peace candidate in 
1964, knew two months 
. before the election that he 
would inevitably have to 

■ order the bombing' of 

North Vietnam. ■ • 

Losing Battle 

■ Some authorities say 
this is an erroneous inter- 
pretation drawn from an 

'admit tedly incomplete 
a n d therefore distorted 
historical account • — that 
while the issue was dis- 
• ’cussed, contingency plans 
drawn, and a consensus of 
some advisers achieved, 
: there was no decision by 
■Mr. Johnson. : 

/ : Former Undersecretary 
i of State George Ball, a 
Dove/. in the Johnson ad-. 
. ministration Who fought a 
losing battle against deep- 


Pentagon study at the di- 
rection of former Secrefa- • 
ry of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara operated un- ; 
der acknowledged handi- 
caps. ’ - 

They apparently were ■ 
given complete access to 
Defense Department rec-, 
ords, but had no access to 
White House or 'State De- 
partment ■ files ' and they 
were- enjoined from inter- 
viewing any principals in- 
volved in the . decision- 
making. 

Writing in the May issue 
of the Public Policy quar- 
terly published • by the 
Kennedy Institute. at Har- 
vard, Ellsbcrg said:' 

"Certain general con- 
siderations caution the an- 
alyst/historian not to take 
the mosaic of bureaucratic, 
inputs to presidential deci- 
sion as a close or highly 
reliable guide .to the Pres-, 
ident's own view of a mat- 
ter, his private expecta-' 
tions and aims." 

... In the lengthy article, a 
commentary on Vietnam 
policy decisions by four 
■ Presidents, Ellsberg 'also 
said: 

"Documentary evidence 

on the' internal 'decision- 
making process is far from 
adequate to " answer- -the 
critical question of what 
• considerations, were sa- 
lient to presidential atten- 
tion at a given moment, 
"The President- -having 
no formal need to . per- 
suade a superior, to coor- 
dinate a proposal or to jus- 
tify a decision internally— 
puts much less down on 
paper than other -partici- 
pants in the bureaucratic 


own views even more than 
other participants, except 
selectively to his closest 
associates. They in turn 
guard them closely, for 
reasons of loyalty, their 
own access, and politics, 
even when they later 
come to write 'history.'" 

■Mr. Johnson is expected 
’.to present ' some , now-se- 
cret evidence of what he 
was thinking, about on 
Vietnam during the 1964 
campaign/ in his memoirs 
to be published next Nov-' 
ember. 

-In fact, Mr, Johnson's 


use of classified / tl o c- 
uments in his memoirs is 
part of the defense raised 
by the Washington Post in 
its court fight against the 
Nixon Administration’s ef- 
fort to suppress, the- Post's 
continued publication . of 
.the Pentagon study.. . 

Benjamin Rradlce, exec- • 
utive editor of the Post, 
said in an affidavit to the 
federal district court that 
the Johnson manuscript, ,, 
•which he. examined at the 
' invitation of the publisher, 

.' "contains extensive, ver- ■ 
b a’t-i rn quotations from 
classified documents con- 
tained in the materials in- 
volved in thjs case."/ . .' 

-White House files, .'.of 
course, contain in addition 
to presidential and Na- 
- tional Security Council pa- 
. pers copies of many, of the 
classified documents that 
originate elsewhere, 

' ' When Henry A. Kissin- 
ger, ’President Nixon’s ad- 
viser for national security 
affairs, reported, for duty 
’ at the White House in Jan- 
uary, _1969, he found the 
cupboard bare.’ . . ...’ 

: The numerous file 

drawers of the NSC, which 


eluding' probably 
tagon’s Vietnam study--- 
the - -NSC had received 
.from other agencies . dur- 
ing- the Johnson adminis- ■ 
tration. 

.. Following what appar- • 
. ently has become, presiden-- 
tial tradition, Mr. John- 
son had all of the NSC 
.files .taken to Texas. - ; . . 

Presumably, .this mater- 
ial now is in' the Johnson 
library at the University 
of Texas, .and /presuVn ably, 
it will be made available 
•to historians many years 
later. 

One top foreign poncy 
• official during thc- John- 
. son era has -suggested that 
even under the best oi. cir- 
cumstances historians will 
never get at the whole 
■ truth on Vietnam.. ' 


' ening American’ 'military 
efforts in Vietnam, has 
said since publication of' 
the papers that Mr. John- 
son did not decide the 
bombing question until 
earlv in 1963. The regular. 

US'SIpMMtipi-. 

’ 1963. • ‘ .: overlapping roles, "he con- 

ceals . ’or. dissembles his 


is Kissinger's d Q m a i p,,. 
were empty. The walk-in 
vault of the' Situation 
Room in the basement .of 
the 'White House, where 
the most sensitive NSC 
documents are stored, con- 
tained not a scrap of pa-' 
per, , : •; ’ 

,f--Eyen the log book bad 
disanoeared.- . The ■ los 


/ 
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BY STEWART ALSOP 



< WASHINGTON - It is interesting - and 
rather wryly amusing— to juxtapose a 
couple of editorials that have appeared 
in The New York Times. One appeared 
• on June 16 after a Federal judge or- 
dered the Times to suspend publication 
' of the top-secret Pentagon studies of 
1 the U.S. role in Vietnam. 

The Times called this "an unprcce- 
: dented example of censorship,” which 
indeed it is. But then, the verbatim 
publication of great masses of top-se- 
cret papers is also unprecedented. 

“What was the reason that impelled 
The Times to publish this material in 
the Erst place?” the Times asks rhetori- 
cally. “The basic reason is, as was stated 
in our original reply to Mr. Mitchell, 
that we believe ‘that it is in the interest 
of the people of this country to be in- 
formed’ . . .” The editorial continues on 
that lofty note: “We publish the docu- 
| merits and related running account not 
to prove any debater’s point . . . but to 
present to the American public a his- 
tory— admittedly incomplete— of deci- 
sion-making at the highest levels of 
government . . 

The other editorial, which was even 
more righteously outraged, appeared 
in the Times some years ago. It was en- 
titled “Breach of Security,” and it de- 
nounced an article “purporting to tell 
what went on in the executive commit- 
tee of the National Security Council . . . 
The secrecy of one of the highest or- 
, gans of the United States has been se- 
riously breached.” 

*MC CARTHY TECHNIQUE’ 

“What kind of advice can the Presi- 
dent expect to get under such circum- 
stances?” the Times asked, again rhe- 
torically. “How can there be any real 
freedom of discussion or of dissent; how 
can anyone be expected to advance 
positions that may be politically unpop- 
ular or unprofitable? Does no one in 
Washington recall the McCarthy era 
and the McCarthy technique? . . . The 
various positions of the members of the 
NSC tal ken during deliberation must 
remain secret . . . The integrity of the 
i National Security Council, and of the 
advice received 'by the President, is 
at strike.” 

The article that inspired the Times 
to this burst of righteous indignation 
was a Saturday Evening Post piece on 
he Cuban missile crisis by Charles 
Bartlett and this writer. It too was an 


J 


—of decision-making at the highest lev- 
els of government.” Although the 
Times, fortunately, could not know it 
at the time, the article had been read 
in advance (and rather badly edited) 
by no less an authority on national secu- 
rity than the President of the United 
States. It contained no word from any 
NSC paper, or from any oilier secret 
document. , 

REASONS-AND REASONS 

The writers’ reasons for writing the 
article were perhaps less lofty than 
those claimed by the Times in its re- 
cent editorial. They included a desire 
to do a good reportorial job (the ac- 
count was later confirmed in detail in 
Robert Kennedy’s book on the Cuban 
crisis). They even included a desire to 
make a bit of money. But like most re- 
porters, we also believed that “it is in 
the interest of the people of this coun- 
try to be informed . . 

No doubt a desire to inform the peo- 
ple was a major reason for the Times’s 
decision to publish the secret papers. 
But (to adopt the Times’s own rhetori- 
cal style) might there not have been 
other reasons too? Does it not matter a 
great deal to the Times who docs the 
informing? Is it not the Times’s criterion 
that if the Times docs the informing, 
that is in the national interest, and if 
somebody else does it, that is “a 
breach of security”? 

And is the Times really indifferent 
to whether or not the information, 
which it is “in the interest of the 
people of this country” to publish, 
supports the views of the Times? The 
article that so enraged the Times 
pictured the late Adlai Stevenson, then 
a major Times icon, in a somewhat 
dubious light, and that perhaps had 
something to do with the rage. The 
Times has long passionately supported 
the cause that the leaking of the Pen- 
tagon papers was obviously intended 
to serve. 

The purloined papers printed by 
the Times were first offered to Sen. 
George McGovern and Rep. Paul Mc- 
Closkey, the leading doves in the Sen- 
ate and House. Obviously, the purpose 
of the leak was to prove that this coun- 
try became involved in Vietnam by a 
process of stealthy deception; and that 
therefore the United Slates should 
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The Cuban missile crisis by Charles withdraw forthwith, leaving the South 

/Bartlett and this writer. It too was an Vietnamese to their fate, 

attempt “to ApproveduFoihRetease 2OQitt/Oa/O4>^iGclAs-R<DP80a(!D16O1'RO(M3 1 O04O0O®1«6>cc this par- 
public a history— admittedly incomplete prove what they are intended to ticular breach will have a long wait. 


prove. Allowing for the need for con- 
tingency planning, and allowing also 
for Lyndon Johnson’s well-known pas- 
sion for concealment, there is less de- 
ception of the public in the docu- 
ments than self-deception. 

There is the ancient American illu- 
sion that wars can be won cleanly in 
the air, rather than bloodily on the 
ground, of course. But the basic self- 
deception was the illusion that, if the 
United States could only find the right 
combination of sticks and carrots, the 
Vietnamese Communists would (in 
Robert McNamara’s phrase) “move to 
a settlement by negotiation.” The un- 
swerving goal of the Communists, then 
and now, was and is the imposition of 
Communist rule on all former French 
Indochina. There is no stick short of 
“bombing them back to the stone age,” 
and no carrot short of turning Saigon 
over to their lender mercies, that will 
divert them from that goal. ; 

No American President who was 
also an honorable and humane man 
could hit them with that stick, or of- 
fer them that carrot. Yet the illusion 
that the North Vietnamese are capa- 
ble of “reasonable” compromise is 
amazingly persistent, especially among 
liberal Democrats— its most recent 
manifestation is the “Clifford Plan,” 
strongly supported by the Times. 

NONSENSE 

Despite its ineffable self-righteous- 
ness, the Times is certainly a great pa- 
per, though not as great as when it 
had the Herald Tribune to worry about. 
Moreover, anyone who has been 
around Washington for some time 
knows that a lot of governmental non-' 
sense has been perpetrated in the 
name of “security.” Most reasonably 
diligent reporters, including this one, 
have been investigated by the govern- 
ment for publishing information the 
government found it inconvenient to 
have published. 

Yet surely there is a problem of 
security worth worrying about when 
“the various positions of the members 
of ‘the NSC,” as well as National Intel- 
ligence Estimates and secret" coded 
messages from foreign governments, 
are reproduced verbatim in great 
quantities. Indeed, the Times scries, 
by the Times’s own standards, is the. 
most serious “breach of security” in 
modern history. Yet those who wait 
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“The loss of any of Southeast Asia 

to Communist control . . . would probably 
lead to . . . swift submission . . . by rcmaa> 
ing countries . . . India end . . . the 
East . . . (and) would endanger the slaoiiiiy 

end security ot Europe.* 

A secret document providing the oasis for tee 
“domino principle. 
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By SAUL FRIEDMAN 

Hcrold W;sl'ln.'!on Eursou < 

•' WASHINGTON — _ On 1 
March 27, 1950, President j 
Harry S Truman cava his : 
approval to “NSC 64,” the 
first National Security Coun- 
cil memorandum' to deal sole- 
ly with Indochina. 

That sprint:, the echoes of 
World War II could still ha 
heard. The chill of the cold 
war had set in. Mainland 
'China harl fallen to Mao. And 
•the Korean .War would soon 
begin. 

■ Against that background, 
according to the opening 
chapters of the Pentagon's 
study of the Vietnam war, 
‘‘NSC 64” gave birlh to the 
“domino principle” — the 
theory that if one country 
falls, others will follow. 

As the history of the Viet- 
nam conflict and the Penta- 
gon papers available to 
Knight "Newspapers make 
clear, the domino principle 
spawned its own set 01 domi- 
noes which fell successively 
011 the administrations of 
Presidents Truman and Ei- 
* senhower and Kennedy and 
Johnson. 

ADOPTED BY the. Truman 
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the observation: “ The threat 
of Communist aggression 
agrinst Indochina is only one 
phase of anticipated Com- 
munist plans to seize all of 
Southeast Asia. 

‘‘It is important to, Lf.S. se- 
curity interests,” the stiU se- 
cret NSC memo said, “that 
all practicable measures be 
taken to prevent further 
Communist expansion m 
Southeast Asia. Indochina is 
■ a !my area of Southeast Asia 
and is under immediate 
threat. 

“The neighboring countries 
of Thailand and Burma could 
be expected to fall under 
Communist domination if In- 
dochina were controlled by a 

Communist-dominated gov- 
ernment. The balance of 
Southeast Asia would then 
be in' crave hazard.” 


■ wM. 


ISO 


Beau Achesoii 

. . . dominoes 


THE FRENCH had granted 1 
limited independence, in i 
early February 1950, to 1 . 0039 J 

Cambodia and Vietnam. . 

On Feb. 2, Secretary ot 
State Dean Acheson recom- 
mended, in a • memo to the 
President, U.S. recognition of 
the three new states. 

• ' Two weeks after Acne- 
son's memo, France request- 
ed American military and 
economic assistance to fight 
tire Communist-dominated 

Viet Minh. Secretary of De- 
fense Louis Johnson recom- 
mended to Truman tiie in- 
quest bo approved. 

The United States, m 
March 1950, sent to South- 
east Asia the first of count- 
less missions. And on May 1, 
Truman approved the first 
military assistance funds for 
Indochina — 1 $10 million. 

The French installed as 
their head of government the 
emperor Bao Dai, a playboy 
who had spent the war and 


RELUCTANTLY, because 
Bao Dai was the' only non- 
Comm un ist Vietn aincse lead- 
er available, the United 
States agreed to support him. 

On the emperor’s return 
from exile, the Pentagon 
study shows, Acheson sent a 
priority cable to Edmond 
Bullion, head 0 ? the Ameri- 
can legation in Saigon, ask- 
ing that he deliver it person- . 
ally to Bao Dai. 

“The U.S. government is at 
present moment taking steps 
to increase amount ot aid to 
/trench Union and Associated 
1 States’ (Laos, Cambodia and ■ 
Vietnam.) in their effort to 
defend the territorial integri- 
ty of It (Indochina) and pre- 
vent the incorporation of the 
Associated States within the 
Commie-dominated bloc ' of 
slave states . . Acheson 
said. 

As move millions of Ameri- 
can dollars headed towards 
. Vietnam (move than $1 bil- 
. lion had been sent by 1952) 

- the Truman Administration 
was also deep in the Korean 
1 War and under criticism thaj. 
.. it was “soft on communism.” 


. . . dominoes ^ j,p anese occupation of 
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PARTLY AS a consc-. 
quence, the Pentagon analyst 
writes, ‘.'the ‘domino princi- 
ple’ in .its purest form was 
written "into the ‘general con- 
siderations’ section of NSC 
124-2,” adopted in June 1952. 
It said: 

O “Communist domina- 

-Tiously endanger m.tne short 


term, and critically endanger 
in the longer term, United 
States security interests. 

Q “The loss of any of the 
countries of Southeast Asia 
to Communist control as a 
consequence of overt or co- 
vert Chinese Communist ag- 
gression would have critical 
psychological, political, and 
.economic consequences. In 
the absence of effective and 
timely counteraction, the loss 
> of any single country would 
probably lead ■ to relatively 
swift submission to or an 
alignment with, commuism 
by the remaining countries of 
this group ... an alignment 
with Communism of the rest 
of Southeast Asia and India, 
and in the longer term, of the 
Middle East . . would in all 

probability progressively fol- 
low. Such widespread align- 
ment would endanger the. 
stability and security of Eu- 
rope.’’ 

The National Security 
Council memo 'went on to 
warn that Communist control 
of Southeast Asia -"would”, 
seriously endanger the Amer- 
ican position in the Far East 
and the Pacific and could 
force “Japan’s eventual ac- 
commodation to commu- 
nism.” 


A FEW MONTHS after the 
memo was adopted, Dwight 
D. -Eisenhower came into the 
presidency, John Foster 
Dulles became his secretary 
of state, and in the spring of 
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The New York Times is re- 
strained by Federal court order 
from publishing further articles 
in its Vietnam series. This dis- 
patch was based on cm article- 
in The Los Angeles Times and 
was distributed by The 'Asso- 
ciated Press to all Us news- 
paper, radio and television 
subscribers. 

LOS ANGELES, June 24 (AP) 

■ — The Los Angeles Times re- 
/ ported in today’s issue that the 
/ National Security Council re- 
' jeeted a recommendation by a 
State Department expert in 
1963 that the United States 
should pull out of Vietnam be- 
cause it could not win. the war 
against the Communists. 

The newspaper said it learned 
of that facet of the. war in 
studying what: it termed pre- 
viously unpublished sections of 
the secret Pentagon report on 
American involvement in Viet- 
nam. 

The newspaper said that the 
.^recommendation had been sub- 
\/ mitted by Paul M. Kattcnburg, 
then head of the State Depart- 
ment’s Vietnam Working Group. 

Mr. Kattenburg’s suggestion 
was overruled by Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, who report- 
edly viewed it as “speculative," 
the newspaper said. 

The Secretary of State was 
quoted as having said that “it 
would be far better for us to 
start on the firm basis of two 
things — that we will not pull 
out of Vietnam until the war 
is won. and that we will not 
run a coup.” 

Supporled by Johnson 

Mr. ' Rusk, the newspaper 
added, was supported in his 
view by. Vice President Lyndon 
B. Johnson and Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara. 

The. report on the National 
Security Council's session on 
the matter is contained in a 
memorandum written by Lieut. 
Gen. Victor H. Krulak of the 
Marines, who was the Pen- 
tagon’s top expert on counter- 
insurgency ...warfare, The Los 
Angeles Times said. 

The council meeting, the 


ts U.S. Barred .... ' 
to Quit, Vietnam , 


newspaper said, was a key ses- 
sion held after a group of South 
Vietnamese generals had failed 
to stage a coup against the 
South Vietnamese Government 
headed by President Ngo Dinh 
Diem. Mr. Diem was later over- 
thrown and assassinated. 

Mr. Kattcnburg was quoted 
by General Krulak as having 
suggested at the Security Coun- 
cil meeting that “at this junc- 
ture it would be better for us 
to make the decision to getj 
out immediately," The Los An- 
geles Times reported. 

President Diem’s last hours, 
three months after the Na- 
tional Security Council meet- 
ing and before his overthrow 
and assassination in Novem- 
ber, 1963, also were revealed 
in the Pentagon-Vietnam study, 
the newspaper reported. 

Telephoned to Lodge 

Mr. Diem telephoned Jienry 
Cabot Lodge Jr., United States 
Ambassador to South Vietnam, 
from the Saigon Presidential 
Palace while the building was 
under seige by rebel generals. 
The Los Angeles Times said. 

The rebellious generals re- 
portedly had promised Mr. 
Diem and his brother, head 
of the secret police, safe con- 
duct out of the country. 

The study indicated that Mr. 
Lodge’s role was to conceal 
that American officials had 
been in close contact with 
the plotters and to conceal the 
United States Government’s 
position that the coup 'was de- 
sirable if it could succeed, the 
newspaper said. 

President Kennedy, according 
to the study, was "personally 
stunned” by Mr. Diem’s death 
“particularly in view of .the 
heavy United States involve- 
ment in encouraging the coup' 
leaders," the newspaper re-, 
ported. ' : T _:■■■ • 

“It was Katlenburg’s view,'” 
the paper said General Krulak 
had reported to the Security 
Council, “that Diem will get 
little -support from the military 
and, as. time goes on, he will 
get less and less support and 
the country will go steadily 
downhill," ... ... • ; 


s 
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The Kennedy Administration’s 
control over the covert “dirty 
tricks” of the military -and the 
Central Intelligence Agency was 
centered in a secret top-level 
group known as the 303 Commit- 
tee. 

The committee, named for the 
room in the Executive Office 
Building where it met, was set 
up by President Kennedy after 
the Bay of Pigs fiasco in the 
pring if 1961 — a situation in 
which he felt he did not have 
enough control over the govern- 
ment’s intelligence operations. 

Original members of the com- 
mittee were McGcorge Bundy, 
national security adviser to the 
President; Deputy Defense Sec- ■ 
rctary Roswell Gilpatric; Under- 
'secrelary of State U. Alexis' 
Johnson, and Richard Helms,; 
then deputy director of the Cen- j 
tral Intelligence Agency. j 

j Although the name and com- 1 
position of the group has not 
.previously been made public, 

. the existence of such a high- 
level group to advise Kennedy 
on covert operations — what 
;Dcan Rusk called “back alley 
'fighting” — has been no secret. 
'In fact, leaders of the Kennedy, 
Johnson and Nixon, administra- 
tions have all insisted that cov- 
;ert activities are controlled at 
the very highest levels of the 
government. 

: The 303 Committee operated 
.’in the shadow of a larger and 
more public group— the Special 
I Group (Counter Insurgency), 
which was headed by Kennedy’s 
; military adviser, Gen. Maxwell 
;D. Taylor and had as its co- ' 
■chairman the president’s broth- jl 
.er, Robert F. Kennedy. f 

; According to some reports, the i 
Attorney general created a 
■courtroom atmosphere in the 
weekly meetings of thcSGCI 
and badgered government offi- 
cials called as “witnesses.” But^ 
Taylor said such reports were' 
“nonsense,” although he de-‘ 
scribed the younger Kennedy as 
a very active participant in the' 
meetings. * 

The 303 Committee was large- 
ly responsible for the unofficial 
policy of the government and 
managed covert operations — 
most often carried out by the 
CIA o)' die Army’s Special 
Forces — throughout the world. 
The SGCI, on the other hand, 
was responsible 
official activities Wpffl 



ment in responding to the Com- 
munist strategy of “wars of na- 
tional liberation.” They, were 
both, in different ways, deeply 
involved in the growing struggle 
in Southeast Asia. 

Both the 303 Committee and 
the better known SGCI were cre- 
ated as. part of President Kennc-j 



They were listed as the train- 
ing of the Montagnard -tribes- 
men, Operation Farmhand, the 
DeSoto patrols and the 34a oper- 
ations. ‘ 

Sabotage In the North 

Operation Farmhand was the 
first covert program approved 


dy’s effort to find, a better deef-, by the committee for Vietnam 
sion-making apparatus than the I and involved airlifting South Vi- 
rather rigid. National Security j etnamese Into North Vietnam to 
, Council of the Eisenhower days! “commit sabotage, spy and har- 
and to assert firmer control cver !r,ass the enemy,” 
covert activities so as to avoid Frequently, according to one 
the embarrassment of another report, the men would show up 
Bay of Pigs. drunk or fail to show up at all 

They were part of a great pro- SncI were invariably arrested as 
Iteration of committees in the £oon *s they landed in the North. 
White House in the administra- j Although started covertly, the 
tions of both Kennedy and Lyn- i training of the Montagnards has 
, don B. Johnson. ; long since become well known' 

~ , , ‘ 'and they are organized as Civil- 

1 hey Came and Went . . ' ^ irregular Defense Groups. 

In a study of the national seen- The other two covert opera- 
rily Process written for the Insti- tions — the DeSoto patrols and 
iVnto r?u P c ^ nS€ L Analyses in the 34a operations — have since 
Chester L. Cooper, ■a-for*'pecome controversial because 
mer While House official, do- they were both directly involvcd- 
^ le sl tuation Hus way: in ihe Tonkin Gulf incident of 
. Hhero were a bewildering va- August 1934 in which two de- 
neiy of . . . ad hoc groups dur-l stroyers were attacked by gun- 
the Kennedy and Johnson ]i boats. The North Vietnamese ap- 
parently assumed they were in- 
volved m a shelling attack- 
Under the DeSoto plan, de- 
stroyers were sent close to the 
shores, of North Vietnam and 
China to gather electronic intel- 
ligence. The DeSoto patrols were 
reportedly approved by the 
President in 1962 and placed un- 
]dcr the Joint Center for Intelli- 
gence at the Pentagon. 

The 34a operation reportedly 
did not begin until February, 
1954, three months after Johnson’ 
had succeeded Kennedy. 

Personal OK Required 

After the Tonkin incident, the 
303 Committee reportedly exert- 
ed greater control o.ver activh, 


mg 

years, with uncertain charters 
and fluid missions. They came 
and went with the ebb and flow 
of crises. Some have likened 
them to floating cnap games, in 
which the locale, the stakes, and 
the players all churned about m 
perpetual motion.” 

The biggest game in town dur- 
ing all this period, oT- course. I 
was the Vietnam situation and 
both the number of committeesl 
and the amount of attention de- 1 
voted to that part of the worlcU 
was. considerable. 

The 303 Committee reported- 
ly gave its approval to four ma- 
jor covert operations involving j 
the U.S. in a secret war in! 
Southeast Asia and begun bv 
Kennedy within six weeks after 
he assumed office. 


tics by adopting a policy where- 
by every member was required 
personally to approve each or- 
der of a 34a operation. 

Later in the Johnson White 
House, many of the most impor- 
j taint decisions concerning the 
'war were made at the weekly 
Tuesday luncheons, which 
brought together the President 
and his closest top-level advis- 
ors. •' - ! 

The SGCI remained in use un- 
til 1966,. by which time it was 
almost a general-purpose stand- 
ing committee. It was replaced 
then by the now Senior Interde- 
partmental Group — designed to 
give the secretary of state clear- 
er authority in directing and co- 
■ ordinating overseas activities. ' 
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By DON BACON 
, Our Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON — The Na- 
tional Security Council (NSC), 
which perhaps handles more 
highly sensitive documents 
than any other government 
agency, has taken elaborate 
precautions to avoid the kind 
of security breach that 
stunned the Pentagon last 
week. 

The principal forum for pre- 
senting national security is- 
sues to the President, the 
NSC receives some 800 docu- 
ments a month for informa- 
tion and action. 

These papers, most carry- 
ing the highest security clas- 
sification, come primarily 
from the departments of State 
and Defense, the Cen tral fn- 
telligence^Agency and other 
secifnty^refatedr' government 
offices, as well as private re- 
search organizations working 
under contract with the NSC. 

Few Breaches 

“We have very few security 
breaches and we discipline 
rather severely for that,” said 
Mrs. Jeanne Wilson 'Davis, 
director of the NSC secretari- 
at, in testimony last month 
before a House appropriations 
subcommittee. Her testimony, 
given behind closed, doors, 
was made public recently. 

Speaking prior to The New 
York Times’ publication of a 
“top secret” Pentagon report 
on Vietnam, Mrs. Davis de- 
scribed some, of the “drastic 
changes in our physical secu- 
rity” undertaken by the NSC 
in the last two years. 


Constant Battle 
Security, said Mrs. Davis, 
“is a .battle we wage con- 
stantly.” |i 

The NSC, which has offices 
in the White House west wing, 
has “created a new specially 
protected area,” she said, 
where most documents are 
now kept, “with some very 
elaborate precautionary de- 
vices.” 

“Fortunately.” she added, 
“we are located in a rather 
compact area so that we are 
not spread out alt over a 
building, so it makes it a lit- 
tle bit easier to control our 
access. Security is never per- 
fect but I think we do a .pret- 
ty good job.” 

Didn’t Have Report 
Until last week, the NSC 
had no copy of the 47-volume 
Pentagon report. The Defense 
Department gave a copy to 
the council in 1D68 but, ac- 
cording to the White House, 
President Lyndon Johnson ac- 
quired it for the LBJ library 
at the completion of his term. 
After The New York Times 
began publishing the docu- 
ments June 13, President Nix- 
on requested a new copy for 
the NSC’s files. 

Mrs. Davis told the subcom- 
mittee that all NSC personnel 
are screened with extreme I 

■ care before hiring, even those ! 
’ who have previously received ! 

security clearances from oth- 
. er g o v e r n-m e n t agencies. , 
Clearances must be renewed 

■ every three yars. A forrnr 

agent of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation serves as the 
NSC’s personnel security offi- 
cer. I 

Mrs. Davis said “we have ; 
disciplinary measures availa- 
ble to us if we should need; 
them for security violations.’” 
She did not elaborate. j 

The amount of important; 
papers handled by the NSGi 
each month has risen from an 
• average of 150 under previous 
f administrations to about 80G 
t under Nixon. , j 
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; Memo to NSC 
' Remains Secret 

The White House yes- 
terday declined to make 
public, a directive l’resi- 
: dent Nixon sent to the Na- . 
jtional Security Council on 
'Jan. 15, 1971, ordering a 
study of the declassifica- 
tion process, 

' The White House had ' 
"announced Tuesday that 
,the I’resident sent such a 
memo to the NSC. Press 
Secretary llonald L. Zie- 
gler said in reply to a re- 
quest by the Washington 
Post for a copy that it was 
“an internal paper” and 
would not be released. . 
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■Questions’ of Theft, Distribution' Remain 
in Addition to Publication of Documents 




S- >VASH IK GTON" \-'- T : he . 
’staggered leaks to various 
newspapers. of portions of 
■i lop-sec r.et Pentagon. stu- 
'fiy on tlie'Yielnam war are 
bedeviling the govern- 
ment in its effort to pre- 
.vent further publication of 
the documents. ■ . ■■ ■ _ 

p And this' so far success- 
ful strategy also is circu in- 
venting court o r d e r. s 
Against, single newspapers 
to. temporarily halt publi- 
cation until judges can dc- 
■Cide the government's re--, 
quests for -permanent In- 
junctions. 

While the source or 
sources of the leaks ap- 
pear well on their way to- 
ward achieving their ob- 
jective of making public- 
the significant content in. 
;|he Pentagon report;, the.- 
Resulting historic confron- 
tation between a free 
press and. governmental 
■authority has not been re- 
duced to a moot episode. 

*■ 'Called a Theft 

Wholly aside from the 
constitutional struggle,- an 
.'Administration official 
i'noted Tuesday, is the re- 
latively simple question of 
"solving what the Justice 
’.’Department has alleged 
Was the theft, and distribu- 
tion of highly classified 
government property. ■ _ 

A And he said the possible 
prosecution of newspaper 
.reporters and executives 
•under the espionage and 
Censorship statute for re- 
ceiving a n cl publishing 
'state secrets. Jracl not been 
.'foreclosed. 

1. Whether the staggered 
leak strategy simply 
evolved or was the preepn- 
.ccivecl plan of an indivi- 
-dual or a group of anliwai 


BY DAVID KRA5LOW ' 

Timas Washiiislon Rvreai; Chlaf 

- So far only oile suspect 
has been named— Daniel 
FJU'oerg, faculty mernoer 
at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and 
former Defense Depart- 
'ment official who appar- 
ently worked on the Pen- 
tagon study. 

:■ ; A Justice Department 
spokesman continue d 
Tuesday that the FBI had 
been searching for Ells- 
bcrg since last week, but 
he "said no warrant, had 


2 3 JUN IfJ? 

meeting', McCioskey 'said', 
the agents told him- they 
w ere investigating the 
"unauthorised d-isclosure‘ 
of confidential doc- 
uments." McCioskey said 
he told the agents he con- 
s me reci ms conversations 
with Eilsboi'g-as -confiden- 
tial. 

Even in the- unlikely 
event that the leaks to 


fens©- 'and Justice Depart- 
ments were instructed to 
study whether more infor- 
mation can be made public 
through -less original clas- 
sification and speedier de- 
classification procedures; 



newspapers are plugged, 
Me Cl os key's actions and a 
statement Tuesday by 
Chairman J. William Ful- 
brighl (D-Ark.) of the Sen- 
ate. Foreign Delations 
Committee suggest Con- 
gress will be in a strong 
bargaining position in 
seeking to make more of 
the Pentagon papers -pub- 

Ful bright disclosed that 
the commit tee had for 
;nine. lime some of the ma- 


lie fccUU i iv n Mum. uun. - 

been issued for his arrest. 1 1 u i a 1 published last week 

m. f M fViic' e- 5 rt 1ii> flint, illS 


He said 'at this point 
Ellsbcrg was merely want- 
ed for questioning. 

Named as Source 
Ellsbcrg was named last 
week by Sidney Zion, a 
former New York Time 


and' said be felt that the 
Administration _s h o_tlld 
supply the entire report to 
the panel. 

"They have grossly 
abused their assumed 
right of classification," 


reporter, as that newspa 
per's source for the Penla- 
?on documents. And Rep, 
Paul N. ‘McCioskey Jr. (R- 
Calif.) disclosed that FJls- 
berg had given him pa- 
pers on *1 ictnam policy 
.that bore no classified 
markings. 

: When two FBI agents 
went, to McCloskey's office 
Tuesday to question him 
about the papers and his 
dealings with Ellsbcrg, 
they were confronted by a 
’television camera crew 


. Fulbright said. 


Faced with -newspaper 
publication of numerous 
documents and' building 
congressional pressure for 
additional disclosures,’' the 
A d m i n i s t r a t ion . an- 
nounced Tuesday .it had 
ordered a review of all 47 
volumes in the. Pentagon 
study to determine what 
material can be- declassi- 
fied. • J.’-.'"':- 

Secretary of-. Defense 
Melvin R. Laird said, the 
decisions would be made 


Itsievi&um ^ ^ . , . . 

and 10 other reporter^ and within 90 days.*/. 


photographers. They . ap- 
parentlv had been notified 
by McCloskey's staff after 
the agents asked to see the 
congressman. 

"I wanted to start this 
,’ -meeting jn public, but if 
!you can. convince me it. 
ought to be private, Til be 
glad to honor it," McClos- 
:key told the agents. . 
j "Under the- circumstan- 
ces," an agrat said, _ "I 
t h i n k our conversation 
should be confidential." 


And on the eve of the 
opening today of congres- 
sional hearings on classifi- 
cation procedures, White 
House Press Secretary Ro- 
nald Ziegler revealed that 
President Nixon last Jan. 
15 ordered several agency 
heads to review sue h 
procedures.- ‘ ' ' _ ■' 

Ziegler said that in a 
National Security Council 
directive the heads of the 
Central Intelligence Agen- 
Com- 
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By Michael Getter 

Waslijmitim I’Oil Sto.ff Wrilcr 

Karly this year, President 
Nixon ordered a lop-level, re- 
view ol all government proce- 
dures for classifying docu- 
ments, the White House re- 
vealed yesterday. 

Presidential press secretary 
Hemal cl L. Ziegler said that 
ordinarily such presidential di- 
rectives to the National Sec- 
urity Council — the govern- 
ment’s top security advisory 
body — are not made public. 

But; he said, public interest 
in the current fight over pub- 
lication of the top secret 
Pentagon study of the Viet- 
nam war now made the dis- 
closure of the President’s 
move on Jan. 15 appropriate.! 

Ziegler said the presidential; 
directive called for broader 
and speedier declassification 
procedures and for a continu- 
ing review of the process. 

Ziegler said the purpose was 
“to 'enlarge the American 
people’s right to -know by 
making in ore information 
available to the public not 
less.” 

Ziegler said that Defense 
[Secretary Melvin 11. Laird was 
following the President’s di- 
rective yesterday when he 
spoke on Capitol Hill about 
the Pentagon study, 

Laird, earlier yesterday, told 
newsmen ho had ordered Pen- 
tagon censors to speed up 
work on declassifying as much 
(of the controversial Vietnam 
iwar papers as possible. 

. Laird — ,lot - mentioning the 
: While House directive — indi- 
jeateid that his move was 
’prompted by dsclosurc of por- ; 
itions of the top secret papers ; 

! in three. newspapers. ... .._'J 
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Fulbright Has Parts . 

On Capitol Ilili, meantime, 

| Sen. J. William Fulbright, eliair- 
man or the Foreign Relations 
Committee, said yesterday that 
it lias bad parts of the study 
“for pome time.” IIo refused to 
cjjiy where the committee had 
obtained the material. He said 
| he has been rebuffed twice in 
the last 18 months in efforts to 
get complete copies from the ad- 
ministration. , 

i Asked why he had not turned 
lover the classified information 
to the executive branch, Ful- 
bright replied: 

“We’re all cleared for top-se- 
cret here. “We’re not only 
cleared, we’re entitled to such 
information.” 

The Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee was to decide today 
whether to conduct its own in- 
vestigation of U.S. involvement 
in Indochina. Fulbright said he 
thought his committee was the. 
proper forum for such hearings. 

lie said tire Nixon administra-; 
tion had “only itself to blame” 
for the furor created by the pub- 
lication of the rent agon study. 

“The documents would not 
have created as much of a 
splash if the administration had 
taken the proper course and ^ 
turned over the documents to 
the committee,” Fulbright said. . 



The White House says De- 
fense Secretary Melvin Laird’s 
announced speedup in declassi- 
fication of the secret Pentagon 
study on the Vietnam war re- 
sulted from an order issued by 
President Nixon early this year. 

Nixon last Jan. 15 ordered 
the National Security Council to 
“review current classification 
procedures to enlarge the Amer- 
ican people’s right to know 
more; not less,” press secretary 
j Ronald L. Ziegler said ycslcr : 
day. 

Ziegler said the January order 
to the Secretary .of Defense, 

Attorney General; Central Intel- 
ligence ’ Agency and the Atomic 
Energy Commission from Presi- 
dent. Nixon “looks to broader 
a n d speedier reclassification 
procedures.” 

The review “has been undew 
way since January. This is what 
Laird referred to. The secretary 
of Defense is being responsive 
to this directive, he added. 

Ordinarily Ziegler said, NSC 
orders arc not made public. Hut 
over the weekend in Key.His- 
cayne, ho added, the President 
decided to make the fact known 
that he had directed the NSC to 
make this declassification study. 

Uncertain of Action 

Asked what declassifications ' 

had been accomplished since 

January as a result of the order 

to the NSC, Ziegler replied that 
documents are being 
■declassified all the time. He said 
he was unable to say which de- 
classifications have taken place 

since the order. , 

Laird, who has refused de- 
mands from senators and con- 
gressmen to provide them with 
the full 47-volume study of U.S. 
involvement in Indochina from 

World War II to May 1968, said ■ , - 

yesterday that he had ordered 
that declassification be speeded 
up, lie estimated that a declas- 
sified version of the study, al- 
ready published in part by 
newspapers, may be made pub- 
lic in about 90 days. 

, Ziegler said lie regarded 90 
days as an outside limit. There 
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President Lyndon B. John- 
son . and a handful of intimates 
were misusing the National 
Security Council as an approv- 
al “cover” for clandestine war 
operations that were never 
discussed in Security Council 
.meetings. • 

Johnson asked top aides to 
approve retaliatory bombing 
raids on North Vietnam even 
while keeping it secret from 
those aides that the United 
States was provoking the Com- 
munists into the acts against 
which we were retaliating. 

Tills critical point has not 
yet been made clear in the 
New York Times’ articles (hat 
have made it appallingly ob- 
vious that the Johnson admin- 
istration misled the public and 
duped the Congress into giving 
early support to U.S. military 
intervention in Vietnam. 

On Feb. 7, 1S65, a Security 
Council meeting was called 
after E American servicemen 
.were killed and 62 wounded in 
a Viet Cong raid on Pleiku. 
The Security Council was 
asked to approve “retaliato- 
ry” raids on North Vietnam- 
ese .targets despite the added 
risks flowing out of the fact 
that Soviet Prime Minister Al- 
exei Kosygin was in Hanoi. 

■ The Council did “approve” 
such raids, which were the be- 
gin n i n g of round-the-clock 
bombings of North Vietnam, 

■ although months of U.S.- 
inspired commando raids, 
mercernary bombings, sabo- 
tage and other a s s a ul t s 

.against North Vietnam under 
’“Plan 34A” had not been re- 
vealed to: . 

, 1. Vice President Hubert H. 
Humphrey, a statutory mem- 
ber of the National Security 
Council. 

2. Edward A. McDermott, 
director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning and also a stat- 
utory member of the council, 
or to his successor. 

3. This reporter, who was 
then director of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, and who sat 
on the Security Council at the 
invitation of. the President. 


. There were others present 
who were asked by the Presi- 
dent to say yea or nay on the 
bombing raids, (the council is 
advisory only, the President 
alone making decisions), but 
who were being asked to en- 
dorse grave actions without 
being given all the facts. 

Only intuition, suspicion and 
a piecing together of vague 
references in certain “top se- 
cret” and “no distribution” 
telegrams enabled some who 
sat on the council to know that 
there was a “plan S-JA.” 

“When I read ‘34A’ 1 thought 
they were talking about a ho- 
tel room,” Humphrey told me. 

“I swear I'd never heard of it 
until I read it in the Times. 
Those papers revealed by the 
Times were as secret to me as 
they were to the general pub- 
lic.” 

Certain highly classified 
data is made known. to govern- 
ment officials only on a “need 
to know” basis, and very 
clearly President Johnson or 
his top advisers decided that 
the vice president and others 
in the Security Council meet- 
ings did not have a “need to 
know.” 

The Times revelations have 
made it clear to people holding 
topmost jobs in the Johnson 
administration that they were ’ 
being .used as a "cover” for 
clandestine operations planned 
and ordered by the President 
and a handful of intimate, ad- 
visers. 

Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara, Secretary of State / 
Dean Rusk, CIA Director John (V / 
McCone, presidential adviser 1 
McGeorge Bundy and Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor, sometime- 
presidential-adviser and some- 
t i m e-ambassador - to - Saigon, 
were the key men calling the 
signals that Johnson asked the 
Security Council to endorse. 

The Tonkin Gulf episode, 
five months before the Pleiku . 
■raid, was a similar case of 
misuse of the National Securi- 
ty. Council. Some members of 


the council knew of The U.S. 
Desoto patrol, but were left to 
believe that it was just ah in- 
nocent surveillance operation 
'that was attacked wantonly by 
the North Vietnamese. . . .. .. 

The full Security Council 
never was told that the allies 
had carried out two destruc: 
tivo 34A raids against North 
Vietnam only hours before 
North Vietnamese torpedo 
boats attacked the destroyers 
Maddox and Turner Joy. Nor 
was the Congress told this be- 
fore it voted, 83 to 2 in the 
Senate and 41G to 0 in the 
House, for the Gulf of Tonkin 
Resolution that broadened the 
President’s war-making pow- 
ers. 

These are facts that' the 
public, the courts, the Justice 
Department, the White House 
and everyone else ought to 
ponder before they get too 
busy harassing and hounding 
the New York Times, trying to 
halt the flow of information 
that the people should have 
had years ago. 

The Times has revealed 


things that certainly are em-, 
barrassing to the United 
States internationally, and' 
damning of some individuals* 
domestically. But Defense Sec- 
retary Melvin Laird mustfae.ee 
the fact that embarrassment, 
is not the same as “damaging 
to national security.” , r '* 

This tragic episode tells us 
■that political leaders who try 
to dupe the public and the Con- 
gress get burned— and that the 
truth comes out anyhow. 

It also tells us that a -passion 
for secrecy, which Johnson, 
had, is dangerous in a democ- 
racy. When a President limit's 
great decisions on war and 
peace to a small clique of ad-’ 
'visers, callously using others , 
as a cover, he is more likely to- 
lead the country into trouble.. 

Instead of trying to curb the 
Times’ freedom to continue 
what has been a monumental’ 
public service, the Nixon ad- 
ministration would better de- 
vote its time to figuring out. 
how. it .can avoid the errors 
that brought tragedy to Lyn-, 
don Johnson. ,.V. 
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i For the. Pentagon Study orrV 


: By JAMES M, NAUGKTON < 

Sptc'.al to The Krtf York Times *- 

' WASHINGTON, June 36— < 

Eighteen months abo, in a letter I 
to Senatoi" J. W. Fulbright, the | 
Secretary of Defense, Melvin 35. i 
Laird, described a secret Penta- j 
gon study of American involve- t 
ment in Vietnam as a “compila- 
tion of raw materials to be used 
at some unspecified, but dis 
taut, future date." 

Mr. Laird declined in the let- '< 
ter to give the study to the > 
Senate. Foreign Relations Com- 1 
mittee, which Mr. Fulbright j 
•heads. The Secretary said that i 
to do so “would clearly be con- 1 
trary to the national interest." i 
The letter offered no specific 1 
reason why the national inter- i 
cst might be jeopardized. Mr. \ 
Laird contended that the mate- > 
rial was sensitive because con- I 
tributors to the study had been ] 
guaranteed confidentiality. 

The Pentagon spokesman, 
Jerry W. Friedheim, declined 
today to expand on the mean- 
ing of Mr. Laird’s remarks in 
the letter, dated Dec. 20, 1969. 
Mr. Fired heim said that he , 
■ assumed that Secretary I.aird; 
has stated “what he means” in], 
the letter and that “it sounds 
to melike he thought it was , 
: a historical document.” j 

The Justice Department ob- , 
tained a Federal Court order \ 
; yesterday, temporarily halting ‘ 
; publication of parts of the Pen- j 
1 tagon study in The New York 
; Times. 

: Secretary Laird said Monday , 
; that publication of the docu- , 
, ments “violated the security ‘ 
: regulations of the United]; 
States." lie emphasized, in tes- 
timony before the Senate For- 
P ; eign Relations Committee, that 
he thought it served no useful 
, purpose to make .public sensi- 
1 tive information. 

Stress on Scnstivity 

In his 1969 letter to Mr. Ful- 
bright, the Defense Secretary 
similarly stressed the sensitiv- 
ity of the subject rather than 
its potential impact on nation- 
al security. 

Ho said the study had been 
'commissioned in 1967 by Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert S. 

■ • McNamara. 

“It was conceived as a com- 
pilation of raw materials to 
be used at some utispecficied, 
but distant, future date,” the 
letter said. “On the basis of 
the understanding that access 
and use would be restricted, 
the documentswere designed 
to contain an accumulation of 
data of the most delicate sen- 
sitivity, including N.S.C. [NNa- 
tional Security Council] papers 

Appr,(^MM^Pclbl 

— . — been considered privileged 

“In addition, the papers in- 


* 

eluded a variety of internal letter, on Jan. 19, 1970, th 
advice and comments central Senator urged that Mr, Laird 
to the decision-making process, reconsider his refusal to pro- 

Many of the contributions to ... , ■ 

..... y . After one of Mr. Lairds as-, 

this total document were pro- si , tants had rC plied that .the. 

vided on the basis of an ex- .sceretary was studying the 
pressed guarantee of confiden- ma p cr> j^r. Fulbright wrote in 

April a.nd again in July of last' 
Access Highly Limited year to f.sk what Mr. Laird’s ‘ 
Mr. Laird’s letter continued: response was. . * 

“As intended from the. start, On July 21, 1970, Mr. Laud 
access to and use of this docu- again rejected the request. , 
ment has been extremely . "My letter of Dec. 20, 1969,-': 
limited. It would clearly be indicated that access to. and use' 
contrary • to the national of this document, as intended 
interest to disseminate it more] from the start, has been and 
widely. However, the Depart-! remains extremely limited,” Mr. 
ment of Defense is naturally] Laird wrote. “For the reasons; 
prepared to provide the com- expressed in that letter, I have -. 

I mittee information with respect' again concluded that it would.,; 
to executive branch activities] be clearly contrary to the. na- , 
in Vietnam for any portion optional interest to disseminate; 
the period covered by this com- the compendium more widely., 
pend him.” L?.st April 30, Senator ful- 

Mr. Freidheim said today bright again asked for the study,, 
in response to a telephone re- in a letter to Mr. Laird and, 
quest for clarification that “it: asked, whether “executive pnvi- . 
is obviously what Larid thought]lege. is being invoked . by the, 
at that time.” The spokesman President" as authority for, 
for the Secretary said that heAvithholding the study and other 
could not '“add any words to requested documents. 

! what the letter says.” Along with.' the letter the, 

; He. expressed, surprise that Senator sent Mr. Laird a copy, 
'the correspondence had beemof a Presidential memorandum 
made public. It was part of aTiatecr March 24, 1.969, in which 
series of written exchanges be-!Mr. Nixon said his policy was 
tween Senator Fulbright and] "to comply to the fullest extent 
Secretary Laird that was impossible with Congressional re- ; . 
seried in the committee’s quests for information” unless,, 
record by -Senator Stuart Sym-j"in the most compelling circum- 
ington of Missouri following the stances” it was necessary to 
hearing Monday. | invoke executive privilege. Even- 

Senator Fulbright first asked] then, the memorandum stipu- 
for a copy of the Pentagon lated, the privilege would not 
study in a letter to Mr. Laird be invoked “without specific 
on Nov. 3 1, 1969. In another Presidential approval." - , 
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history of the Vietnam war , covering events of August, 18 G h, 
to February, 1965, the 'period in which the bombing of North 
Vietnam was planned. Except where excerpting is specified, the. 
documents are printed verbatim , with only unmistakable typo- 
graphical errors correted. - - . . ■ 

assy in Laos ; ■ 
Rescue Flights 

Cablegram from Secretary of State Dean Rusk to the United States 
Embassy in Vientiane, Laos, Aug. 26, 1964. A copy of this message was sent - 
to the Commander, in Chief, Pacific. r: V.-'-V 



We agree with your assessment of 
Importance SAR operations that Air 
America pilots can play critically im- 
portant rolq, and SAR efforts should not 
-discriminate between rescuing Ameri- 
1 tens, Thais and Lao. You are also here- 
: f-y granted as requested discretionary 
-authority to use AA pilots in T-2S’s 
for SAR operations' when you consider 
this indispensable rpt indispensable to 
success of operation and with under- 
standing that you will seek advance 
-Washington authorization wherever sit- 
uation permits. 

At same time, we believe time Isas 
come to review scope and control ar- 
rangements for T-2S operations extend- 
ing into future. Such a review is especi- 
ally indicated view fact that these op- 
erations more or less automatically im- 
pose demands for use of US personnel 
in SAR operations. Moreover, increased 
-AA capability dearly means possibilities 
of loss somewhat increased, and each 
loss with accompanying SAR operations 
involves chance of escalation from one 
action to another in ways that may not 


be desirable in wider picture. On other 
side, we naturally recognize T-28 opera- 
tions are vital both for their military 
and psychological effects in Laos and as 
negotiating card in support . of 



precondition 
ferencc. Que: 
ritorial gains 
vided they c 
practice bro 
: equilibrium < 
i no longer w 
■ Lao withdra 
tion to 14-n 
fact though 
curved to So 
is also touc 
■to Lutlcr ( 

• Souvanna a 
PDJ with dr 
evitably ins 
gains, and 
arrangemen 
present fa 
division. ' I 
were to be 
best be don 

it might be used try souvanna as oargcim- 
ing counter in obtaining satisfaction on 
■his other condition that he attend con- 


Souvanna’s position. Request your view ; ferencc as head of Laotian Government. 

Remaining condition would be cease- 
fire! While under present conditions 
cease-fire might not he of net advantage 


whether balance of above factors would 
call for some reduction in scale of op- 
erations and-or dropping of some of 

better-defended targets. (Possible exten- .... . 

sion T-28 operations to Panhandle would to Souvanna— we are thinking primarily 
be separate issue and will be covered of T-28 operations— Pathet Lao would 
by septel.) no doubt insist on it. If so, Souvanna 

- • On central problem our understand- could press for effective ICC policing of 
ing is that Thai pilots fly missions cease-fire. Latter could be of importance 
strictly controlled by your Air Com- in upcoming period, 
mand Center with [word illegible] in . • 3 . Above is written with thought in 
effective control, but that this not true -mind that Polish proposals [one word il- 
of Lao pilots. We have impression latter legible] effectively collapsed and that ; 
not really under any kind of firm con- pressures continue for Geneva [word il- 
trol. legible] conference and will no doubt 



Request your evaluation and recom- be intensified by current crisis brought 
mendations as to future scope T-28 op- on by DRV naval attacks. Conference on 
erations - and your _ comments as Laos might be us.cful safety valve for 
to whether our impressions present con- these generalized pressures while at 
trol structure correct and whether steps £ ame time providing some deterrent to 
could be taken to tighten this. escalation of hostilities on that part of 

„ „ v ^ , . the “front.” We would insist that con- 

uery to Vientiane lunoassy !or '"“ * *** t0 “ d b0,ievc 



of La 


vtaov* 


Fire 


that it could in fact be so limited, if 
necessary by fcur withdrawing from the 
conference room if any other subject 
brought .up, as we did in 1961-62. Side ■ 
discussions on other topics could not be 
Cablegram from Secretary of State Rush to the United States Embassy ■ a ™ k,ed but we s f 'great difficulty 
1 Laos. Aug. 7, 1964. Copies were also sent, with a request for comment, to ™ th P 118- - v ®?. u ® for * n ' orma * «>F ridor 
the American missions in London, Paris, Saigon, Bangkok, Ottawa, New Delhi dlscUf ¥ on with PL, DRV, _ and Chicoms 
Moscow, Pnompenh and Hong Kong, and to the Pacific command and the colddbo va l u ] a > .° at , tIlls juncture. 
Mission at the United Nations 4. In considering this course of action, 

.. v . - .key initial question is of course whether 

1 Ac ivViifnn „ n 1 r. *- . - ' • Souvanna himself Is prepared to drop 

J ' cd out ln y° ur 210 > our that recent RLG successes and reported ' his withdrawal precbnclilicn and wheth- 
. J - cuve 111 1 - ao ' 3 is to stabilize the situa- low PL morale may lead to some cscaia- er, if he did, he could maintain himself 
t! on again, if possible within framework tion from Communist side, which we do in power in Vientiane. Wc gather that 

1 L “ ’ ’ ' > r ycs 


of the IDG?, Geneva settlement. Essen- ! nck n0 "'” wisb bave dcrd with. ■ answer to first question is probably 


1CS5IG11“ i A - V 

tin! to stabilization would hp o-hwidi > 2. Until now, Souvanna* s and our po- but we are much more dubious about 

»,_cvu Ml ©IA]-RDP80-01 601 R001 300400001 -6 

. would re_quire_T J athot - Lao wi thdrawal 

from areas' "seized "lif I’DJ since May 15 . 


trP'Vr^ military equilimiupriiR/wt^Mnln— 
"V. Moreover, we have, some concern 
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By Murrey Marti or 
and Chalmers M. Roberts 

Washington Post Staff Writers 


action” then was “premature.” 
Mr. Johnson offered tvs one 
reason that statement that 
‘‘we expect a showdown be- 
tween the Chinese and Soviet 
Communist parties and action 


' & National Security Action 
Memorandum of March IV 
1834, presumably (ho result of 

nwtuMw-w.-. - ■■ p presidential decision, sot out 

The Johnson administration bo {- b tlie administration’s po- 
p] armed for major Amcriran utical aims and the basis for 
military action against North its military planning. A cable 
Vietnam nearly five months be-' sent three days later by the 

fore (he 1004 Tonkin Gulf in- president to Henry Cabot . showdown. 

cidf.nl according to secret gov- Lodge, then the American any j The President ab.o 
eminent documents made pub- basaador in Saigon, lUuini-; Loago thm. iv.tt of h -3 

«< cHerday by The New York. nates his intentions. • : then was ‘'knocking own We 

Th. es I The memorandum says that idea of neutralisation” of Viot- 

i , vf.r/.'m-.do Ihe '“we seek on independent non- nsrn, an idea advanced by. 
, ^omen's show at ''a ’time Communist. South Vietnam” then Trench President Charles i 
;? C T o vSed States al-jbut “do not require that it <, cGaulJc , “wherever it rears 

" iv I ' ' •••• ■ 'servo as n Western base or as its ugly head and on this point 

v. member of «* Wester) 1 fdli- j think Unit jiotlung 5s more 

.1 i .... < Is/-. . . i .. .. -.fttil.ni'il.. 


'it was charged by then Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) that tire 
South Vietnamese attacks oil' 
North Vietnamese forces in 
., the Gulf of Tonkin caused the 
: North Vietnamese to fire upon 
jlTJ.S. destroyers Maddox and C. 
’Turner Joy. McNamara, in 
3668, told the Senate commit- 
tee, however, that it was 
‘‘monstrous” to insinuate that 
the United States “induced 
the incident” as an “excuse” 
to take retaliatory action. The 
retaliatory action was the 
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opening rounds, of U.S. bomb- ' 


L/Uim.unuiLiv . -- ^ 

against the North will bo more j lif , attacks upon North Vic 
practicable after than before a ipam. _ . 

According to the information 
told j disclosed by the Times, the 
Plan 34-A operations against 
the North during 1934 ranged 
from U-2 spy piano flights to 


ready was directing clandes- 
tine sabotage operations in the 
North. 

Two months before the al- 


parachuting sabotage and psy- 
chological warfare teams into 
the North Vietnamese citizens, 
sea-3 aim died cominando raicts ■ 


on rail and highway bridges j 

_ . ■. . r ..... ; 


a member of a western a n- i think that noriung m ‘ “ , . h,,’., j}.,,-) I 

anec. South Vietnam must be important Ilian to stop neutral- and bombai lmon.. of coast.d . 
free- however, to accept out- }st i ; ,]k wherever we can by . installations by PI boats. 

. . ’ . , . , , ... - aitn ” i utifinlr? XV 0 X 0 . 


Two months ucioie uie »u* vv * ~ ^ 

lv . 0 American destroy- side assistance as required to whatever means we can. 

.lack ond.no - no u > . maiutain its security.” The resulting contingency 

ers in the Gulf of oma on ( R ting laaguage from a p ]an ning is shown in several 
Aug. 3 ana 4, BM4, the atiimn- McAT . imara memorandum of docl , n -,cnts. But other docu- 
istration sent a Canadian dip- Warch 36 lo t}, e president nl onts also show that as early 
lomat, J. Blair Seaborn, on a . (la imuP“e in part drawn in : RS d CCi 21, 1933, a memoran- 
secret mission to Hanoi where | t ’ * from a memorandum to j dum f rom McNamara to Pros!- 

he is quoted as telling ; }'?' 1 McNamara on Jan, V:?, from! 

niicr Pham Van Hong that in j the . chaimfin 0 f the. Joint 

the event of esca alien (of the | Chicfs of S t a ff, Gen. Maxwell 
war) the greatest de\astat,oii ^ Taylor) the. National Se ; 
would result for the Jj.Jv.V . clll -it y Council document re- 
(Norlh Vietnam) itself.” {lerl “ Uk , prevailing belief in 

It was the Tonkin incidcnc - ■ • ■ — * — ’ 


These attacks were De- 
scribed as being under the 
Saigon control of Gen. Paul B. 
Harkins, then chief of the U.S. 
military assistance command, 
with joint planning by the 
South Vietnamese who carried 


•curity Council document 


CI um iron. ,,01UU vjcwiouiwv -- 

n from'! { | ei . lt Johnson referred to j ou t the operations themselves: 
“plans for covert action into ov with “hired personnel.” 

| North Vietnam” that “present . }jvcn before these covert op-| 
•’a wide variety of sabotage and era y 01is began, however, the’ 
psychological operations” that n s Joint chiefs of Staff were 


re- 


, ,, what President Eisenhower 

calico totally unprovoked by ^ a(1 ca n cd u lc “domino effect” 
the administration— -whicli led { ' hc ' loss of SoU th Vietnam. 
Congress on Aug. I, l./o-l,^ to Unless the objective is 
pass a resolution declaring Weved jn soutli Vietnam, it 
that, the United States was “almost all of Southeast 
“prepared, as the President oi- Asjn ’ %yjU probab i y fall unfit 
reels, «4o take all necessary Coninninist dominance” or ac- 
steps, including the use of motlato to Communism, 
armed force, to assist oputli The Philippines, it was 
Vietnam. It was on this resohi- judged, “would become shaky” 
lion that President Johnson an( f “the threat to India on 
subsequently leaned heavily to the west, Australia and New 
widen the war 


psychological operations” that ^ ^ j 0 j n t Chiefs of Staff were 
hould “provide maxinuim ; rcpol . tcd recommending “in- 


- . - Zealand to the South, and iar 

The documents arc. part of a W an, Korea, and Japan to the 
multi-volumed^ collection of nor ih would be greatly in- 
records and comments assern- cre ascd. 
bled under ttic direction of 


l The policy decision, ' then, 
Defense was fa “prepare immediately 


then Secretary of ..^.- 1 .^ was to 

Robert S. McNamara. The’ to be in a position on 72 hours’ 
bulk of the documents dis- notice to .initiate the full 
closed thus far by the Times range of Laotian and Cambo- 
are of military origin but in- d ian ‘border control actions’ ” 
elude some White House and a g well as “the ‘retaliatory ac- 
Stale Department papers that lions’ against North Vietnam 
reached the Pentagon. Other and to be- in a position on 30 
documents were only alluded days’ notice to initiate the pro- 
to or quoted from, in the news- gram of ‘graduated overt mill- 
paper’s story. tary pressure’ against Norte 

•••• ’ ’ ; ' Vietnam ...” 

The President’s cable to 
Lodge says that “our planning 


Lodge says ui.u- um 
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grounds that -“overt- -military 


pressure with minimum risk. 

This clandestine program 
became “Operation Plan 31- 
A,” launched on Feb. 1, 1934. 
It was described in a National 
Security memorandum the 
next month as “a modest 'cov- 
ert” program operated by 
South Vietnamese (and a few 
Chinese Nationalist)— a pro- 
gram so limited that it is un- 
likely to have any significant 
effect ...” 

One source yesterday said, 
in retrospect, that these covert 
operations were in fact “very 
modest— and highly unsuccess- 
ful.” But they came to have 
profound significance in the 
Tonkin Gulf incident. Mc- 
Namara, even in 19G8 testi- 
mony reexamining the 1964 
Tonkin affair, professed to 
know little about the plan 34- 
A operations. He told Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee 
Chairman J. W. Fulbright (D- 
Ark.) that they wore carried 
out by South Vietnamese 
against the No^lh, €{ u t to 

some degree U.S. eqiripinontT 

T ftVTnt 

happy to try to obtain the in 



creasingly bolder actions” in- 
cluding “aerial bombing of 
key North Vietnamese tar- 
gets" and use of “United 
States forces as necessary nj 
direct actions against lso,th 
Vietnam.” 

After the August, 1934, Gulf 
of Tonkin breakthrough to 
more open U.S. involvement 
in the fighting, the published 
documentation shows recom- 
mendations for considerably 
expanded covert operations 
against the North. 

A memorandum prepared 
for Assistant Secretary of 
State William P. Bundy shows 
that part of the clandestine 
operations against the North 
were suspended immediately 
“after the first Tonkin Gulf in- 
cident” on Aug. 1934, bin 
■ i ba t “successful maritime ana 
airborne operations” were car- 
ried out in October. . 

‘The documents discuss clan- 
destine operations carried out 
not or.ly from South Vietnam 
but from Laos, against North 
Vietnam and against cnomy- 
of Laos. One docu- 
-6 
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Insecure Council 

In the shrouded pyramid of ascending 
levels of governmental' secrecy, the Na- 
tional Security Council stands at the 
apex. Yet when it meets and turns out 
the lights for a briefing, an outsider 
can walk right in. So, at least, claims foi- 
mer Presidential Press Secretary Pierre 
Salinger, who reveals that such a bi- 
zarre incident in his first novel, On In- / i 
stnictions of My Government, was based v .. 
on an actual happening in 1 961. 

As Salinger tells it, Seattle Television 
Executive Elroy Mc.Caw (who died in 
1969) arrived in Washington to attend 
a Pentagon meeting of a volunteer cit- 
izens’ advisory group of which he was 
a member. The meeting was canceled. be- 
cause the Berlin crisis was hot and the 
top military chiefs were attending an 
NSC meeting at the White House. Un- 
aware of this, McCaw called Air Force 
General Curtis EcMay’s office and was 
directed by a confused secretary to the 
meeting at the White House. Accoiding 
to Salinger, Brigadier General Chester 
("Ted”) Clifton, President Kennedy’s 
military aide, escorted McCaw to a dark- • 
ened room where slides of Soviet troop 
concentrations were being shown. When 
the lights were turned on, McCaw was 
astonished to find the President theic 

a nd the generals were even more 

shocked to see McCaw. To ensure se- 
curity, they considered recalling him to 
active Air Force duty, but finally ac- 
cepted his pledge of total secrecy. 
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Folloiving are the texts of hey 


the Pentagon's study of ike Visino. 


McMat 


December, 1983, through the Tonkin, 
196J h and Us aftermath. Except ivher. 
the documents are printed verbatim, 

' typographical errors corrected. 
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ii'i tiie Situation in Saigon in ’63 
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Memorandum, "Vietnam Situation,” from Secretary of Defense Robert S, 

, McNamara to President Lyndon B, Johnson, Dec. 21, 19S3. '/ 

In accordance with yea? request this (and also by" John- McCone), and T do'rot •/ This' 
morning, tnis is a summary of iny con- think he is consciously rejecthm our itmtly 
elusions after my visit to Vietnam on advice; ho has just operated as (/'loner 
December 19-20. all his life and cannot readily change 

1* Summary, The situation is very now. 
disturbing. Current trends, unless rc- Ledge’s r.ev.dy-dcsignated deputy, 

.versed in tiro next 2-3 months, will lead E/ivid hies, was with us and seems a 


capital 
ecrnpli; 



to neutralization at best and more likely highly competent team player. 1 have 

bate. stated the situation frankly to him and 


to a Communist-controlled s 
■2. The new government is the greatest 
.source of concern. It is indecisive and 
drifting. Although Mich states that he, 
rather than the Committee of Generals, 


he has said he would do all ho could to 
constitute what would in effect be an 
executive committee operating below the 
level of the Ambassador. 


Started 
Situation 
areas is I 

seem .... — .......... ouuo’.cu i- 

twMy in recent months. General Kark- 
105 still hopes these areas may be' made 
reasonably cecure by the latter half of 
next year. 


la the 


my southern picture, an 


as making decisions, it as r.ct clear that 


steps to .improve this. John McCone and 
I have discussed.it and ere acting vigor- 


this is actually so. In any event, neither 
ho nor the Committee are experienced 
iii political administration and so far , . 

they show little talent for it. There is no tausly 1,1 ^ ' L respective spncrcs. 

(Clear concept on how to re-shape or 4. Viet Cong progress has been great 
conduct the strategic hamlet program; during the period since the coup, with 
the Province Chiefs, most of whom, are iny Lest guess being that tiie situation 
new and inexperienced, arc receiving -has in fact been deteriorating in tire 
little or no direction because the gen- countryside since July to a far greater 
orals are so preoccupied with essentially extent than we realized because of our 
political affairs. A specific example of undue dependence on distorted Viet- 
tho . present situation is that General n-imese reporting. The Viet Cong now 
[name illegible] is spending little or no control very high proportions of the 
time commanding 111 Corps, which is in people in certain key provinces, par- 
the vital zone around Saigon and needs ticularly those directly south and west 
full-time direction. I made these points of Saigon. The Strategic Hamlet Program 
as strongly as possible to Alinh, Don, was seriously over-extended in those 


As to the grave reporting weakness,/ 'exception to the trend of Viet' Cong sue 
both Defense and CIA must take major cess may be provide 


d by the possible 
adherence to the government of the 
Cao Dai and Hoa Hao sects, which 
total three million people and control 
key areas along the Cambodian border. 
The Hoa Hao have already made some 
sort of agreement, and the Cao Dai are 
expected to do so at the end of this 
month. However, it is not clear that 
their influence will be more than neu- 
tralized by these agreements, or that 
they will in fact really pitch in.cn the 
government’s side. 


1 5. Xuultrs.tion of men and equipment 
'com North Vietnam continues using 
(a) land corridors- through Lao 3 and 


Arve-r water- 


provinces, aid the Viet Cong has been 


ablo to destroy many hamlets, while 
others have been abandoned or in some 
cases betrayed or pillaged by the govern- 
ment's own Self Defense Corps. In these 
key provinces, the Viet Cong have do 


Kim, -and Tho, 

; 3. Tho Country Team is the second 
major weakness. It lacks leadership, has 
been poorly iufonmd, mid is not work- 
ing to a common plan. A rfccent example 
of confusion has been conflicting USOM 
;-and military recommendations both to 
'the Government of Vietnam and to 
Washington on the size of the military 
budget. Above all, Lodge has virtually 

• no official contact with Harkins. Lodge . . _ . 

scuds in reports with major military Lneso provinces is essentially doubled, 
implications without showing them to a ]f° r ‘9.?d lia y 3 .fi!?! 0 ." * cc ri s:is ^ 3 


Cambodia; (b) tno Mekong 
ways from Cambodia; (c) some possible 
entiy from the sea end the tie of the 
Delta. The best guess is that 1000-1500 
Viet Cong cadres entcrc-d South Viet- 
nam from Laos in the first nine months 
of 1933. The Mekong route (and also 


strayed almost all major roads, and are' ^1° Possible sea entry) is apparently 
collecting taxes at will. ' ' ... lvlCl * .weapons and animu- 


As remedial measures, we must get 
the government -to.re-alloeato its military' 
forces so that its effective strength in 


Harkins, and does not show Harkins 
important incoming traffic. My impres- 
sion is that Lodge simply dc-es not know 
bow to conduct a coordinated admiuis 
tration. This bus AjiKWNjMHU 


to him botli by 


y jiiu 


in both military and USOM staffs, to 
sizes that will give us a reliable, inde- 
pendent U.S. appraisal of the status of 
operations. Thiiciiy, realistic pacification 

SoveriimsKt-eontrollcd- areas • and. work 
oTitgroIhTlfcreT 


intion and raw materials which have 
been turning up in increasing numbers 
in the soutn ar.d of which we have 
captured, a few shipments. 

.To counter tin's infiltration, v/e re- 
viewed gn -Saigon various plans, pro- 
vicing for cross-border operations into 
Laos. On the scale proposed, I am 
quite dear that these would not bo 

mediate iJ-2 mapping ortho whole Laos 
•and Cambodian border; and this we are 


or® is v riwfiirw^ 
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THE OPEIRATiOMS 

..FOREIGN POLICY* : 

by Roy M. Melbourne A '"jvev-iv 

W'- "AA'A STATINTL 

T TND.ERST AND ABLY, the literature on foreign policy has 

tended to dwell on policy concepts and to scant their opera- 
tional context. There is an attraction to a broad vista of policy that 
seemingly does not hold for the more mundane prospect of opera- 
tions. Yet no true grasp of either can be gained without an un- 
derstanding of their fusion of relation and purpose. ’ 

An old-timer, interviewed on his golden wedding anniversary as 
to the reason for his successful marriage, declared, "My wife and I 
made an agreement at the outset whereby I would make a,ll the big 
decisions and she would handle the day-to-day ones." Pausing 
1 pensively, Ire added, "It’s strange, but in fifty years none of the big 
■ problems have come up.” 

The analogy is not inappropriate for foreign policy and opera- 
tions. It has even been paraphrased: Let me control your opera- 
tions and I will control your policy. Many have been bemused by 
the manifold analyses of successive Administrations’ varying use of 
the National Security Council machinery and struck by Robert 
Cutler’s working image of "policy hill,” with plans going up, 
being designated as policy, and coming down to serve as opera- 
tions guides. There is nothing wrong with this except that some 
may not stop to think just 'how much labeled policy the NSC 
machinery — and in fact all government -- systematically handles. 

The NSC may handle no more than the; tip of the iceberg. 

Meanwhile officialdom, to give it its due, attends to a daily flow of 
subsurface operations questions which, over time and by reason of 
operational precedent, have become “policy.” 

The holder of a most demanding position in the Nixon Ad- 
ministration is said to consider that perhaps his chief policy 
guidance role is to be consistently and persistently involved in 
coping with daily operational questions. This exemplifies the 
belief that only through painstaking attention to and direction of 
how matters actually are handled can the ship slowly be veered the 
degrees necessary to approximate the desired policy course'. 

Perhaps with the wisdom of hindsight, Dean Acheson in com- 
menting upon his international era seems to merge both policy 
and operations as guides. In retrospect, policy lines were not 
abstractions, doctrines or rules but grew into a kind of code by a 
method analogous to common law precedent "to aid the judgment 
of those who must make decisions." He emphasized "practicable 
objectives, concretely and realistically conceived .” 1 

The distinguished public servant, Robert A. Lovett, had ad- 
monished, "if planning is removed too far from operating 
responsibility, a misleading lack of realism results ." 2 When he was 
Secretary of State, Christian A. Ilertcr emphasized this also by 
testifying: “You get more realistic planning from those in constant 
touch with the operational problems than from those who are 
' completely divorced . . . from any operational relationships .” 8 
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By CHARLES W. YOST 
The National Security Council was 


established in 3947 by an nctm Con- 
gress which was primarily designed 
to lain" about unification of the 
armed services. President Truman re- 
ports in his memoirs, however, that in 
proposing establishment of the coun- 
cil, "1 wanted one top-level permanent 
setup in the Government* to com-eur 
itself with advising the President on 
high policy decisions concerning the 
security of the nation.” The council 
WCIS intended, he said, to give him “a 
perpetual inventory of where we storm 
and whore we were going on all stra- 
tegic questions affecting the national 

security.” , ,,, *. . ; 

The council has since 194/ reviewed 
not only the 'major problems of con- 
cern to the defense establishment but 
also many of primary concern to 
tiro Department of State. This is of 
course a significant change fioin the 
primitive state of affairs which ex- 
isted before World War II when, if a 
foreign policy problem requiring Pres- 
idential attention arose, Cordell Hull 
or .Sumner Welles simply walked across 
the .street and took it up with Roose- 
velt. It is rny strong impression that 
such powerful postwar .Secretaries of 
Stale ns Acheson and Dulles, while 
utilizing council machinery for neces- 
sary coordination, continued for the 
most part to sock and obtain Ikesi- 
dc-nlial decisions on foreign policy by 
the same simple process. 

■ Decision-making in the field of for- 
' eign affairs, traditionally the respon- 
sibility, under the President, of the 
Secretary of State and Iris oepat Intent, 
has* in recent years become more and 
'more enmeshed, encumbered and dis- 
torted in this machinery, originally 
designed for quite dillerent purposes. 
Enmeshed because powerful arid en- 
ergetic national security advisers close 
to the President have seen to it that 
almost every foreign-policy question 
of any significance, whether or not it 
■ 'could be reasonably defined as a "stra- 
tegic question affecting the national 
Security,” must pass through the coun- 
cil machinery. Encumbered because 
that procedure usually entails a dupli- 
cation in the White House of a pain- 
staking review and debate which has 
already taken place ill the State De- 
partment, and hence causes further 
interminable delays in the already con- 
stipated decision-making process. Dis- 
torted because the military orientation 


assessing foreign policy problems, 
many of which in other contexts would 
be seen to be overwhelmingly political 

° r 'Phc 'evolution of the council and its 
machinery under the last thtee Piu,i 
dents has therefore imperceptibly hut 

jsattt'w: 

11 MorcovS.'«>e Utters in 11* ■ Privt 

and his principal suboidinates, to ^ 
ra r before committees oi. the Con 
cress to give accounts of their steward- . 
ship" The shift of power to those ex- 
±Ai from this healthy requirement 
has' contributed to the cleavages on 
for'‘i~n policy between executive < *» 
wSive branches which have be- 
come increasingly common and- m- 
prejudicial. 

Vp-i-h is now made of the value to 
a president of submitting foreign pol- 
icy issues to him in the form or op- 
tions.” Actually the council process foi 
manufacturing, presenting anc 
jrw a variety of options often tends to 
resemble a charade in which no mat- 
tev how many guesses one is given, 
there is only one possible nnsww. In- 
sofar as there are significant diffci- 
cnccs of opinion and real choices to be 

made by the President, these have 
almost always clearly emerged long 
before the issue ever got to the coun- 
cil, could be expressed succinctly on 
paper by a single intelligent civil serv- 
ant, and could be submitted to the 
president for decision by the Secretary 
of Stale, accompanied by the Secretary 
of Defense or any other Cabinet ofiiccr 
whose interests were substantially in- 
volved. 

If a President should judge that his 
Stale Department is not performing 
its functions satisfactorily, as several 
have, he is perfectly free to reform 
it in any way he wishes. It has certain- 
ly become far too large, as of course 
has the Pentagon. It is, however, nei- 
ther in the President’s own interest 
nor in the interest of effective govern- 
ment to allow to grow up in the White 
House not a coordinating but a com- 
peting instrument for tire, conduct of 
foreign affairs, one moreover which 
by its very nature and composition 
overemphasizes the. military ingredient 
which since 1847 has so often tended 
to color and warp those affairs. 


tended because the military orientation Mr. Yost served two years in the Nixon 
mandate, almost inevitably accords ulty of Columbia University's School 


until 


weinht in 


military factors in 


of International Affair 
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« vR? 1 , ».« surrounded him' 

•wreet aHh''tit'li t> tlm i ° f tbe & 111 ^ stof y are probably 

-Nixon’*’ fi"r-l 'V t/I h ’ f i la flgures are somewhat misleading. 
Sons Tii T °r? et ^ UGSl0d 540 p ™ent personnel 

figure of 250 actual stMf posilioS" mmM] * the bud ^ el 

to ctomSI 3 !! 0 " , , s P° ks?men a»‘g«e that all -Nixon has done is 

IT??* S,0tS Undcr ths White House 
l DOi- m iii.Cc.) 19 LI budget announced the step as a «„«>• si* 

£5S£ ^ - s ; - 

rt f ,r4PS; )l r Sp i, R? :ai V ,C1U 'f lM,S l)ce ” by numerous 

tbfcm Th” rivS ^ n dap ? rtments or agencies, and paid by 
ranmi fronfio to^P?e^ UlmiSSi ° n f. Uma<es tIlis timber has 
CIA or n 4 rerSn,’ H r y ° ai \ Rnd lls figures do not include- 
v^Pr. P 1- ^ 1,1 acc ordauce with his new “truth in - 

^“q t U . K '- V ’ ^ ^ U01i s budget appropriation request went from 

*WA? *" CSl “ naM *» mi,ltal f» and SSU 
Comparing Nixon’s White House Office skiff in , r «-• 

■Jdnto^e in P r Si i dC1 f Eisonhowci '’ s staff lit a low 

- All dutin V; ’ "" . cbmbed ateadUy to hover between 365- 

: J dunrn, his remaining years in office. President Kenned v 
trie., to cm back the large staff lie inherited bSm E t 
} vas * 00 apt t0 become institutionalized, but met with little success 
olf! c r gr ° W 10 423 in 1962 ' 3argcst official size until' Nixon toS 

Jdesinte Administration claims that the new staff fim,res 

ero!mL nt real inkne -' SS ’ f pansion - considerable criticism of "staff' 
7n Mn i /i . imag ‘ ned ’ has surfaced. Sen. Stuart Symington 
, ~ r, ' ,,i e f en ^ said bunds routinely appropriated every vear 
cii’ the A.hite blouse, Office of Management, and Budget, and’Ns- 
onax Security Council proved his argument that' “authority was 
becoming too concentrated around the Chief Executive and inunurn 
from congressional review.” K ’ ™mune 

he Sf thG Nati0naI ' SeCUrity Council, which 

fPcH Id - rm a -'r 1 J°. perso ? s and was requesting funds for 
-Wifi rfJf of m!] li°n) four times the amount spent in fiscal 
MoS. o-nce that speech, figures supplied by the National Security' 

• - uncil meal its total staff is 140, with only 79 on the NSC mv- 
I 5 oil and the rest paid by other agencies. . 
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Disarm CIA: Badillo 

Washington, May 13 (AP) — 
Rep. Herman Badillo (D.-N.Y.) 
asked Congress today to pro- 
hibit the Cen- i 
trad Intelligence j 
Agency from or- 1 
ganizing or su- 
pervising secret 
military opera- 
tions of any ' 
kin d. Badillo I 
said a loophole | 
in the 1947 lav 
that set up the j 
CIA as an intel- 
ligence - gather- 
ing organization 
“is apparently Badillo 
being used to justify the fact 
that . . . tribal guerrillas mid the 
Royal Laotiinn Army have been 
. . . led by the CiA as a covert 
adjunct to the Indochina war." 
He said more than 300 CiA men 
are involved in the Laotian secret 
army. 
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By ANTONY PBI5END0BF 
ikTv; Post Correspondent 
■ WASHINGTON— A bill pro- 
I hibiting .the CIA from organ- 
! Izing or supervising guerrilla 
armies in foreign countries 
was introduced today by Rep. 

; Badillo. 

The legislation Badillo said 
! would close a loophole in the 
vj - National Security Act of 1947 
that authorizes the CIA to 
undertake "such other func- 
tions and duties related to 
Intelligence affecting the na- 
tional security” if directed to 
do so specifically by the Na- 
tional Security Council. 

; This widely interpreted pro- 
vision, Badillo said in re- 
marks prepared for delivery 
.‘ on the House floor, "is appar- 
ently being used to justify 
the fact that for several 
: years, at least, tribal guer- 
rilla troops and the Royal 
./Laotian Army have been 
’/'trained, financed and led by 
ithe CIA as a covert adjunct 
|to the Indochina war.” 

• And, Badillo charged, the 
CIA is "mainly responsible” 
for the air bombardment of 
Laos, which he said has made 
"a wasteland of this tiny na- 
tion and turned its people 
into refugees in their own 


could not authorize the CIA 
"to engage, in any manner or 
to any extent, in the organ- 
ization, supervision, or con- 
duct of any military or para- 
military operation of any 
kind” that involves either 
regular or guerrilla forces in. 
a foreign country. 

Badillo, a Democrat elected 
to Congress last year repre- 
senting a triboro district en- 
compassing parts of Manhat- 
tan, the Bronx and Queens, 
first disclosed that he was 
drafting the bill during his 
speech at the massive April 
24 antiwar demonstration at 
the Capitol. 

At that time, Badillo told 
the huge, peaceful crowd, "we 
must make sure that the 
Central intelligence Agency 
can no longer run clandestine 
wars, as it has been doing 
for years in Laos." 

In his brief speech to- 
day, Badillo said that based 
on information supplied 
by "well-informed sources,’’ 
more than 300 CIA agents, 
many of them former special 
forces troops, are In Laos 
"supplying and training gov- 
ernment guerrillas and lead- 
ing commando and recon- 
naisance teams.” 




■ land.” ■ 

Under the main provisions 
of his bill, Badillo said, the 
■National Security Council 
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Intelligence 


J5y BENJAMIN V/ELLES 

. WASHINGTON, May 10 “! b^ci^ fron^th e^ 1 billion sncltj ‘Thoir Estimates Were Bolter’ 
SS^'rn^jortor.an^nn^lly on national ^SsT^th. 

ration of the nation’s foreign w-m ' Ni and Mr . Kissinger 17,000- in ARVN,” said, one 

iSWS. SST«f X 'XJRXlt 13 d&SK«.7!3« 

from creating a new Cabinet* 
level department of intelli- 


gence provided them. Someir.iics to. the South Vietr.eanesej 
i White 'House officials estimate jArmy^ncursion into Laos !• o 


Services' 


Icrediblv detailed information 
I on Soviet e nd Chinese. Ccmmu 
nisfc missile development ob- 



eral agencies. , 

The reorganization plan has 
recently been - • presented to 
President Nixon. It covers 30 
[to do -typewritten . pages and 
was 'prepared primarily by 
[James R. Schlosinger, assistant 
(director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, and H. 
Wayne . Smith, a former Pen- 
tagon systems analyst now on 
jthe National Security Council 

Istaff. , 

The informants say the plan 
grew from instructions Mr. 
[Nixon gave his staff last au- 
tumn, to draft various reor- 
ganization:!! and cost-cutting 
studies. 

Complaints Voiced 

, Both tiie President and Hen- 
|ry A. Kissinger, his assistant 
for national security affairs, 
have frequently expressed dis- 
satisfaction over the erratic 


a political reshuffle in Poland 
last December. 

Mr. Nixon is particularly dis- 
satisfied, his associates say, byj 


wouldn't invade the North — 
land they were right. Their esti- 
mates were- better than ours.” 

The most drastic option open 
to Mr. Nixon would be the ere-, 
ation of a new department of 
intelligence to be headed by an 
official of Cabinet ran!-:. It 
would combine the Central lrt. 
telligencs Agency with 15,000 
civilian- employes; the - Defense 
Department’s code-cracking N«- 


<U 


the cost and size of the Gov-jtionat Sacurh^ Agency 
ernment’s global intelligence op- 100,000 umromed personnel 
erations when compared with. and tis Dmense In e.l.,,y 
their results. In addition to thejMmcy with 3 C, 0 rh; w.T.r, 
Central Intelligence Agency ^spends aoout . SoO.-mmion 

five federal agencies are m- yearly; the N..uo„..l B—ar.i/ 

voiced in intelligence ovcrseas.'Agoncy s ,V- fcl l'^ “ ! WcT 
\t least 200,000 people are in-ji-enso Intelligence Agency 3oC u 


million. 

The merit, some experts say, 


Assistant' Secretary of Detense 

has estimated costs $2.9-bdhon 

^“Whcn you have the author* 
it<r pm don’t control the re- 
sources,” a Defense Depan- 
me-'t official o'ossrveu yt>'- l j 
[tend to walk very soitly. ; 

The President is said to re- 
r-ard Mr. Helms as the nation s 
most competent professional in- 
tclli.vcn.cc officer. Lest month* 
informants disclose, Mr. Nixon j 
wrote Mr. Helms congratulat- ^ 
,ii n o the C.I.A. on its recent an-, 
[infal estimate of Soviet demnse 
capabilities. , 

To provide control over tne 

huge intelligence system and[ 
make it responsive to his' needs, 
Mr. Nixon is -likely, his staff 
associates say, to choose one-- 
or a combination of — the 
middle options before him. that 
do not require Congressional 
approval. 

Closer Ties Possible 


/ 


voiced, 150,000 of these uni- 
formed personnel in. the De- 
fense Department. 

The President was seriously 


me mem, — -■>, It is hkely.. oficials say, tnat 

would be to concentrate in one! Mr. Nixon will eventually or: r.g 
ci-'pmtment the collection of j Mr. Helms and a top-level stau / 
jforebn intelligence now per-jiof evaluators from C.I.A. head- 


quality of tlie foreiiprjnteUblcast Itorth Vi etnamese resist - 


A7;ency,!UU‘- mow w “-' * I .. . 

mimb.-rs 3 000 and! and Air Force separately, j into the .National 
an estimated $300-nul-!r.round the world. However, op- 1 -Council. start. .-. _ 

rly One was faultv in- position would be fortncoimng . Oiticials.conceae vriat und^r 
7 V the eborUvelicom vested interests m the !a . reorganization ..m Helms 
t Sontav, in! armed services and in Congress. 

North Vietnam, last November. [They say, therefore, that Mr. 

- ■■ - [Nixon is unlikely to adopt it. 


The other was failure to fore 



J 
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At the other end of the scale, 
linformants report, Mr. Nixon’- 
Icould merely issue an ex- 
ecutive order defining — thus 
strengthening — the authority! 
of Mr. Helms over the iuU-ili-j 
gence operations of such power, 
Ful federal agencies as the 
.Pentagon, the State Depart-I 
meat, the Atomic Energy Com-, 
mission and the Federal Bureau, 
of Investigation. 

: -■ Officers Meet Weekly 
• Their . principal intelligence! 
.officers- meet weekly as mem- 
bers of the United States In- 
telligence Board. Mr. Helms, as 
-the President’s chief intelli- 
gence adviser and head of the 
C.I.A., presides, but his author- 
ity is unclear. It derives from a 
letter written by President Ken- 
nedy in 1963 to John A. Mc- 
Cone, one of Mr. Helms, s prede- 
cessors, and lias never been 
updated. ■ 

■ While Mr. Helms has full 
control over the C.I.A.., the 
Pentagon’s worldwide mtellt- 


mjght relinquish to his deputy, 
L?cut. Gen. Robert E. Cushman./ 
-of the Marine Corps, some of 
his responsibility for the C.I.A.’s , 
day-to-day collection . opera- 
tions and concentrate, instead, 
on intelligence evaluation . for 
the President. One possibility 
envisaged under the reorgan- 
ization would be the creation 
by Mr. Plelms of an evaluation 
staff in the White House drawn 
from the C.I.A.’s Office of Cur- 
rent Intelligence and its Office ’ 
of National Estimates. The 
latter prepares long - range 
studies in depth of potential 
trouble spots. 

Another would be the crea- 
tion by Mr. Nixon of a White 
House intelligence evaluations 
staff made up of Mr. Helms, r 
General Cushman, Lieut. Gen. 
Donald V. Bennett, director of 
the Defense Intelligence Agen- , 
cy, and Ray S. Cline, director J 
of the State Department’s 
'Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
isearch. ... ... . 


Pentagons worldwide lnisui- 
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THE PRESSURE Washing- the narcotics problem it 
ton is trying to bring upon drives me up the wall.” 
drug producing countries to Another U.S. diplomat in 
cut off the flow of heroin Thailand told Steele with a 
into this country at the straight face, “I had no Idea 
source apparently isn’t being there was such a problem in 
applied by our uninterested the U.S." 
diplomats. In Italy, the Mafia directs 

1 , This is the conclusion of much of the drug smuggling 
Kens. Boh Steele (R-Conn.) into the United States. Steele 
and Morgan Murphy (D-UL), was told by a federal U.S. 
just back from a 2-1-day world narcotics agent, stationed in 
drug tour, who will report lo Rome, that he receives little 
the House Foreign Affairs cooperation from the Italian 
Committee that our cinbas- police. 

sies aren't using their diplo- Yet Wells Stabler, the dep* 
malic leverage on their host uty chief of mission, tolcl 
countries. Steele with a sniff: “There is 

. Steele told us he had re- not really anything we have 
ccived a far better hearing to overly concerned about ■ 
on his drug views -at the regarding Italian cooperation 
White House and State Dc- commitment in checkmfj 
partment than at our embas- 
sies in the opium-producing 
lands. Ho found “bored non- 
chalance” about the drug 
problem among the striped- 
pants set -from Ankara to 
Bangkok. 

Most heroin in the U.S. 
underworld market comes 
out of Turkey. Stern orders Asian Rivals 
have gone cut from Washing- <pHE SECRET STUDIES of 
ton to our ernm.^y in Angara y a y ona i Security Coun- 
to place all possible pressure cil lf the shouM be con . 
upon Turkey to coutrol its verted into official foreign 
production. Oniy reeentxy, an- policy> lndicate that t f 19 

othei federal mi.cotnc agent u nb:ed states will withdraw 
was dispatched to Turkey to from Southeas t Asia and 
help discover how the stuff is leave those stratcgic coun- 
bem 0 smuggled, tries to the mercy of the 

But all this has brought great communist powers, 
only pained reactions in tlio _. . 

embassies. Grumped one dip- se T c T re .*: assessment is 

lomat: "What do they think , a *" the United States, niov- 
we’re running, a police de- n ? cautiously of course, can 
partment?” 

Thailand has now become 


choose between Moscovn and 1 
■ Peking. 

Washington can continue 
to encourage these nations at 
. least to remain neutral. But 
as American power is with- 
drawn from the area, these 
: nations will be tempted to 
. side with one of the great 
Communist powers that v/ill 
dominate. Southeast Asia. 

Tho United States, accord- 
ing to the secret studies, 
should be able to play off 
China and . Russia against 
each other, tipping Hie bal- 
ance of power in whatever 
direction is most beneficial to 
Washington at the moment. 
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the international narcotic 
traffic.” 

Steele and Murphy are 
highly concerned 'about U.S. 
embassy cooperation and are 
preparing a blistering report 
to House Foreign Affairs 
Chairman Thomas Morgan 
(D-Pa). 


the second biggest supplier 


.safely cut bait in the warm 
waters of Southeast Asia. 
The rivalry between Russia 


will prevent the area from 
becoming a threat to tho 
United States. 

In other words, the United 
States increasingly will bo 


or heroin to the the United Cnina, it is suggested, 

States. Indeed, federal agents 
have confiscated as much 
Thai heroin in the last six 
months as they did in the 

previous six years. . , , , , , 

Yet in Bangkok, Deputy ® b . le to P 1 ^ th . e ro ^°f spcc- 
Chief of Mission George tator as Russia and China 
Newman confessed to Steele: g™?#* for pre-eminence m 
“Every time I see one of Southeast Asia, The secret as- 
those cables from Washing- cessment acknowledges that 
ton about getting action on eventually the nations of 
6 0 “ Southeast Asia may have to 
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By JOHN F. W.MXACH 
News American Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON ■ — President Nixon is being: urged 
by his top advisers to submit legislation that would turn 
over control of Radio Free Europe (RFE) , now largely 
supported by secret Central Intelligence Agency funds, 
to a public corporation funded by Congress, U. S. offi- 
cials disclosed today. 



As a result of high-level ad- 
ministration backing for the public 
corporation idea, upcoming Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee 
hearings arc expected to become 
an unusual "lovc-in" at which Sen. 
Clifford M. Case, R-N. J., prob- 
ably will agree to introduce an 
administration bill. 


CASE HAS spearheaded a 
i Senate drive to strip RFE of what 
!he alleges are subsidies of 
| "several hundred million dollars" 
from "secret'’ CIA funds which, 
!hc contends, have for 20 years 
! provided the bulk of RFE's luid- 
j get. 

Case agreed to postpone the 
hearings, which laid been 
(scheduled to begin today, to May 
j 24 after key administration offi- 
cials indicated more time was 
needed to put. finishing totich.es on 
the public corporation measure, 
ar.d to seek N'ixin's approval. 

Case had threatened to conduct 
j hearings that would have seriously 
jcmbarrasscd the administration, 
i calling former RFE staffers to 
j testify, among other things, that 
'they had to sign an oat to keep 
I secret CIA involvement or face a 
maximum $10,000 fine and 10-year 
prison sentence. 


| Although chaired by National 
Security Council chief Dr. Henry 
| Kissinger, the mechanism is used 
; only wh.cn a subject is considered 
bo hot. to go to the President 
through regular NSC channels. 

THE FfKI.tC corporation idea 
reportedly appeals to State 
Dcpartmest ntficials because, al- 
though funded by Congress. RFE 
would retain a semi-private char- 
acter that would allow the U, S. 
government, whenever convc- 
i nienl, to deny association with 
RFE broadcasts. 

This "hands - off - when - con- 
venient” policy is considered 
essential to RFE's ability to sur- 
vive in an area that docs not dup- 
licate the work of the Voice of 
.America, the official U. S. prop- 
aganda agency. 

j Funding a public corporation to 
run RFE would not involve any 
I new money, congressional sources 
I explained, since the government is 
already footing the bill. It would 
| allow transferring the $23 million 
jannnual subsidy from secret CIA 
! coffers to the open, congressional 
’appropriation process. 


SOURCES C'f.OSK to Case said i 
today that the May 21 hearing j 
date is the final extension that the I 


administration will be granted. If 
tbe White House does not by then 
conic up with an acceptable sub- 
stitute for CIA funding, “adver- 
sary" hearings will ensue, the 
sources warned. 

I Although Nixon has r.ot yet 
I acted, the f public corporation 
proposal is understood to have the 
blessing of (he administration's 
super-secret "Forty Committee,” 
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In'-pencd. Ha’ll tali- 
ir-t t. libra, tvi even wh:n he talks 
ha’s terribly direr:, it.” 

*5 Jiircclor c* *'n Cs::fr:.l Int clii- 
Agency, Fit-chard Flr-Ims, r.ppar- 
caluy brr.'gs his grfibkws home from 
‘tats of flea like m-y clv.or husband — r.t 
feast to bear Cynthia I--;lr.n toll it. 
And there days Kf-s’s job is defi- 
nitely ono c? the meet problem-ridden 
in Washington. 

&v.cCwSoive bwlgct cuts, balance of 
payments ieotrieMc.es, bureaucratic 
rivalries r.nd proas diode wres that 
have hurt tie 
have ail rocl; 

sld-erably. Freemen: i-n:con has re- 
cently ordered a fiscal end manage- 
nsvet investigation into the inldli- 
genco "community,' ” r. t : ;k which 
may take longer and 
dU7ice.lt than even Mira 
because cf the capacity cf the inimii- 
gcr.cd r.jOiicicj to xuils in th -2 bureau- 
cratic thickets, both Ninon .and his 
principal foreign effaira adviser. 


C.T 


pu we image 
od its operations ccn- 


prove me 
- : 


.EaMJA.MiN V/2LL25 cov-jrs ratio, ra! 
tseuriiy affairs cs a ccrrispor.-jaal in ’A; 
\yasli;netan b-.-rsay of Hi- Tirr.as. 


Kerry Kissinger, -are said to regard 
ties community as a mixed blessing: 
intrinsically important to the United 
Strifes but far too big and too prone 
to obscure differences of c-olcion — 


or, sometimes, r.o opinion- — behind a 
scre en of words.’ 

Considered a ccld-blccced neces- 
sity in the Cold V7~r days, the agency 
now seems to many students, liberal 
intellectuals cad Congressmen, to be 
Undemocratic, cor.spiratcrial, sinister. 
The revelations, in recent years tint 
have made the agency susoect include 
Its activities in Southeast Ada, the 
Congo, Guatemala, l.ie Bay of Figs; 
taa U-a , u gn is; i-:s secret svridmg 
through *e ront” xoimdations cf the 
National Student Association plus 
private cultural, women’s and law- 
yers’ groups, and, finally, two years 
ago, the Green Berets affair. 


. j. 7 . 


C3' ’ CAN toll when lie walks in the 
j! <dccr whet sort cf a they it’s 
4 '* teen,”' says his wife, Cynthia. 
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vague fears and Congress’s probing 
questions. 7: Helms riles an "invisible 
empire," as the C.I.A. has sometimes 
teen called, he is a very visible 
emperor. 

V/mle he Cries to keep his lunches 
free for vc-r.-:, for example, he coca* 
Elor.aiiy shews up r.t a restaurant 
v-un a irtir.d for lunch: a IM't f-^r 
a cold plate, one eye always o:wthe 
cioc.c.^ He prefers the Occident:-!, a 

kCUxic J-. I" -L ' 'J * '. 


ar the 


. ii.i 1...2 \ //I -‘TO, It xl2 I'.r.i: ", 2H3 to 
b8 ” ir > t] wre is likely to 'bo I ere 


f 3 cas:o I, 

mu. who wore ebrer 

in 3 a p. 

ivr.to heme. 

He II:: 

23 company of . 

V/cmen- 

-young or old— and 

him a c 

harming durr.ar pm 

a good ( 



H s in-.ere-stmg — and Interested 
in v/he.t you’re saying," said Lydia 


Ths E3-y 


this, better than most. As the first ca- 
reer intelligence officer to reach the 


Aataenb nc’i, wife cf the former Dem- 
ocratic Attorney General. "He’s voll- 
re-ad and_he deesn’t try to substitute 
• flirting for converse ion, frat old 
Prince con *43 roUvins thnt joroo ox 
coiiimnio is nroiv.cl town 11 - 3 5 ^^ 

So m 3 ox nis critics convolniii timt 
ho is.tco close to the press-even 
tnougn most agree that he uses it. 
With rare finesse, for his .own and 
his agency’s ends. Some disiiiie the 
frequent mention of Helms and his 
handsome wife in tire gossip columns 
and society pages of the nation’s 
capital. 

Yet, if he gives the a 0 p 2 arar.ee of 
inrsudar.ee — he is witty, gregarious, 
friendly- — the reserve is there, like 
a high- voltage electric barrier, just' 
beneath the surface. I-Ie’.ms is a mr.es 
of apparent contradictions: inwardly 
self-disciplined and outwardly relaxed, 
absorbed in the essentia! yet fr.rci- . 
noted by the trivial. A former foreign 
ccnrespondcnt, he observes muelrand 
vy‘ 

~x,r.u' 3 _'^.hYr T florin i.: 3 " j;rar 
place — what gown each woman wore 


to a dinner wad whose shoulder strno 
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By Luihcr Huston 

Newspaper editors must 
achieve a more serious, move 
sophisticated perspective on 
their jobs, Revise their basic 
concept of news and Quit being’ 
“suckers” for either side of the 
proponents of- change, Newbold 
Noyes, president of The Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, told several hundred edi- 
tors at the opening- session.of 
the society’s annual convention 
in Washington April 14. 

“The newspapers," said N oyes, 
who is editor of the 'Washing- 
ton (I).C.) Star, “are not exact- 
ly writing a glorious chapter” 
in the history of the profession 
and have “a good deal to an- 
swer For at the bar of public 
opinion.” 

If the reader confidence in the 
newspaper press is at a low coo 
it is because “we are lazy and 
■ superficial in much of our re- 
porting” and fail to give read- 
ers the information and under- 
standing that will “permit thorn 
to sort out the forces at work 
in society and to decide where 
their true interests lie.” 

After Noyes “keynote speech”, 
the society adopted a report of 
its freedom of information com- 
mittee which recommended en- 
actment of a National Shield 
Law to protect newsmen from 
disclosing confidential informa- 
tion or the sources of such in- 
formation : agreed to let Con- 
gress know that it opposed ef- 
forts of the Staggers subcom- 
mittee to subpoena Columbia 
Broadcasting Systems and tran- 
scripts of its documentary on 
“The Selling of the Pentagon”; 
voted against a proposal to es- 
tablish national press councils 
but authorized formation of an 
ad hoc committee to select some 
specific ethical violation by a 
newspaper and conduct a “dry 
run” trial to see how the press 
council idea might work. 

'• Noyes criticized the press for 
maintaining stero-typed stand- 
ards of news coverage. “Not 
only do we devote SO per cent 
of our time and space to stereo- 
typed happenings, but we alio 
insist these happenings are 
newsworthy only if they meet 
oertaln stereotyped standards”. 
Noyes said, “there is no, story 
in a speech 
once or wh^fiK r eWHiAl«- 
>t involves conflict or surprise. 
Before a situation is worthy of 


doubt the Pen 
makes suckers of 
but no more ea; 
New Left does. W 
to me, tragically .{ 
vebp for our reach 
ingful perspectivt 


our attention, it must burst to 
the surface in some disruptive, 
exceptional (and hence news- 
worthy) event. Even when we 
know what is happening under 
the surface, we are forever 
waiting for a traditional news . 

peg to hang the story on. What ties of such si-cit 
are we thinking of, sticking to In the first publ 
such old-fashioned concepts in has made as dire 
a time of revolutionary move- Central Intelliger 
mcnt? If we have so little faith Richard Helms toh 
in the intelligence of our read- can Society of ?\e\ 
ers, how can we expert them tors that the work 
to have faith in us? No wonder criticized CIA is 
the readers constantly feel that “permit this countr 
events are overwhelming them, in a fearsome work 
unawares.” Newsmen, Noyes its way into a hell 
said, are not “merely spectate peaceful one.” 
on the unfolding scene.” V 
are the people who mu 
whether we like it or not, dc- 
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“We are, after : 
this democracy, an 


cide what is worthy ot p , 
attention and who must deter- 
mine the way it is to be p: 
seated. The difficulty of 
task has made it convenA-n: 


in it,” Helms, a foi 
and advertising sr 
“We would not 
our work distort 
and its principles, 
to adapt intelligent. 


task has made it conven'-im to adapt intelligent- many to uuuuciuii. a i,. , 

for us to hide behind simplistic, icon society, not vice versa.” of report for a very few.” 

even childish formulas as to Helms said that the Quality of Helms gave a detailed report 
what is news, the simplest and foreign intelligence available to 0 f t ' ne CIA’s part in the Cuban 

........ .\ , It • T T * i _ .1 r> 4. „ 4- * -t . - * . J} 1 A r .1 XT., 


YVilLlu new a, tile: siu.irvsi. ^ 1 

most childish being that this, the United States government 
after all, is what people nr.tur- in 1071 is better than it lias 
allv want to read.” ever been before. He said that 

New techniques must be de- the “intelligence «— Ry- 
veloped that will permit news- a fw M ’ ! ' telh ‘ 

V- 

true 
tr 

■ , ? n ,.^ components of toe \anou» 

know wnat tneso techniques at c 1 


of the CIA’s part in the Cuban 
missile crisis of 1DG2. He cited 
the agencies success in disprov- 
ing various reports, such as 
that light bombers were being 
stored in a particular cave and 


armed services, the 


National 


“Our intelligence files in 
Washington, however — thanks 
to U-2 'photography of the So- 
viet Union and to a number of 


but told the editors Uat e p^uritv ' Agcncv, the intelli- 

must grow up, must cnange, be- ^ ; ]emunts of nepai . tment .. 

cause our rea«s» are c,u.n,m of and _ Nvhcn appropri- well-placed and courageous Rim 

and fiiov.in 0 up. I nej aie de- ^ tho?c of tlre Federal Bureau s ians who helped— included a 

mane in 3 moie 3 ' ' of investigation and the Atomic wealth of information on Soviet 

they are entitled to moie fiom Enevgj . commission.” All of missile systems. We had descrip- 

thoso agencies are represented tions or photographs of the mis- 
on the United States Intolli- silos, their transporters and 


L'Ll LilYi Uintl.'.l .nn.' , 1 ‘ - * ‘ “ - “ 1 . 

ge'uce Hoard, chaired by the other associated equipment and 

'i* . /* o i ... .. y.n in 


us than what they are getting. 

“Change we must have,” 

Moves went on, “but the trick 

0 . ' . Ul'iiCfJ UY'.utl, tinuitu vj wi'- -, - _ 

is to give our readers a basis, tlirL , ctor of Central Intelligence, characteristic sites in the Sovie 
factual and intellectual, for as- not ag 0j - t ] le ciA, but as Union. Wo knew what to look 

the principal intelligence ad- for. 
visor to the president and the 
National Security Council.” 

“'Ey necessity” Helms said, 

“intelligence organizations do 


“““ -- - - - not as fiend. o 

sessing the paths Ol change lino ^j 1c p rincipal intelligence ad- 
which they are being pushed, +i,„ 

form rational choices while the 


choice is still theirs. 

“I think the worst of our 
lazy and superficial perform- 
ance today is that \ve of the knowledge and they do 


Guided by this background, 
the interrogators wore able to 
sort out from the flood of 
renorts the ones which estab- 


miUUIkt'Ea* UlHiilll.'.anwiio . , • * r -r> i r l 

not publish the extent of their Ik-died the arrival ot MPvuM and 


press arc allowing ourselves to 
be manipulated by various in- 
terests — some for change and 
some against it — some power- 


challenge criticism of their op- 
erations. We answer to those 
we serve in government.” 

The CIA, he said, is the only 


I It TUI equipment in Cuba. We 
were then able to locate the 
sites under construction and tell 
President Kennedy the exact 
scope of the threat.” 

The CIA’s efforts to obtain 
foreign intelligence in this 
it down — all "clover in the country, Holms said, “have gen- 

Mia 3 /Q 4 eceiA-RDP 8 O-O 16 O 1 ROO 13 OO 40 ©O 91 ^ cf ^ ™ st vuu ' 

% \ lent criticism of the 

nesses, our laziness our snpm- havc lo ,l to charges that 

f.ciality, our gulhonuj. No ■ , ,• 


fully in support of the system, one of the organizations named 
some destructively seeking to 


t\ 
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The Long Slide 

GEOFFREY McDERMOTT 


Cooper gives a most human, and often abortive, and sometimes rarcicai 
humorous, account of the Geneva Confer- Brown-Kosygin peace discussions in 19(56-7, 
cnee of 1954, which he calls ‘blueprint for which I described in the NS of 18 December 
a house of cards’. For the first time Com- ,1970. For some of the time he was. pecul- 
munist Chinese and Indochinese attend a iarly, used by Wilson as a sort of Perman- 
conference in the West. Eden irreparably ent Under-Secretary of the British Foreign 
offends Dulles. Dien Bien Phu falls in the Office. All rather frantic, and unavailing. 


The Lost Crusade: America in Vietnam by middle of the conference, without the atomic And in 1969 the new President Nixon in- 
' Chester cooper MacGibbon & Kca £3.75 intervention by the US which had been pre- hcrited a legacy of 541,000 US troops stuck 
-The Military Art of People’s \Ynr: Selected dieted. ‘What finally emerged was not very in the theatre, not to mention some tens of 
• writings of General Vo Nguyen Ginp attractive . . . such pious platitudes as “ob- thousands of naval and air force personnel 
STETLER Monthly serving the principles of Geneva” are good 
political slogans but bad policy.’ I agree. 


edited by russell 
: Review Press £3.90 
We in the West can take hope from both of Successive British goveri 
these utterly contrasting books about Viet- °^ ten t0 ISIlor<: this ^ iCtl 
nam: in utterly contrasting ways, of course. 

Chester Cooper' was the leading expert on 


often to ignore this fact. It would not b 
too cynical to say that the Geneva ‘agree 


Not a single Russian or Chinese was fight- 
ing there. 

Where, then, is the hope in all this that 
I mentioned? In Cooper's last chapters,, and 
in President Nixon’s policy. In ‘No More 


ments’ were signed - by other participants Victnams’ and 'Crusades, Commitments, and 


Vklnatn'in' the Centra! Intelligence Agency but not by the US government - because Constraints’ Cooper deals with the besetting 

• - . . ~ - - . < i .' 1 f TP r' I ll CP 


for much of the 1950s and 1960s. His excel 
lent book is a study in frustration, both per 


the word ‘democratic’, freely used in their sin of US foreign poucy in the past, mis- 
texts, meant diametrically opposed things to directed moral fervour, and pleads for a 
„ n ,l nn j nitinml He is a livinc nroof that the two sides. Front Geneva Cooper rushed more realistic approach to the major ' prov- 
en fUra^ v o ^vhaT m anv ' d co n le h e v e there off to Manila to help Dulles set up Seato. the Icms. in the nuclear sphere and that of 
r memhers of that nowerful accncv who most e ff iCt t ve achievement of which was to . relations with the Soviet Union in general, 

are members of that powerful agency who the US with a justification on paper togetner with those of a gravely disunited 

Vielnnm. Th. Duto soc ‘ ct r at home in the US. He chides Prcsi- 

... rir «. a i t « » The serious escalation of ITS forep*? In and would no douot s»iy as muen aDoui i— s. 

as possible. Unfortunately, the hawks both Anc serious escalation oi ua iorces m r T o f 

in the CIA and the US government have too Vietnam began under President Kennedy Cu£ tlla ^ acts now are that the US 
in the CIA anu the Ui. government nave too r rri , hrv nf are being reduced, the South Vietnamese arc 


something missing from Cooper’s 


often had the last word, so far. If there is and his whizz-kid Secretary of Defence Me- , , .. . ct-ihlc government 

account Namara. With a weak Secretary of State in - stronger, and a relatively stable government 
’ rules in Saigon. 

the coin. 

... . .... t r. ■ zn Av.,r OU LUU bUT.LJ V>- j IndOCflina 

inside the National .Security Coun- 


which is both comprehensive and subtle, it Dean Rusk, the military-industrial complex m ’ , .. :j nf » 

is perhaps an analysis of the conflicting in- headed by McNamara increasingly took G.ap depicts the^other s.de of t 
fl.mnee* inside the National .. Security Coun- ovcr - Where there had been some 700 ‘milit- He t0 ° co . v .. ri . h i St0ry ,_ ~ - 


flucnces ... . 

cil, including the CIA; but this is easily com- ar Y advisers in Vietnam when Kennedy be- 
prehcnsible, even in the absence of an Offic- cani e President, the troop level had reached 
ial Secrets Act in the US. • 36,500 by his death in 1963. Cooper was now 

. Cooper’s style shows that great diplomatic ar * adviser in the White House, but he was 
affairs can be effectively described con brio unable to stem the flow. McNamara’s atti- 
and without drvne.ss or pomposity.- which is Bide of what is good for Ford is good for 
seldom the case in books written by British £ he US and the world , and his extraordin- 
diplomats. While never in favour of action aril 7 dehumanised approach to the problem 
for action’s sake, he comes across as an throughout his banefut reign of seven years, 
activist amongst diplomats; so he was, and emerge very clearly from his own disagree- 
this characteristic gave me much pleasure in a£, ' c little book. The Essence of Security. 

Under President Johnson, McNamara and 


since the 1940s. He defines his curious title 
at length on pages 175-6, emphasising 
the revolutionary, class, and Party character 
of our military art. Its characteristic i3 to 
dofeat material force with moral force, de- 
feat what is strong with what is weak, do- 
feat what is modem with what is primitive . . , 


my close collaboration with him. His atti 


tude to Britain, where he has rhany i friends, £ he near-Strangelove type General Wcst- 


is always objective; he has no time for illu- moreland were completely let loose on their 


•sfons about ‘the special relationship’, He lays’ P°H c y of more is better. Forces and mod- 


bare the enormity of the part played th rough- 


la the context of Vietnam he never considers 
It necessary to mention nuclear weapons; 
and the communists simply do without air 
power. ‘The strategic orientation is to pro- 
mote a war by the entire people, a total and 
protracted war.’ He repeatedly praises ‘rev- 
olutionary violence’. He echoes Cooper’s 
metaphor of the' US seeing itself as a knight 
on a crusade. On a point of fact, it is inter- 
esting that he dates the first US bombing 


ern armaments were poured into the war, be- 

out _ by France’' right” up to "be Gaulle’s the human computer McNamara' cal- . . 

fatuous suggestion that all South-East Asia culated that sheer weight was bound to win; of Hanoi, in June 1966, eight days earlier 
should be neutralised. This suggestion is be- and w & a£ Sacral, even if brighter than West- than Cooper. # 

ing revived, equally inanely, in some British moreland, has ever declined to have more It is indeed possible to admire the milit 
government circles today. * forces under his command? Moreover, at ary achievements of the various commun- 

about six-monthly intervals, top US poli- 
tical authorities - as often as not septuagen- 
arians - would rush about all over Asia and 


The whole dreadful story of escalation is 
.related with both objectivity and passion, 
from the foundation of the Viet Minh in 


1941 up to 1970. Ho Chi Minh - 'He who elsewhere, and report that the situation was 


Enlightens,’ formerly named ‘He Who Will vastly improved and would shortly be under 


be Victorious’ and ’The Patriot’ - is of control completely. President Johnson was 
course central to developments right up to sensitive to the widening of the credi- 
his death in September 1969. Cooper reminds bility gap, or the ever mounting protests 
us that Giap in 1945 paid tribute to ’the par- against the war, in the US and far beyond, 
ticutarly intimate relations with China and Cooper was a first-class official; but try 
theJJnited States, which it is a pleasant duty ^ h® might he could not restrain the boys 
to dwell upon’. In Giap’s book the pleasure m the big league. He quit the White House 
has turned into rage and vituperation where but kept in the closest touch with Vietnam- 
the US is concerned. esc problems as assistant to Avercl! Harri- 


ist forces in Indochina, both in opposition 
to the French and to the Americans and 
their allies. They have, up to a point, put 
into practice the principles enunciated by 
Giap; and no doubt his style of writing and 
rigid Marxist-Leninism are a heady brew 
for the faithful. It strikes a non-communist, 
however, quite differently, for a variety of 
reasons. Giap carries de-humanisation a 
whole stage further than McNamara. The 
word T is never once used; nor are any 
individual names save Uncle Ho - always 
revered - and, scattered about, those of 
half a dozen men who performed particu- 
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Excerpts From Speech by Helms to Societ> 


Special to T!i*s N*€-v Y* r’< Tiin^s 


WASHINGTON, April 14- 
Following arc excerpts from 
an address by Richard Halms, 
Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors : 

I welcome this opportunity 
to speak to you today ' about 
the place of an intelligence 
service in a democratic gov- 
ernment. 

In doing so, I recognize 
that there is a parados which' 
1 I hope can be dispelled: 

On the one hand, I can as- 
• sure you that the quality of 
foreign intelligence available 
to the United States Govern- 
ment in 1971 is better than it 
has ever been before. 

On the other .hand, at a 
time when it seems to me to 
be self-evident that bur Gov- 
ernment must be kept fully 
informed on" foreign develop- 
ments,' there is a persistent 
and growing body of criti- 
cism which questions tiic need 
and the propriety for a demo- 
cratic society to have a Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

I am referring to the as- 
sertions that the Centra! In- 
telligence Agency is an “in- 
visible government,” a law 
unto itself, engaged in pro 
vocative covert activities re- 
pugnant to a democratic so- 
ciety and subject to no con- 
' trots. 

This is an outgrowth, I sup- 
pose, of an inherent Amen- ' 
can distaste for the peace- 
time gathering of intelli- 
gence. Our mission, in the 
eyes of many thoughtful 
Americans, may appear to be 
in conflict with some of the 
traditions and ideals of our 
free society. 


May I emphasize at this 
point that the statute [Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947] 
specifically forbids the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency to 
have any police, subpoena or 
law-enforcement powers, or 
any' domestic security func- 
tions. I can assure you that 
except for the normal re- 
sponsibilities for protecting 
the physical security of our 
own personnel, our facilities, 
and our classified informal 
• tion, we do net have ary 
such powers' and function :; 
we have never sought any: 
we do not exercise any. 'In 
short, we do not target on 
American citizens. 

In matters directly affect- 
ing the security of the United 
States, tire President and his 
National 

want whirrurs ''<srr'"’ l ria'*' 
tional” intelligence — evalua- 
tions which reflect the cor.- 


of Newspaper Editors 


of all of the intelligence com- 
ponents of tire United States 
Govern meet. The production 
and dissemination o f this 
national intelligence is the 
responsibility and the pri- 
mary 'function of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, 

__ We not only have no stake 
in policy debates, but we can 
not and must not take sides. 
The role of intelligence in 
policy formulation is limited 
to providing facts— the agreed 
facts — and the whole known 
-range of facts — relevant to the 
problem under consideration. 
Our role extends to the es- 
timate function — the projec- 
tion of likely developments 
from the facts — but not to 
advocacy. 

Ironically, cur efforts to- 
obtain foreign intelligence in 
this country have generated 
‘some of the more virulent cri- ■ 
ticism of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

It is a fact that we have, 
as I said, no domestic secur- 
ity role, but if there is a 
chance that a private Amer- 
ican citizen traveling abroad 
has acquired foreign infoima- 
tion that can be useful to the 
American policy-maker, we 
are certainly going to try to 
interview him. 

If there is a competent 
young graduate student who 
'is interested in working for 
the United States Govern- 
ment, we may well try to 
hire him. 

The trouble is that to 
those who insist on seeing 
us as a pernicious and per- 
vasive secret government, 
our words “interview” and 
“hire” translate into suborn, 
subvert and seduce, or some- 
thing worse. 

We use no compulsion If 
a possible source of infor- 
mation does not want to talk 
to us, we go away quietly. 
If some student groups ob- 
ject to our recruiting on 
campus, we fall back to the 
nearest Federal office build- 
ing. 

^Similarity, we welcome 
the opportunity to place re- 
search contracts with the 
universities, but again,, these 
are strictly voluntary. 

And so' I come to the . 
-.fundamental question of rec- 
onciling the security needs 
of an intelligence service 
with the basic principles of 
our democratic society. At 
the root of the problem is 
icrscyr. bccaAi««ii 


crecy as possible in order to 
operate effectively. 

If we disclose hc-.v much 
we know, the opposition is 
handed oil a platter highly 
damaging indications of how 
and where we obtained the 
information, in what way his 
security is vulnerable, and 
who may have helped us. He 
can. seal off the breach in 
his defenses, roll up the 
agents, and shut off the flow 
of information. 

I cannot give you an. easy 
answer to the objections 
raised by those who consider 
intelligence work incompat- 
ible with democratic princi- 
ples. The' nation must to- a 


degree take it on faith that 
we too are honorable r.en 


devoted to her service. I on 
assure you that we are, but 
I am precluded from dan- 
onstrating it to the public. 

I can assure you that what 
I have asked you to take on 
faith, the elected cfficicla; of, 
the United States Govern 
rnent watch over extensively 
intensively and continuously. 

Starting with the execotiv 
branch, the Centra! Tntali 
gence Agency operates in 
der the constant supervise n| 
and direction of the National! 
Security Council. No sigrifi i 
cant foreign program of any' 
kind is undertaken withait 
the prior approval of an 
N.S.G. subcommittee wiich 
includes representatives of 
the President, the Secretory 
of State and the Secretary of 
Defense. 

In addition, we report pe 


radically and in detail on 

u’mMis. ranuti nr farsi'em 


The same objectivity 
which makes us useful to 
our Government and our 
country leaves us uncomfort- 
ably aware of our ambiguous 
' place in it. We. may chafe 
under the criticism we do 
not answer, but we under- 
stand as we!! as anyone the 
difficulties and the contradic- 
tions of conducting foreign 
intelligence operations on be-, 
half of a free society. 

We are, after all, a part 
of this democracy, and v/e 
believe in it. We would not 
want to see our work distort 
its values and its principles. 
We propose to adapt intel- 
ligence to American society, . 
not vice versa. 

We believe, and I say this 
solemnly, that our work is 
necessary to permit this 
country to grow on in a fear- 
some world and to find its 
way into a better and more 
peaceful one. 
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the whole range of foreign 
intelligence activities to She 
President’s Foreign Intelli- 
gence Advisory Board., a 
group of men who have <iis- 
1 tinguished themselves in Gw- ‘ 
emment, industry, education 
and the professions. 

Our budget is gcr.e war 
line for line by the OSce 
of Management and. Buijget 
and by the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress as 
well. 

There are elements of the 
Appropriations and Armed 
Services Committees in 'teth 
the Senate and the Hiuse 
which— like the President’s . 
board — are told more aiaut 
our activities and our opera- 
tions than is known to Host 
of the personnel in ourlWgh- 
ly ccmpartmented agency.. 
But how, in the end. ws are 


service — whatever type of 
government it serves — must 
v/rar> itself in as much 32- 
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In short, the Central In- 
telligence Agency is not aid 
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* As Vital to a. Free Society 



cl Rare Speech Discloses 
i Some Russians Aided 
j U.S. in Cnoan Crisis 
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Associated Prass 

Richard Helms addresses 
editors in Washington- 


Excerpts from Holms address 
will be found on Page 30. 
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By RICHARD KALLORAX 

Special t jTce .New York T.tr.is 

WASHINGTON, April 14 — 
The Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, Richard Helms, vigorous- 
ly defended his agency today 
as necessary to the survival 
of a democratic society and 
asked the nation to "take it on 
faith that we too are honorable, 
'men devoted to her service.” 

Mr. Helms asserted, in his 
first public address since be- 
coming head of the Central In- 
telligence Agency in 19G6, that 
“we propose to adapt intelli- 
gence work to American so- 
ciety, not vice versa.” 

He spoke with the specific 
approv’d of President Nixon 
before a luncheon meeting of 
the American Society of News- 
paper Editors. 

In a footnote to history, Mr. 
Helms revealed that American! 
intelligence in the 1962 Cuban 
missile crisis was aided by “a 
number of well-placed and 
courageous Russians.” 

He told reporters later that 
he was alluding not only to Col. 
Oleg V. Penkovsky, who was 
identified previously, but also 
to -others who provided in- 
formation on Soviet missile sys- 
tems. When asked for their 
names, Mr. Helms laughed. 

Colonel Penkovsky was a So- 
viet intelligence officer secretly 
working for the Americans in 
1961 and 1962. He was detect- 
ed in October, 1962, and ex- 
ecuted in May, 1963. The pub- 
lication of his alleged memoirs 
■in the West in 1965 aroused 
considerable controversy over 
•their authenticity. 

*Mr. Helms asserted today! 
that United States intelligence 
would have “a major and vital 
ih any intjru.ation.il asrae 


Mr. Helms said the United 
States could undertake an 
agreement to limit such arms 
“.only if it has adequate in- 
to 1 iiger.ee to assure itself that 
the Soviets are living up to 
their part.” ■ 

China Held Police State 
At a time when the visit of 
ah American table tennis team 
to mainland China has gener- 
ated official hopes for . better 
relations with Peking, Mr. 
Helms told his audience that 
“some of our most Important 
intelligence targets lie in totali- 
tarian countries where collec- 
tion is impeded by the security 
defenses of a police state — for 
example, Communist China.” 


Mr. Helms’s rare 


ac ap- 


pearance today was initiated by 
Newbold Noyes, editor of The 
Washington Star and president 
of the society of editors. When 
Mr. Helms said he could speak 
only with the approval of the 
White House, Mr. Noyes wrote 
to Herbert G. Klein, the Presi- 
dent’s director of communica- 
tions. 

Mr. Klein said icdsv ghat 
President Nixon had readily ap- 
proved Mr. Helms’s appearance. 
Ha said the Administration 
thought it a good time for the 
American public to have Mr. 
Helms explain the roie of the 
C.I.A., since the agency was 
not under the kind of fire that 
had. been directed toward it in 
the past. 

Mr. Helms noted in his ad- 
dress that in Britain and ocher 
European democracies. "it 


would be unheard of for the 


Noting that the Soviet Union 
had rejected proposals for in- 


head of intelligence services to 
talk to a nongovernmental 
group as I am talking to you 
today.” 

Dulles Talks Recalled 
A spokesman for the C.I.A., 
ih response to an inquiry, said 
later that Allen Dulles, the Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence 
from 1953 to 1961. spoke pub- 
licly about twice a year. But 
he could not recall an instance 
, in which Mr. Duiles’s succes- 
sors, John A. McCone and Adm.j 
William -'R. Raborn, delivered 
public addresses. Thus. Mr. 
Helms’s speech was probably 
the first from an intelligence 
director in 10 years. 

Mr. Helms, who has a rep- 
utation as a skilled adminis- 
trator, said, “There is a per- 
sistent and growing body of 
criticism which questions the 
need and the propriety far a 
democratic society to have a 
Central Intelligence Agency, j 
“It is difficult for me to 
agree with this view.” he said, 
“but I respect it. It is quite 
another matter when some of 
ouc critics^ taking ijveruaejjf 


No Domestic Functions j 

Mr. Helms emphasized that j 
the agency had no domestic se-i 
eurity functions and had never! 
sought any. 

“In short,” he said, "we do 
# not target on American citi- 
zens.” 

The agency was discovered 
in 1967 to have financed sev-j 
eral international activities ofj 
the National Student Associa-j 
tion and to have given subsid- 
ies to unions, foundations and 
publications. 

More recently, the agency 
was implicated in the Govern- 
ment’s surveillance of political 
dissidents in the- United States; 
by the testimony of former mil-; 
itary intelligence agents giv- 
en before a Senate subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr. Helms asserted that the; 
agency had no stake in policy! 
debates. ! 

“Must Not Take Sides’ 

“We can- not and must not 
take sides,” he said. “When 
there is debate over alternative 
policy options in the National 
Security Council, to which he: 
is an adviser, “I do not and 
must not line up with either; 
side.” 1 

If he recommended one solu- 
tion to a problem, those recom- 
mending another would suspect 
“that the intelligence presenta-j 
tion has been stacked to sun-! 
port mv position, and the credi- 
bility of C.I.A. goes, out the 
window.” he said. 

Mr. Helms, after asking that! 
the nation believe that the a sen; 
cy’s onerations were compatible! 
with democratic principles, said. 
"I can assure you that what T 
have asked you to take on faith, 
the elected officials of the Un- 
ited States Government watch 
over extensively, intensively, 
and continuously.” 

He said the National Security 
Council, the President’s Foreign 
[Intelligence Advisory Board, the 

‘Office of Management and Bud- 
i get and four committees of ; 

| Congress regularly reviewed the 
'agency's operations, plans and 
organization. ; 



en, 
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things chat are either vicious 
or just plain silly.” 
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Watcb'efs' 


By JAMES HESTON 




■ - WASHINGTON, April 1— -The recent 
disclosures- about extensive Govern- 
i.mcnt spying oil private citizens raises 
a practical question: Why not a domes- 
tic Intelligence advisory board to help 
the President maintain a balance be- 
tween the security of the nation and 
■the rights of its citizens? In short, a 
counterpart in tire domestic intelli- 
gence field to the excellent committee 
- of distinguished citizens now serving 
as President Nixon’s Foreign Intelli- 
gence Advisory Board? 

-The foreign intelligency board- was 
^originally proposed by the Hoover 
Commission and established by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on a limited basis in 
1.03G, 'when it was discovered that 
separate intelligence operations were 
Spreading from the State and Defense. 
Departments into other agencies of the 
"Government without effective coordi- 
nation and often without the knowl- 
edge of the President himself. 

When President Kennedy stumbled 
into the Bay of Pigs disaster in Cuba - 
m 1961, he revived this board and 
gave it wider powers to supervise the 
operations of all foreign intelligence 
gathering agencies. No such protection 
lias been provided for the President 
and the people in the domestic intelli- 
gence field, however, despite the fact 
that the F.B.I., the armed services, and 
other arms of the Government, aided 
by all the new technological means of 
'gathering, storing and retrieving infor- 
mation, have been increasing their 
surveillance over prh-ate citizens. 

Much has been written about both 
■the dangers of subversion and crime, 
on the one hand, and the dangers of 
unregulated Government snooping on 
the other, but the question now is 
what can be done about it? The Gov- 
ernment clearly has a duty to preserve 
“domestic tranquility’’ and needs to 
gather accurate information to prevent 
or detect serious crimes or threats of 
rebellion, but this dilemma cannot be 
resolved either by relying on what the 
Justice Department calls: the “self- 
discipline” of the intelligence com- 
munity, or by abolishing, secrecy. 

Intelligence operations, as a distin- ' 
guished and experienced lawyer here 
has pointed out, are not the same as 
the usual methods of public scrutiny. 
Giving the Congress or the pub! id ac- 
cess to the security Dios could in many 
•ways do greater harm to the rights of 
individuals than the present policy -of 
rigid secrecy. 

At the same time, the recent, dis- 
closures about the F.B.I.’s use of in- 
formers, te, 
tai employ 
and the clos: 
a!s who attend antiwar demonstrations 
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or go to the Soviet. Union for a few 
days clearly indicate that relying on 
the self-discipline of J. Edgar Hoover 
is scarcely the answer to the problem. . 

Paid informers have the perspectives 
and prejudices of then* trade. They are 
trained to gather and use information, 
not to weigh its value or worry too 
much about the civil liberties of the 

people. Also, officials at the top of the 
Government’ who use this kind of in- 
■ formation don’t always have time to 
police the methods used by the snoop- 
ers cr the means to check the accuracy 
of the information or limit its distribu- 
tion. , 

Even if the Congress takes the 
armed services out of the business of 
spying on private citizens and poli- 
ticians at homo, there will still be a 
need for some kind of organization to 
supervise the projects and methods 
used by tiro various intelligence agen- 
cies, and here the instructions to the 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board 
suggest a useful guide. 

It was instructed to advise the 
President concerning the objectives, 
conduct, management and coordinay 
tiop of the various activities making 
up the national intelligence effort; to 
conduct a continuing review and as- 
sessment of intelligence and related 
activities; and to report to the Presi- 
dent on its findings, appraisals and 
recommendations. • 

More important, in his Executive 
order establishing the board, President 
Kennedy instructed the heads of. all 
foreign intelligence agencies “to make 
available to the board any information 
with respect to foreign intelligence 
matters which tile board may require,” 
and provided the board with an ade- 
quate independent staff to help meet 
. its responsibilities. 

The evidence is that this system 
worked well, first under Dr. James R. 
Killian Jr. of M.T.T., later under Clark 
Clifford before he became Secretary of 
Defense, and now under Admiral 
George W. Anderson (retired). 

Much depends, however, on the in- 
dependence, integrity and knowledge 
of the members of the board, and par- 
ticularly on the confidence and coop'- 
eration of the President. In President 
Kennedy’s case, he regarded fhe board 
not only as a protection 1 to the nation, 
but as a means of knowing what was 
going on, and therefore as a protection 
for himself and his Administration. 

rltrl nnt Vi > r-. r* -i 1 ? t - 


been looking into tnts problem, still 
does not know who was supervising 
the Army’s domestic spying operations. 

“I doubt,” said Jerome B. Wiesner, 
the new head of M.I.T., "that anyone 
is aware of the full extent of the sur- 
veillance and information collection 
activities that go on in this nation, 
and nobody yet has come forward to 
remove his doubts. 

The President, however, has the 
power to create an advisory committee 
without delay and is now considering 
doing so. All he has to do is sign the 
appropriate Executive order, and this 
.would have the / support of almost 
everybody in the capital, with the pos- 
sible exception of J. Edgar Hoover. 
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Nixon today. 


■ 'j. In fact, even Senator 
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The Nixon Watch 
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After saying at a press conference on March 4 that 
Secretary of State William P. Rogers is "the foreign 
policy adviser for the. President" and "the chief foreign 
policy spokesman for' the President/' 'Mr. Nixon con- 
tinued: "Now, the role of Dr. Kissinger is a different 
one. lie is the White House adviser to the President. 
He .rovers not only foreign policy hut national security 
policy; the coordination of those policies."" There was 
a sufficient, and convincing answer io the question io 
which the President was addressing himself. -The ques- 
tion, -as he stated it a moment , later, was "whether 
either Secretary Rogers or Dr. Kissinger is the top 
adviser," and the answer implicit in what Mr. 'Nixon 
had said was that Henry A. Kissinger is "the top 
adviser." But the President didn't leave it' at that. He 


felt* that he had- to repeat himself and say that the 
answer to the 'question as he had phrased it "is very 
simply that the Secretary of State is always tire chief 
foreign -policy 'adviser and the chief foreign policy 
spokesman of the Administration." 

It whs a sensitive question for .the President, one 
that had been ' rubbing him raw since early February; 
His reaction then to a casual and generally overlooked 
'statement by George D. Aiken, the Republican dean 
of the Senate, showed when it became known that 
Mr. Nixon- was beginning to realize that his prized 
system of foreign and national security policy develop- 
ment "had seriously impaired the position and effective- 
ness of Secretary Rogers. A brief news item quoted 
Aiken's remark that Rogers did not seem to be in- 


volved in major foreign policy' decisions. Mr. Nixon 
immediately wrote a letter to the senator, assuring hint 
that Rogers was involved in all major foreign policy 
decisions. Aiken said nothing about the letter until 
March a, when a Nixon assistant startled him by asking 
hint not only to release it but to publicize it at. a press 
conference. Senator Aiken declined to call a press con- 
ference, but be agreed to answer any questions ‘that 
he might be asked about the letter and to have it 
printed in the Congressional Record. 

The request to Aiken was one of 'several White 
House responses, capped by the President's remarks 
on March 4, to the -complaints of two other senators 
that Henry Kissinger had damaging!)- overshadowed 
Rogers and, what was. worse, had done it in a fashion 
that denied Congress as a whole and the Senate .For- 
eign Relations Committee in particular their proper 
roles in the evolution and -execution of foreign policy. 
The committee chairman. Senator Fulbright, and one 
of its members, Stuart Symington, raised thc-ojd and 
tattered issue of. "executive privilege." They said 


that 


Kissing 

O 

. convmitt 


qu 


colleagues in their right and efforts to get at the-' 
origins and intent of Nixon policy.- Symington, graph-^^^^^^H 
■ically detailing the structure of departmental commit- 
tees, groups and staff processes that Kissinger devised——.—.. |T - 
and directs, said that the President's assistant for^^ATINT 
national security affairs is "the most powerful man in 
the Nixon Administration next to the. President him- 
self" and asserted that his immunity from .committee 
interrogation "nullifies the basic concept of advice and 
consent." Fulbright drafted a hill that would require 
Kissinger and other Presidential assistants to. appear 
upon' command before the Foreign Relations and other 
committees) if only to say that they had been -specifi- 
cally directed in writing by the President to refuse to 
testify. It was- a feeble threat, likely to die in Ful- 
bright's committee, and the President would probably 
have ridden but the furor in silence if Kissinger's 
ascendancy had not been related to what Symington 
called "a resultant obvious decline in the prestige and 
position of the Secretary of State and his department." 

. Symington also said in a Senate speech, "Wherever 
one goes in the afternoon or evening around this town, 
one hears our very able Secretary of State laughqd at. 

People say he is Secretary of State in title only." That 
did it. A While House assistant forthwith got in touch 
with Senator' Aiken, as noted. Mr. Nixon ordered his 
press secretary, Ronald Ziegler,, to tell reporters that 
"President Nixon has the utmost confidence in the 
Secretary of State" and that "those who may have the 
impression thqt the Secretary of State is not tire Presi- 
dent's chief adviser on foreign affairs are misleading 
themselves and others." The' staff of Monday, a 
weekly propaganda placet put out by the- Republican 
•National Committee, polled two Washington society, 
columnists and four "prominent. Washington hostesses" 
and reported their "unanimous" testimony that "they 
had never heard the Secretary of State laughed at." 

Mr. Nixon made the difficulty for himself and for 
his Secretary of State when he fulfilled, his campaign 
pledge "to restore l.hfc National Security Council to its 
preeminent role in national security planning." Henry 
Kissinger's preeminence, his own skills apart, is a 
product of that promised and accomplished preemi- 
nence. Symington recognized this when he maintained, 
on the Senate floor and personally to Rogers, that he 

was aiming at neither Rogers -nor Kissinger but .at "the 
o o .0 

' concentration of foreign policy decision-making power 
in the White House" and at tiro isolation of that power 
center 'from Congress. Senator Jacob Javits, agreeing 
with Symington. that "excessive use of executive privi- 
lege" had impeded congressional oversight of foreign 
policy, went to the core of the matter when he asked, 

"Why should we not hold the President himself re- 
sponsible rather than Dr. Kissinger for the effect tipo'n 
Congress of the organization of his Presidency respect- 
ing international security affairs?" Mr. Nixon, react- 

: \ n ’ ehc 
Laoinct, the Secretary or State, acknowledged the re- 
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TEI E ‘ VICTORY’ WE ST M OR ELAND LOST 

A confidential Pentagon paper details the plan 
the military, had three years ago to end the Viet- 
nam war. Gen. William Westmoreland, then top 
man in Saigon, and Gen. Earle Wheeler, then 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs, worked it out dur- 
ing the height of Hanoi’s Tet offensive in 1968. 
Westmoreland read Tet as a shift to all-out war 
by Hanoi and wanted to match it. He also viewed, 
it as a last gasp that would leave North Viet- 
nam’s army badly mauled. His plan called for 
206,000 more men (a total of 731,000) and moves 
on- all fronts— stopping anticipated assaults from 
the north, seizing sanctuaries in Laos and Cam- 
bodia, blocking the Ho Chi Minh Trail complex 
in those countries, invading North Vietnam and 
bombing the port of Haiphong. 

• On Feb. 12, the proposals were discussed at 
a White House meeting involving LBJ, Dean 
Rusk, Robert McNamara, CIA chief Richard 
Helms, Gen. Maxwell Taylor, Clark Clifford, Walt 
Roslow and Wheeler. On Feb. 23, Wheeler met 
Westmoreland in Saigon and after three days 
brought details of the plan back to Washington. 
Shortly afterward, the 206,000-man request was 
revealed in a Pentagon “leak”— a move, West- 
moreland says, designed to “prejudice the Presi- 
dent’s appraisal.” On March 24, Wheeler met 
Westmoreland privately in Manila. The word: 
no new bombing, no invasions, no 731,000 men. 
The only thing Wheeler could not tell his field 
commander was something he did not know him- 
self— that on March 31, LBJ was bowing out of 
the war and out of the White House. 


RUSSIA ORBITS ANOTHER RIDDLE 

The Soviet Union seems about to write a new 
chapter in manned spaceflight— hut no one knows 
whac it will reveal. In November and December 
and again last month, the U.S.S.R. fired off three 
shots that all looked like tests of a new manned 
vehicle. The first two satellites evidently carried 
recorded voices; they executed maneuvers that 
outdid any by previous manned satellites. U.S. 
experts say they don’t quite fit a program for a 
manned space station (which the Russians aie 
working on) nor a moon shot. Beyond that, the 
experts are baffled. 


TROUBLE ON THE WELCOME MAT 


Chile’s new Marxist government faces a delicate 
problem in its efforts to forge new, friendly links 
to Red China. After President Salvador Allende 
granted Peking diplomatic recognition, the Na- 
tionalist Chinese envoy left but gave the Chinese 
Embassy ( bought by China before World War II ) 
to Chile’s League Against Cancel' for use as a 
hospital. Peking’s aitibassador wants it back, and 
Allende’s opponent’s in the Chilean Congress 
have vowed to block the move. 

MOSCOW DROPS A HINT 

For the first time in memory, a Soviet radio 
. broadcast this week listed all Russian vessels 
moving to and from North Vietnam. (Except foi a 
tanker, all carried non-military cargo.) The rea- 
son U.S. analysts think, is that Moscow, fearing 
that the U.S. may resume full-scale bombing in 
North Vietnam, is hinting at immunity tor its 
ships from American airciaft. 
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BY MARLENE CIMONS 

' Vims 5 Staff Vi'riJir 

. WASHINGTON Whoa* 

ever ’Jeanne Wilson Davis 
goes to parties, she usually 
keeps quiet when the cock- 
tail conversation gets around 
to foreign policy. 'I'm sure 
everyone must think I'm ter- 
ribly stupid," she said, : 

But there's a very good 
reason for her silence. 

. "Jf I were to comment 'on 
foreign affairs," she said, "I 
couldn't always be sure whe- 
ther I was saying something 
I'd read in a newspaper that 
a ton-secret 


morning— or m 
document." •' ' : 

■She was exaggerating 
somewhat, of course, but 
"ill's. Davis still must exer- 
cise great' caution. As staff 
secretary to the- National Se- 
curity Council and head of 
its secretariat, she has access 
to every piece of classified 
foreign policy information 
that passes among members 
of the highest levels of Hie 
U.S. government. 

High Security 

"We’re all. very conscious 
of our responsibility," she 
said. "We're always aware of 
the extremely high security 
classification. I guess be- 
..cause of this, you learn to 
live with it always in the 
hack of your mind. It's alrea- 
dy a part of my life." 

Mrs. Davis, a tall, slim, 
gray-haired woman of 50 
who was born in Long Beach, 
cams to the National Securi- 
ty Council and, its chief, Dr. 
Henry A. K i s sing or, in 
March, I960, ton-loan" from 
the State Department \vhera 
-.she had held a similar jdb. 

■She describes ' herself- ax 
"sou of a traffic manager," 
who prepares briefing books 
for Kissinger and the Pres- 
ident, coordinates staff work 
and 

•for ... ... 

among the. National Security 


Council system to anc‘ trorn 
•the President, the Cabinet 
• clepra-ivuents- and - agencies, 
the. White House stair, .Con- 
gress. foreign governments 
; an cl the public. . . 

: "Wc get about SCO pieces 
of paper a month," she 
said. "Our system -is de- 
signed to control it and 
keep track of every doc- 
ument. We have a doc- 
ument cpnfroi organiza- 
tion that, as each piece 
Comes in, assigns it a num- 
ber, a security classifica- 
tion, and keeps a record of 
who sent it and where it's 
going." ■ • 

1 Extreme precautions arc 
taken to protect, lire secur- 
ity of the system. 

• “We have safes and' 
vaults where the classified 
material is stored," she 
i.said. "This building is sc-/ 
■cures and everyone who 
comes in must be cleared. 

« "J-J v e r v document is 
bsndcarriee. We have a 
security officer who 
watf-Jics for unintentional 
breiyhcs. And. of course, 
everyone involved in this 
operation lias had a thov- 
pugh security clearance." 

Mrs.' Davis had to un- 
dergo a similar clearance 
when she moved over 
fronr tire State Depart- 
ment, an elaborate clea- 
rance involving inter- 
views with neighbors, em- 
ployers and friends. 

if '.-Thorough Check 

"They check every ad- 
dress, every place you've 
ever' worked," she said. 
/They examine your loyal- 
ty-— asking such things as 
'rlas she ever said any- 
thing against this coun- 
try?', 'Hks she belonged to 
any subversive organiza- 
tions?' 'What are her 
drinking Itahiis?' " 

1 The probe didn't bother 
her. 

? "If I were on tire outside 
and someone else had this 
fob, I would want to know 
that they were completely 
truslwortOy," *he said. "I 

. -would want the govern- 
ment to ire aware of their 
personal habits and weak- 
nesses." 

/ She is close to her boss 
Kissinger but says that, 

Krtrtnii.-rt <- la .-s i tir\f '2 r.nHcv. 



to keep th 


/said. 

;p£ that machinery, then 
jl’vo failed. • - 
i- Stic describes Kissinger' 
,‘as a man of "fa-Ua-Aie ou- 
fergy and fal&llccsm! ca- 
pacity'" v.-'b.o worses very 
dong hours. 

. "He’s here before S a. in. 

and often doesn't leave un- 
til after 11 p.m.;" sfte said. 
"He's very' demanding of 
his staff, but -doesn't de- 
mand anything lw won’t 
do himself. 

"He has a knack for ask-, 
ing the questions ysu hope 
be won't aslc—tte-. hard 
ones. He has a marvelous 
wit. And I must say, I 
•think his social iresgs'has. 
been grossly exaggerated." 

Government-Bale 

Mrs, Davis, a recent re- 
cipient of the Fedraal W o- 
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ful she .is. '"My job 


m s n' s’ A w a r d fcr her 
career aecorn plisSfements, 
feels that women Brave an 
important place m high 
government posilifcs. 

"I've never thought of 
my sex as a handicap," she 
said. ."I've, been very for- 
' tun ate. -I've abvsys had 
•; bosses' who have judged 
liio as an individual, and I 
']ial a very understanding 
husband." 

Her husband, .£ former 
attorney with fe State 
Department, died four 
rears ago. Her 16-year-old 
daughter attends school in 
Connecticut. • 

"I've always . lad men 
working for me," she said. 
"Many '"people bav.e asked 
me if I've had problems. I 
figure if a man is troubled 
because he!s working for 
woman— lie has She prob- 
lem, not me., 

Her day begins at 7:30 
a. m. wlien she leaves her 
(ip-acre farm 3® Broad 
. Hun, Va., for the •10-mile 
drive to Washington. It's a 
long commute ‘(at, least an 
hour each way) but She 
loves it — especially the 
■ drive home. "Aider the 
tension of the day, it's like 
• a decompression cham- 
ber,'' she said, * : 
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The Predominance of Kissinoer 

I N its orderly march of ideas, its thoroughness and its con- 
ceptual breadth. President Nixon’s wide-ranging foreign 
policy report demonstrates again the predominant influence 
of Henry Kissinger, his articulate National Security As- 
sistant. The former Harvard professor’s strength is his ab- 
horrence of sloganeering in World .affairs and his knack for 
breaking complex problems down' to their more specific and 
manageable components. At one and the same time, claims 
one White House observer, he is “Richard Nixon’s Ri- 
chelieu, and his Metternich.” 

Kissinger began to solicit suggestions for the report last Oc- 
tober from the Department of State, the Defense De- 
partment and the. CIA. On the day after Christmas he took 
five of his 49 aides to San Clemente to begin drafting the doc- 
ument. He discussed its outlines in detail with Nixon in Jan- 
uary. A rough draft was then circulated to the key agencies 


for their comments, and the National Security Council re- 
viewed both the draft and the comments. The final policy de- 
cisions were ' made last month by Nixon, Kissinger and 
Secretary of Stale William Rogers at Key Biscayne. 

_ As the drafting and the final polishing continued, Kis- 
singer drove his staff with all the harshness of a- plantation 
overseer. It was easy to detect which members of his staff 
fmd worked on the final drafts, Kissinger says. “They had ma- 
niacal expressions on their faces.’’ As the deadline for the 
final draft approached, Kissinger kept telephoning his men 
with last-minute thoughts. Exasperated, they finally stopped 
taking his calls so that they could' complete their work. 

Tyrannical taskmaster that he is, Kissinger has already 
run through three administrative aides, who decided to es- 
cape the pressure. But the irrepressible Kissinger can read- 
ily joke about his reputation, as a ruthless boss. Says he of 
his overworked staff: -“The circles under the eyes don’t both- 
er me. It’s only when I see the flecks of foam at the cor- 
ners of the mouth that 1 worry.” 
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By Thomas D. Ross 
• Sun-Tunas Bureau * 

WASHINGTON — Tills provincial capital of the non.-Commu- 
nisl world was struck dumb last week when a former pillar of 
the establishment stood up and said the emperor’s minister 
has no clothes. ' . 

It lias long been part of the insider’s wisdom here that Sect 
of State William P. Rogers plays a secondary role to White 
House adviser Ifenry A. Kissinger in the formulation of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s foreign, policy. 

’ High ranking officials have been saying as much privately 
■for more than a year and newspapers have been speculating 
about it even longer. But it was considered had form in this 
protocol-conscious town 'for any titled member of the govern- 
ment to say sb publicly. • 

■ Then, last Tuesday, Sen. Stuart Symington (D-Mo), once a 
proper member of the. Cold War Club, rose on the Senate floor 
to declare lo the outside world that Rogers is “laughed at" on 
•Washington’s cocktail circuit because Kissinger is considered 
“secretary of stale in everything but. title." 


SYMINGTON, a former secretary of the Air Force and a 
hawk turned dove on Vietnam, asserted that Kissinger is ''the 
actual architect of our foreign policy.” 

The senator’s point was that either Rogers' power should be 
restored or he should bo replaced by Kissinger as the Presi- 
dent’s spokesman in testimony before Congress. 

Mr. Nixon promptly called a press conference to defend 
"my oldest and closest friend in the Cabinet.” .But- his re- 
marls did little to change any minds and, in fact',, implicitly 
conceded Symington’s case, 

For the President, while describing Rogers as “the chief 
foreign policy spokesman of the administration,” indicated, 
that Kissinger has a broader role — “not only foreign policy 
but national security policy — the co-ordination of those pol- 
icies.” . - „ 

In other words, Kissinger stands at the focai point not only 
of the State Department's recommendations but also those of 
the Defense Department and the^CentraJintelligcjice Agency, 
which command much more money and probably have more 
influence over U.S. operations abroad. 


KISSINGER’S POWER grows out of his position as director 
of the Notional Security Council which., under Mr, Nixon, has 
been restored to its original pre-eminence. 

The NSC was created in 1847 to enable President Truman to 
conduct the cold war with the same type of strong, central 
■ control that Franklin D. Roosevelt exercised in World War 11. 
By statute, it includes the President, the vice president, and 
the secretaries of State and Defense. . . • 

Under Mr. Truman and President Eisenhower, it was domi- 
nated by two forceful secretaries of state, Dean Acheron and 
John Foster Dulles, and developed an elaborate staff that 
represented a mir.hState Dope rtment-Pentagon-Cf A . 

. - Gen. Eisenhower ran it much like a military staff with the 
jdircctor presiding as 'chief Qf staff over a wide range of com- 
-mittees iXft Wf mtiWlhWfiA 1 >1 
.foreign cmlnsrarema issue, 

• The members of the NSC then debated, revised and ap- 
proved the papers and the director was charged with seeir 


that they were put into effect. President Kennedy decided, even, 
before he took office, that the NSC routine had degenerated 
into bureaucratic formalism. In one of Ms first official acts; 
in the words of his adviser Arthur Schlesingcr, Mr.' Kennedy 
“slaughtered committees right and left.” 

The stated object was to restore the President’s personal 
control over foreign policy and also to re-assert the pre- 
rogatives of the secretary of State, which had begun to wane 
under Dulles’ successor, Christian Her tor. 

However, Dean Rusk failed to assert himself to Mr. Kcnno-i 
■ay’s satisfaction and, again according to Schlesingcr, he wa^ 
soon complaining: “dammit, (McGeorgs) Bundy and I get. 
•more clone in one day in the Y/hite House than they do in six 
.mouths at the State Department.” 

Bundy, Mr. Kennedy’s speeded assistant for national security 
-affairs, was soon exetcislng'the powers of the NSC without the 
old encumbrances of the committee structure and. the formal 
debates among the members. • 

Meanwhile, Defense Sec. Robert S. McNamara was culling 
into the State Department’s domain by issuing an annual 
“posture statement.” A precursor to the state of the world 
message now prepared by Kissinger for. Mr. Nixon, it was full 
of sweeping foreign policy pronouncements. 

DESPITE 7, IcNAMAl-'A’S COMPETITION, Bundy wielded' 

- considerably more power than any previous director of the 
NSC. And his successor, Walt W. Rostov/, sustained the status 
of ihc job under President Johnson despite a resurgence in 
Rusk’s influence. . 

When Mr. Nixon took office, he restored the F. is or hover- 
type staff structure to the NSC but, at the same time, retained 
the Bundy-type dominance of the director. Thus, Kissinger • 
inherited the best of both worlds, a large, loyal staff and a . 
tradition of equality with the Cabinet officers. ■ ■ 

Defense Sec. Melvin R. Laird has not achieved tire influence 
of McNamara under Mr. Kennedy. And Rogers, who lacked 
his predecessor’s diplomatic background, has not achieved' 
Rusk’s influence under Mr. Johnson. 

Kissinger, a brilliant scholar of foreign affairs and a sur- 
prisingly aggressive administrator, has filled the vacuum to 
become, in the opinion of practically all experts here, the 
dominant administration figure in international affairs. 

As such, Symington, Sen. J. William Fulbright (D-Ark.) and 
other critics of the war have sought to hold him accountable. . 
particularly or, Vietnam. ' • • j 

KISSINGER HAS AGREED to a number of informal meet-' 
togs, including at least one visit to Fulbright’s home. But the 
senators want him on more formal terms, possibly under the 
hot jighis for a televised hearing. 

Mr. Nixon has refused, invoking “executive privilege”, tiie 
theory that the President has the right under the constitutional 
separation of powers to decide who should and who should not. 
testify before Congress. ' 1 

The senators have counterattacked with the argument that 
die Constitution directs the President to seek the Senate’s' 
“advice and consent” on foreign policy. 
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WASHINGTON, March 2— -Henry 
Kissinger 'is in the center of a bitter 
fconlroversy hero for three, reasons: 
(.1) despite White House denial’s, ho is 
■ undoubtedly the principal adviser to 
President Nixon on foreign policy; (2) 
that policy, particularly in Indochina, 
is opposed by influential -members' of 
the House and particularly the Senate, 
who feel they have a constitutional 
duty to examine the logic of the Presi- 
dent’s decisions; but (3) they cannot 
question Mr, Kissinger about Laos, the 
Middle East or anything else. 

. . They can, of course, summon Secre- 
tary of Stale Rogers to Capitol Hill 
and question him, but it is widely be- 
lieved here, as Senator Symington as- 
- sorted on the floor of the Senate today, 
-■that Mr. Kissinger l\as been given 
i many of the advisory powers normally 
reserved for Hie Secretary of State, 
2f}2 that he exercises them in the 
."privileged sanctuary” of the White 
'House, without Congressional review. 

■ It should be made clear what is not 
at issue hero. Even Chairman Ful- 
bright of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Senator Symington, and the 
other critics of the Indochina policy 
are not. saying that Mr. Kissinger is re- 
sponsible for that policy or that he is 
playing some devious Rasputin role. 

The issue is simply that he defines 
Che questions to be answered by the 
departments, formulates the options 
and the arguments for and against, 
consults privately with the President 
at the last stage before decision — and 
that he is not accountable, as the 
Secretary of State is, to the Congress, 

: though his influence is undoubtedly 
greater than Mr. Rogers’s. 

• Several events have envenomed this 
conflict between the right of the Sen- 
ate to “advise and consent” on critical 
.foreign' policy questions, and the. right 
of the President to take executive ac- 
tion, protected by "executive privilege.” 

Mr. Kissinger, recognizing the di- 
lemma, agreed to meet privately with 
Chairman Fulbright and members of 
.his committee at Senator Fulbright’s 
house on Belmont Road. Ha did so 
twice, with ti\e approval of the Presi- 
1 dent, but the last time fell just before 
the U.S. invasion of Cambodia, and 
.'Mr. Kissinger said nothing about it. He 
felt he was not privileged to do so, 
but Chairman .Fulbright felt that the 
committee was misled by his silence, 

sultation but not the substance. 


WASHINGTON 


Several weeks ago, a member of Mr, 
Kissinger’s National Security Council 
staff, John 'Lehman Jr., was reported 
in th,c press to have attacked Senator 
Fulbright in a private meeting as 
"mischievous” and not-'to be trusted 
with secret information placed before 
hs committee. Mr. Kissinger lias since 
criticized Lehman, for "poor judg- 
ment,” but when Lid bight invited 
Lehman to explain his charges, the 
White House again invoked “executive 
privilege” and instructed both Lehman 
and Kissinger not to appear. 

Last week, Mr. Kissinger added to 
the controversy over h,is role by going 
on a. C.B.S. television .program with 
Marvin and Bernie Kalb to discuss the 
President’s State of the World mes- 
sage, which was largely written by 
Kissinger and his staff.- Always before, 
he had refused to talk publicly about 
the substance of foreign policy,, but 
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this time he thought he could merely 
talk about how ti\e report was written. 
Was he trapped into answering 
questions by reporters after refusing 
to answer questions by Senators? 
“No,” he says, "I merely misjudged 
the situation, and I'll certainly never 
do it again.” 

There is, of course; nothing in the 
Constitution that says the Secretary 
of State has to be the principal adviser 
to the President on foreign policy. 
Roosevelt often used Harry Hopkins 
rather than Secretary Hull in this role. 

Clark Clifford and Dean Acheson at 


- the 'last minute before making his de- 
cisions. 

What is new' now is that President 
Nixon has institutionalized the advisory 
function under Kissinger in the White 
House, given it a. much larger staff 
(now 4?. professionals and C5 clerical 
and other aides) and larger responsi- 
bilities, and put these larger powers 
beyond Congressional review. 

This does not mean that the depart- 
ments are cut out of the decision- 
making process. In fact, the more 
formal Nixon system is designed to 
involve them closer to tha point of 
decision. Kissinger chairs first a senior 
staff c'o'mmittee. composed of tha Under 
Secretary of State, the Deputy Secre- 
tary -of Defense, the. head of tire. C.I.A., 
tire chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and one staff member. 

The job of this committee is not to 
make recommendations, but to define, 
the choices open to the President, In 
fact, there is even one member of 
Kissinger’s staff whose job it is to read 
all relevant public comments on the 
subject and suggest from these any 
additional course of action that may ’ 
have been proposed. 

■ This objective case study of tile 
problem is then placed before the Na- 
tional Security Council composed of . 
the President, the Vice President, and 
the principal security Cabinet members. 
Normally, Kissinger, as secretary of 
the council, defines the options in 
these meetings and the President asks 
each Cabinet member for his recom- 
mendations, but seldom Kissinger at 
this point. It is only later, after .the 
President has studied tiie recommenda- 
tions, that he usually calls in Kissinger 
before the final decision — -but this, of 
course, is tire critical moment an’d a 
major source of Kissinger’s power. 

In many ways it- is the most orderly 
system of decision making in Wash- 
ington since the last World War, but 
this does not remove the central issue 
of Congressional review with Kissinger 
or with John D. Ehrlichman, who ex- 
ercises the same kind of unreviowed 
power_on domestic policy. 

The President, who is normally an 
advocate of decentralizing power, has 
actually centralized more power under 
the White House umbrella of; execu- 
tive privilege than any other Chief- 
Executive in this century. And the 
diplomats are almost as puzzled by it 
as the Senators, for they want to get 
close to the power center and to Kis- 

of tire United States. 
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President Nixon met with 
his chief defense, diplomatic 
imcl intelligence, advisers yes- 
terday for. a foreign policy re- 
view that reportedly centered 
on the Middle East and in- 
cluded a situation report on 
the Indochina wav. 

. -Administration sources said 
there were no critical develop- 
ments In Laos or any other 
nred 1 ' that prompted the con- 
ference at the. White House. 
They described it as a general 
.policy discussion before the 
President left at 3:12 p.m. to 
spend the night at Camp Da- 
vid, Md. '..A . 

Meeting with the President 
were Secretary of State. Wil- 
liam P. Rogers, Secretary of 
Defense Melvin It. Laird, Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency direc- 
tor Richard Helms, and Henry 
A. Kissinger, the President’s 
adviser on national security 
affairs. 

White House Press Secre- 
tary Ronald L. Ziegler said 

■ the meeting did not focus on 
Laos despite reports of per- 
sistent,. heavy fighting be- 
tween North Vietnamese and 

•.South Vietnamese forces. 
Negotiations in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, other sources 
said, are drawing prime atten- 
tion of the highest adminis- 
tration officials this weekend. 
On Friday, Israel submitted to 
, United Nations intermediary 
j Gunnar V. Jarring its response 
‘ to Egypt’s position on a peace 

• settlement in a critical stage 

■ of the negotiations. The 
'United States is extremely 

anxious to see the negotiations 
carried past the current 
March • 7 deadline on the 
Egyptian-Israeli cease-fire, 

The intensified fighting inj 
.Laos, and in Cambodia where 
•South Vietnamese forces also 
' are heavily engaged with Viet- 

■ namese Communist . troops, 

• was said to have been dis-. 


cussed relatively briefly in the 
White House meeting. 

These sources said there is , 
no alarmist turn in the war^ 
fare that requires, any sudden j 
shift in allied strategy. There, 
have been reports that a. ma- 
jor increase in' American air 
support for Saigon’s troops 
fighting in the Laos panhandle ' 
region is in preparation, but 
administration sources yester- 
day denied that any signi.fi- '■ 
cant change. in the pattern of 
U.S. air support is imminent. ;. 

There is heavy fighting _ 
along the northern flank, of 
the- South Vietnamese forces 
operating in the Route 9 
region of Laos, Defense De- 
partment officials acknowl- 
edged, now that the enemy 
has chosen to "stand and 
fight.” Despite reports from 
the scene of heavy U.S. heli- 
copter losses, however, Penta- 
gon sources said that damage 
is still considered to be "an 
expected and acceptable rate 
of loss.”' ' •; 

Mr. Nixon also formally ac- 
cented yesterday the resigns*- 
tton of J. Fred Russell as Un- 
der Secretary of the Interior. 

Ziegler declined to coin-; 
ment on reports that the ad- 
ministration will seek .a mini- 
mal $1.23 billion expansion of 
the Safeguard a n ti- ballistic 
missile system except to in- 
sist that "no final decisions” 
have been made. 

On Monday the President 
wilt fly to Dos Moines with 
Mrs. Nixon for an address be- 
fore a joint session of the 
Iowa State . Legislature. 
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The accidental bombing of a friendly base in 
Laos last week touched off a minor explosion right 
here at home. Anti-war critics expressed surprise 
- and shock to learn that the base was used for 
‘ assorted undercover activities of the Central In- 
. .tclligence Agency — and they went on from there 
: . to denounce .the CIA’s ''private war” in Laos. 

f • The CIA’s activities in Lads over the past four 
. ! or five years have scarcely been a secret, and with 
a grand total of approximately 100 agents in Laos, 

. .the CIA is hardly in a position to conduct a war. 

/ What it has been doing is feeding, supplying 
/ and training a few thousand Meo tribesmen, under 
V orders from the National Security Council in Wash- 
ington and under the direct control of the Ameri- 
can ambassador in Vientiane. The Meo tribesmen 
, are poor farmers scattered over the mountains of 
northern Laos. They don’t like the North Viet- 
namese or Pathet Lao Communists, and with a 
small amount of help and encouragement from the 

• CIA, they have proved to be very useful and cffec- 

• tive at harassing the enemy. 

In comparison with the 70,000 North Viet- 
namese soldiers operating in Laos, the small CIA ■' 
contingent is almost insignificant. And there would 
be no need for its presence if it were hot for the 
huge invading force from Hanoi. 


A little history seems in order. 

Prior to the 1962 Geneva treaty guaranteeing 
the “neutrality” and “territorial integrity” of Laos, 
a contingent of U.S. Army Special Forces or 
“Green Berets” was' stationed in that country to 
support the royal government. When that treaty 
was signed, they left. It was not until a year later 
■ — after it was obvious that the North Vietnamese 
had no intention of abiding by the treaty and 
removing their troops,' and after the Laotian gov- 
ernment asked the Americans for help once again — • 
that the CIA sent in a small number of agents, i/ 

Incidentally, while we’re on the subject of the 
Geneva treaty, it strikes us as rather -ironic that 
former Ambassador Averell Harriman is denounc- 
ing South- Vietnam’s attempt to cut off the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail. . - ■ 

Harriman will be the main speaker at one of 
today’s “teach-ins” protesting the South Viet- 
namese invasion of Laos. Perhaps someone in .the 
audience ought to remind him that the 1962 Geneva 
treaty, which he negotiated, and which North Viet- 
nam 'signed, prohibited the use of the Ho Chi Minh 
Trails by foreign troops — and ask him what's 
wrong with South Vietnam -taking it upon itself 
to enforce his treaty after nine years. 
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By JERRY GREENE 

When an American r.ircrait y, 
sort dumped bombs on friendly tout 
with: resultant c?.s 


. Washington, Feb. 1-5 

! through error of some „ , 

I forces at the Long Chang base m Laos witfepsuuant e?.s- 
irdties and materiel damage, the explosion <lflso blew on 
1 a* lit tie more cover from the supposedly sccrdt CIA war in 

the i ancle-covered mountains. , 

N'cv r s dispatches from Vientiane, the Laotian capital, desenoed 
twrr Cliciw variously as “American headquarters” in Northern Laos 
or as the operating ba'.se for assorted undercover activities- of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. . 

In view of the stepped-up fighting 
in the Long Cheng area and the cele- 
brated Plain of Jars, and the domestic 
flap which has brought repeated White 
j louse denials that American ground 
combat troops are involved in the South 
Vietnamese, invasion along Highway 9, 

• this is as good a time as any for a tit- 
le further clarification. 

CIA Director Richard Holms and his 



o be c:< „ 

Vietnamese -fior their Faihet- Lao t--ac-s (.<m.miinir,c} - 
md the tribesmen were j^depfc at harassment and imoi- 
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The hi oo moved to be excellent' fighters; they uu l like .me 
North 

elates, ana me u-iosmik-u v.ui« <o-r 

Som'- where atone the line, t’.e'CT A ran into A mg 1 no, a ti-il-.il 
chief who whs u leader of remnrkiWc ability, yho rallied me wsl 
people around his banner and vftthP a relatively moon ace f . or c-. . 
AmenVan supplies turned his men into a cougli liti-lo ai up- . b 
■ Pao, a patriot, got to be so good at. his fighting jeo tnat tec 
Loatian government finally commissioned linn a general anu made 
him the command sr of the region around the Flam or Jars. 

Long Cheng was selected by Vang Pao as lus major base Severn, 
years ago, and be had CIA communications experts anu amiseis at 
hand. But about a year ago, he decided lo decentralize. lie separated 
his troops and scattered thgrn around ?i -in umber of smallei bases, 
Long’ Cheng lost its pre-eminence. - ■■ 

He's Oof Only a Fey Thousand Men 

Vang Pao’s 'immediate army consists of about 3,000 to 3,600 




warfare, in sabotage, in counter- 
insurgency operations, in _ sur- 
veillance and in military training. 
They. are. under tl',o direct con- 
trol of the American ambassador 
in Vientiane, and follow orders 
which are approved by the Na- 
tional Security Council in Wash- 
ington. 

Back in the 1961-62 period, the 
CIA, as well as the Army’s Spe- 
cial Forces — the Green Berets— \ 
were active in Laos, engaged in 
surveillance and training opera- 
tions in support of the royal gov- 
ernment. Then, after the Geneva 
agreement in 1062 creating the 
troika “neutral” government in 
Laos, the Americans pulled out. 

Some of the spooks may have 
remained behind. We wouldn’t 
know. But they would have been 
very difficult to hide in the Lao- 
tian population, for the Ameri- 
cans have different colored faces 
and they are, as a rule, a foot 
or more taBcr than the Laotian 
people. 

But a year later, when it was 
obvious that the North Vietnamese neither had pulled cut nor had 
any intention of pulling out their thousands of regular troops, and 
fighting was continuing, Vientiane again a’sked American help. The 
CIA returned, in small numbers. 

While other agencies of the U. S. government are charged with 
monitoring foreign broadcasts and code-breaking, and while these . 


hands fairly frequently. . ... .. . 

Now, the North Vietnamese have a fresh clivismn m- -.se 1 h-.m 
of Jars area and it would appear that a battle of some .-om-.eciueiue 

is in the making. , . , , , - 

All these matters have been fairly open knn\vk-(. & e «.m. t-’ c . 
details are known to four subcommittees of Congress, hie WfU* 
Bureau and the Foreign Intelligence Advisory Boa..! a- wui u- 
National Security Council. It’s a skimpily concealed secret. 
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range of Hanoi and .the North Vietnamese armed forces in' the 
south. 
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U.S. VCillCIFS IN tANG YEI NEAR THE LAOTIAN BORDER DURING OPERATION DEWEY CANYON II 
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SUDDENLY, the Vietnamese ground 
,o ■war came back to life. 

; For three years, "the northwest cor- 
'.ncr of- South Viet' Nam had been a 
misty,* mountainous no man’s land. Khe 
Saab, where 6,000 Marines had en- 
dured a bloody 77-day siege in 1968, 
was a moonscape of shell craters flecked 
by twisted steel runway sheets and dis- 
. carded shell casings. A few miles to 
the south, the Rockpile was overrun by 
weeds. On a bluff overlooking the Lao- 
tian border, the hulks of battered So- 
viet tanks still lay rusting at the Iumg 
Vei Special .Forces camp, where ten 
Americans and 225 South Vietnamese 
died in a single night of hand-to-hand 
combat,-- 

Last week the forbidding ruins, rel- 
ies of an earlier and rougher stage in 
the war,- were abruptly jolted from their 
silence. From jumping-off points 50 
miles away, long columns of tanks, 
trucks and armored personnel carriers 
ground into the rugged western reaches 
of Quang Tri province, raising to\Vci'ing 
columns of dust. Overhead, guhships 
darted around in search of enemy troops. 
Giant Chinook helicopters flapped into 
long-abandoned bases, depositing men 
and massive earth-moving machines. At 
'Lang Vei, a half! rack pulled up loaded 
with expectant-looking G.T.s. One sol- 
dier had a single word painted on his hob. 
met: “Laos?” • 

Good question. All week, rumors of. 
an invasion coursed through the world’s 
major capitals, and frenzied speculation 
focused on what the U.S. was up to. 
By keeping everyone guessing— -incliid- 
. ing the Communists — the Administra- 
. tion infuriated more than a few Con- 
gressmen, diplomats and newsmen. But 
It also pulled off a kind of psychological- 
warfare coup. 

Ten monthsiCuiQ^BiQhiixi Aoo 


the world by 


pansion of the war into Cambodia. Last 
week he said nothing at all about the 
vast operation under way in Military Re- 
gion I, South Viet Nam’s northernmost 
war area. When a six-day “embargo” 
on news from (he area was lifted, more 
than 50,000 U.S. and South Vietnamese 
troops were involved in strikes that not 
only spanned the length of South Viet 
Nam but vitally affected its neighbors 
as well. Was the main object to sever 
the famed Ho Chi Minh Trail? Was it 
a feint to throw the Communists oil bal- 
ance? Was an invasion scheduled and 
then delayed because Nixon developed 
a case of cold feet— —as some sources sug- 
gested but the Administration denied? 
Whatever the case, the operation -sug- 
gested that in the process of retreating 
from South Viet Nam, the U.S. was 
churning up all of Indochina even 
more thoroughly than it did when the 
big American buildup began half a dec- 
ade ago. 

Pulling Up Short 

By week’s end, -three separate op- 
erations had unfolded. In the coastal 
provinces. on the Gulf pf Siam, ARVN 
(for Army of the Republic of Viet 
Nam) troops prepared to slice into 
new infiltration routes that the Com- 
munists had been trying to extend 
from the Cambodian seaport of Kcp 
into the southern part of South Yiel 
Nam. Northwest of Saigon' in Tay 
Ninh province, 18,000 ARVN armored 
cavalrymen surged over the border 
into the Pai'rot’s Beak and the Fish- 
hook. Both sanctuaries were cleared 
out last spring, but now Communist 
troops were bcginmngto drift back. 

The main tluust — and the one shroud- 
ed in mystery — developed in .rugged, 
sparsely populated and Communist-in- 
. f esl ed ^ U! lU IkV.j* U c S'£!i\ .1 J&nrierly 


600 choppers. The juggernaut advanced 
westward on, above and around Route 
9, an all-weather dirt road running 40 
miles across South Viet Nam into Laos. 
At Khe Sanh, road graders rolled across 
the red clay plateau ns troops patched 
one shell-torn runway" and built, a sec- 
ond to handle up to 40 big C-130 trans- • 
ports a day. Long-disusccl combat bases 
with names like Vandcrgrift, Bastogne 
and Vcghcl, snaking south toward the 
. A Shau Valley, were also reopened. Sig- 
nificantly, many of the U.S. troops in- 
volved in the operation were told that 
’they could expect to remain for one to' 
th ree months. . 

Farther west, Lang Vei was set up 
as an advance command post for the 
massive, operation, code-named Dewey 
Canyon II.* Barely 200 yards from 
the border, a sign was erected: warn-’ 
ing: NO U.S. PERSONNEL BEYOND THIS 
point. The caveat reflected congres- 

* Its predecessor, a 1969 search-and-dcstroy 
operation eo.nductcd in the same area, was to 
have been "named Dewy Canyon for the 
heavy fog that enshrouds the craggy terrain, 
but somebody slipped up on the spelling. • 


SOUTH VIETNAMESE TROOPS 


hand, he went on nationwide TV to dis- 
close, in too apocalyptic terms, the ex- 
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m and - massed a total of 20,000 ARVN 
and 9,000 LLS. troops, plus at least 
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WASHINGTON, Feb. 10 (UPU— 
/ J'op. William J. Schcrle [R., 
Ia.] said yesterday Sen. J. .Wil- 
'liam' Fulbright [D., Ark.] 'at- 
tempted to subject'd National 
Security Council employe to 
"star chamber and kangaroo 
court” proceedings' because the 
wan criticized Fulbright.' 

In a House speech, Scherlc 
/ said Fulbright summoned John 
4 / Lehman Jr. of the NSC to tes- 
tify at a closed session of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee after a news report in- 
"dicalcd Lehman 'criticized the 
senator at the private meeting 


of Senate staff members. The 
news report said Lehman ac- 
cused Fulbright of leaking . 
classified information to the 
press. . 

, "In my opinion, none -of ns in 
cither house is above criticism, 
and to react to criticism by at- 
tempting fo -intimidate your 
critics thru star chamber and] 
kangaroo! court tactics is, I be- ; 
Move, unconscionable,” Scherlc; 
said. He said President Nixon 
should be commended for re- 
fusing to submit Lehman to an 
“inquisition” by tire committee 
which Fulbright heads. 
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. .. ,|5y BENJAMIN WELLES - 

•: Special to Th« NtW York Tlnw* _ _ p 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 23— National Security Council. Hov;* 
Senator Clifford P. Case, Re- tandfu? c 0 / ’ senior 

publican of New Jersey, charged ^ watcMog corn- 

today that the Central Intelli- in f ttecs 0 f each house, 
gence Agency had spent several -phe Central. Intelligence 
hundred million dollars over the Agency and Radio Free Europe 
last 20 years to Keep Radio Free, both declined to comment^ 

Eui-ope and Radio Liberty Efforts to elicit comment 1 that ; 

tioning * • ‘ 1 - " rara ,,n ' 


V 



“They A, 

[ones,” one source said, but 
'they were tinder, such pressure 


Mr. Case, a member of the 
[Appropriations and Foreign Re- 
lations Committees, said that 
he would introduce legislation 
Monday to bring Government 
spending on the two stations 
'under the authorization and ap- 
propriations process of Con- 
gress, Representative Ogden U. 
Reid, Republican of Westches- 
ter, said today that lie would 
introduce similar legislation in 
the House. 

. Radio Free Europe, founded 
in 1950, and Radio Liberty. ^ 
formed a year later, both have 
powerful transmitters in Mun- 
ich, West Germany, staffed by 
several ■ thousand American 
technicians and refugees from 
Eastern Europe. ’ . 

Radio .Liberty broadcasts 
only into the Soviet Union, Ra- 
tdio Free Europe to other East- 
ern European countries except 
Yugoslavia, 

Both organizations have of- 
fices in New York and purport 
to be privately endowed with 
funds coming exclusively from 
foundations, corporations and 
the public. Roth, however, are 
extremely reticent about the de- 
tails of their financing, 
y ' Senator Case noted in a 
statement that both Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty 
'“claim to be nongovernmental 


Bar bn 

At the same time, Mr, Case 

said, his proposal, would' pro-,-....^ ... „ . ... 

ivide that “no other" United, from Johnson to get. their re 
[states Government funds .could p 0 ,-p out and get the heat from 
be made available to cither sta-; Congress and the public cm oil 
tion except under the provi- that they didn't solve the fund- 
sions of the act. He also saidljng of the stations, They turned 

Jm . ut> that he would ask that Admin-', it over to another committee” 

from’ Radio Liberty were un- : istration officials ‘ concerned 
availing. ,. f thc with overseas information poll- 

Covert C.I.A. cies , be called to testify m order 

two staaons Jb«,s, no to determine the amount-meed- r - - , 

been air o^en sead for y ean,, ^ ^ th(j stations . operations. [recommenoations to Mr. John 
although tne C.I.A., 1 , can understand wh 


The second committee, whose 
[members these sources declined 
to identify, worked over a year 
md then turned in secret 


However, 


Johnson 



Internal Revenue Service in the 
1SG9 fiscal year, Mr. Case sum 
that the stations’ combined 
operating costs that year to- 
taled $33,997,336. Or this he 


funds were available,’ 1 
said. „ . ", ... 

But, lie went on, the justifi- 
cation for covert funding has 
lessened over the years as in- 
ternational tension has eased, 


iaivu • > _ • • ternationai tension u® 

said, Radio Freo Fm°P^ spml secrecy surrounding the 

$21,109,93o and Radio Libaty , . has < mc Ued away,” and 

010 CG 7 nf ■fnnrlmp 


$12,837,401. . . 

Funds Sought by Advertisement 
"Th r - hulk of Radio Free Eu- 
rope’s and Radio Liberty s 
budgets, or more than StO-mtU- 
ion annually, comes from direct 
C.I.A. subsidies,” Mr. Case 
charged. “Congress has never 
participated in authorization o. 
appropriations of funds to 
PER. or R.L., although hun- 
drd’es of millions of dollars In 
Government funds have been 
[spent durirng the last 20 years.” 

’ Mr. Case pointed out that 
Radio Frree Europe conducted 
a yearly campaign for public 
contributions under thc auspices 
of the Advertising Council. Be- 
tween $12-milUon and $20-mi!l- 
|*ion in free media space is-, do- 
nated annually to this cam- 
paign he said, but the rreturn 
from ’the public is “apparently 
less than $100,000.” 

Furthermore, he said, bom 
stations attempt to raise money 


veumieinal from C0rp0 i-ations and founds 
organizations sponsored by tions but contributions fiorn 
private contributions.” How- these sources reported y pay 
ever, he went on, “available; only >. small part of the sta- 


sources indicate direct C.I.A. 1 
subsidies pay nearly all their 

C °The Senator said that the 
Central Intelligence /Hi e J\ c / 
provided tiic stations with 
■million in the last fiscal .year 
'without formal Congressional 
approval. 

Disclosures Restricted 

Agency’s ’operating rule? 1 
activities— such as covert fund- 
jnb __ a re approved by Uie 


tions’ total budgets. 

Senator Case said that his, 
proposed legislation would seekj 
to amend the United States In - ^ 
formation and f.ducational Ex- 
change Act of 1943 to author- 
ize funds for both stations in 
the fiscal year beginning next 
July 1. His proposal would call 
for an initial sum of $3Q-tnil- 
jlion, but he said that the sum 

"se 2001/63/04 : C 
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as more open means of luncung 
could be developed. 

“In other words, . he said, 
“the extraordinary circumstan- 
ces that might have been 
i thought, to justify circumven- 
tion of constitutional processes 
and Congressional approval no 
longer exist.” 

John Created XXX 

Mr. Case pointed out that in 
1907. after there had been pub-, 
jlic disclosure that the C.I.A. 
[had been secretly funding the 
[National Student Association, 
President Johnson created a 
[committee that was headed by 
[Nicholas de B. Katzenbach, the 
Under Secretary of Stale, and 
.that included Richard Helms , y 
head of the C.I.A., and John W.[ -. 
Gardner, the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

He further noted that om 
March 29, 1967, Mr. Johnson 
.publicly accepted the com- 
[mittce’s recommendation that 
“no Federal agency shall pro- 
vide covert financial assistance 
or support, direct or indirect, 
to any of the nation’s educa- 
tional or voluntary organiza- 
tions” and that “no programs 
currently would justify any 
exceptions to this policy.” 

People familiar with the op- 
erations of Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty noted that 
both had boon started at the 
peak of the Cold War and had 
just “gone rolling on” ever 
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mittee, some sources hac. 
cut off covert funding from 
knrhisllv nil other recipients. 
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Po’teign 'Policy: Disquiet 
Over Intelligence Setup 


Cuba, last"' September, 
suspicions, based on the an 
j of a mother ship, plus twe 
conspicuous barges of a i 
used only for storing a : 
lear submarine’s radioac 
effluent, alerted the W1 
House. That led to Intt 
behind-the-scenes, negotia 
and the President’s re* 
warning to Moscow not 
• service nuclear armed s' 
“in or from” Cuban bases. 
Career officials in the ii 


1 ' Following is the fifth in a series of articles exploring the 
iNixon Administration's style in foreign policy: 

•By BENJAMIN WELLES / 

■ « . j- • -'...Special to Tiic New York Times . . . ... - - - 

WASHINGTON Jan 21 • — 't>er cent of the total, or about . . , 

dlssatisfi-d with «*^,^*T«S^SKSlSSS^ - — 

and loose coordination of tne tl .p DUt£S - at least. 150,000 mem- 
Govermncnt’s worldwide in-.bers of the intelligence staffs, 
lelligenco operations, which are estimated at 200,000 

According tompiernbers of pcoplj 
his" staff, he believes that the 

intelligence provided to help “ ence Boar( i j se t up by secret! 
him formulate foreign policy, order by President Dwight D. 
while occasionally excellent, I Eisenhower in 1956 to coordi- 1 


Overseeing all the activities 
is the United States Inter- 


views over several mot 
with Federal officials ' 
deal daily with intellig< 
matters, with men ret 
from intelligence careers 
with some oa active duty 
dicate that .President N: 
and his chief advisers ap 
date the need for high-gi 
intelligence and “consume 
■eagerly: . 

The community, for insts 
has been providing the P: 
dent with exact statistics 
numbers, deployment 
characteristics of Soviet 
siles, nuclear submarines 


is not good enough, day after nate intelligence .exchange 

rDv lr> in s f i f v its share of decide collection pnonties, ■ 
d,.y to justify its shaie ol col]ection tasks and he 

the budget, - f prepare what are known as n 

Mr. Nixon, jt is said, has tic- ; t j ona i intelligence estimates, 
gun to decide for himself what; .The chairman of the board, 

the intelligence priorities nv.usty.’ho N the President^ l^cptc- r j rpowei , for the tfltks with 

!be and where the money should. sentauve, is tm. t Russians on the limitatioi 

-/Central Intelligence, *t pie^ciu r . 
be spent, instead of leaving i'-j Kic hard Helms. The other men^^^c^nns. 

Largely to the intelligence com-: bcrs arc Lieut. Gen. Donald V. 

.munity. Tic has instructed -his Bennett, head of the Defense 
staff to survey the situation Intelligence Agency; Ray S. 

and report back within a Fear, ! a nd ^ e s^a'rch'at °th * S t a t e " d e- 
it is hoped— with recommen-. tment . vice ■ Adni . Noe! 
dations for budget cuts of as Gayler, head of the National 
much as several, hundred rail- Security Agency; Howard C. 
lion dollars . ! Brown Jr., an assistant gcneial 

Not many years ago the manager at the Atomic Energy 


many years ago u.« --- ^ End wi!!iarn c . 
Central Intelligence - Agency Sulliv an, a deputy director of 
and the ' other intelligence t be Federal Bureau of Investi- 
burcaus were ' portrayed as an gation. 
invisible empire” controlling Intelligence men are aware 
vpil ! of the President’s disquiet, 
'but they say that until now 


a 

pendu- 


empire 

foreign policy behind 
of secrecy. Now the 
lum has swung. 

. The President and his aides 
are said to suspect wide- 
spread overlapping, duplica- 
tion ami considerable “boon- 
doggling” in the secrecy- 
shrouded intelligence “com- 
munity.” * , , 

In addition to' the C.I.A., 
• they include the intelligence 
' arms of the Defense, _ State 
and Justice Departments and 
the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Together’ they spend $3.5- 
billion a year on strategic intel- 
ligence about the Soviet Union, 
Communist China and other 
countries that might harm the 
nation’s security. 

When' tactical intelligence 
Sir Vietnam and Germany and 
reconnaissance by overseas 
commands is included, the ah- 
nnal figure exceeds SS-billion, 
experts say. Th " 
partment spends" riioLe than S~ 


We couldn’t get off 
ground at the talks wit’ 
this extremely sophisticate! 
formation base,” . an off 
commented. “We don’t givi 
our negotiators round figures 
—about 300 of this weapon. 
We get -it down to the 784 
here, here and ■ here.* . When 
our people sit down to nego- 
tiate with the Russians' they 
know all about the Russian 
strategic threat to the U.S. — 
that’s the way to negotiate.” 

Too much intelligence has 
its drawbacks, some sources 
say, for it whets the Admin- 

n-ver seriously! istration’s appetite Speaking 
nmer scno:^| Hgnry A . Kiss ; n g er , the 

" President’s adviser on nation- 
al-security affairs, a Cabinet 
official observed: “Henry’s im- 
patient for facts.” 

Estimates in New Form 
In the last year Mr. Nixon 
and Mr. Kissinger have or- 
dered a revision in the national 
intelligence estimates, 'which 
are prepared bv the C.l.A. after 
i consultation with the other in- 
telligence agencies. ' Some on 
future Soviet strategy have 
been ordered radically revisi 
by Mr. Kissinger. 

“Our knowledge of present 
Soviet capabilities . allov 
Henry and" others to criticize 

«™ c-i.A. Zi 



--half-way through his term. 

—he has 

to conipreriena 
vast’ sprawling' conglomera- 
tion of agencies. ' Nor, they 
say, has he decided how best 
to use their technical re- 
sources arid personnel — much 
of it talented — in formulating 
policy. 

Two Cases In Point 
Administration use — albeit, 
tardy use — of vast resources in 
spy satellites and reconnais- 
sance planes to help police .the 
Arab-Israeli cease-fire of. last. 
August is considered a case in 
point. Another was poor intelli- 
gence coordination before -the 
abortive Sontay . 
war raid of No. 21, at which 


shut out of Pentagon plannin 
By contrast, the specialists 
point out, timely intelligence 
helps in decision-making. 

It was Mr. Cline who spot 
1-2 _ nli 



marine buildup it' Cienfuegos, 


icy," an informed source con- 
ceded. “It’s pretty' hard to look 
down the road with the same 
ertainty.” 

paji.q? the_ Administration s 

4isb 

put 


and organization' of the .10 per cent- 


Helms Said to Rate High • . 

Sources close to the While 
House say that Mr. Nixon 
and his foreign-policy advisers 
— Mr. Kissinger and Secretary 
of State William P. Rogers 
and Secretary of Defense 
Melvin R. Laird— respect the 
professional competence- of 
Mr. Heims, who is 57. and is| 
the first career h£ad of the 
Central Intelligence- Agency. 

. Appointed by President 
Lyndon B. Johnson in June, 
1966, Mr. Helms has been 
essentially apolitical. He. is 
said to have brought profes- 
sional ability -to bear ■ in 
“lowering the profile” of the; 
agency, tightening discipline 
and divesting it of. . many 
fringe activities that have 
aroused criticism in Congress 
and . among the public. Flis 
standing v/iuh Congress and 
among the professionals is 
high. ' • 

According to White House 
sources, President Nixon, 
backed by the Congressional 
leadership, recently offered 
Mr. Helms added authority to 
coordinate the activities of 
the other board members. He 
is reported to have declined. _ 

A' major problem, according 
to those who know the situa- 
tion, is that while Mr. Helm 
is the President’s representa- 
tive on the Intelligence Board, 

a Lont 

'SoOD-mfflion to 
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r Following is the fourth in a scries of articles exploring 
tile. Nixon Administration's style in. foreign policy: 

R 'V By WILLIAM BEECHER ' .’j 

•-"» ' • • Special to The New York Times - . • ‘ / 

. ■' -WASHINGTON, Jan. 20 — | 

.Though the Defense Department 
■remains the largest, richest. 

.most formidable Governm 
■agency 
has lost 



An assessment of the policy 
position and influence of mili 
tary and ’ civilian Defense De- 
partment leaders in the foreign- 
policy arena makes it clear that 
the stereotypes of hawks in the 
Pentagon and doves elsewhere 
no longer prevail. Nowadays a 
variety of shifting alliances in 
the Administration sometimes 
pair the Joint Chiefs and the 
State Department against the) 
.Pentagon’s civilian leaders; at ! 
That happened in the spring other limes civilians are sr 



!, it, like other agencies, : when the military strssed the rnoves, against opposition from 

>st to the Nixon White ! P aucit E O . f /. or “ s available m the the diplomats and the military 
. _ P ils _ face of Mi. Nixon s initial in- 


House some of its influence on . r i: na f; nn to bomb some North lca i . . . . A , ' 

, , cimayon jo doud some iNOi tn Po gain some insight into tne 

foreign policy. • Korean airfields .As the mill- con£ r derable shift of Pentagon 

Senior military men have the tary slowly moved air and sea influence in foreign policy, one 

satisfaction of sitting as equals reinforcements toward Doiea, . , . .. 

on all major policy boards with ? 

/civilian leaders of the Peiita- i)urin 



gon, the. Sfate Department and crisis, after hundreds of Syrian (Kennedy’s Secretary of De- 
the Centra! Intelligence' tanks had gone into Jordan to'fcnse . The Pentagon of Score- 
Agency. They; get their views toto S"1„ R st L y ff 

stance, from the establishment; 
molded over a seven-year 
period by Mr. McNamara, who 
staged through most of Mr. 
Jolihson’s Presidency. 


,, , ,, „ ... rillas against the troops of 

directly to the President un- Kjng nu | sdnj the Joint Chiefs,. 


filtered by civilians. But those, supported .bv cffici 
views are rejected by the J’rcsi-j State arid Defense D 
dent as often as they 
'copied. 

While President Lyndon. B. 

Johnson was jealous of the pre- 
' rogatives of Presidential power, 


ials of the 
epartments, 
ac-! urged caution lest a misstep, 
i trigger a confrontation with'] 
the Soviet Union. 

On the other hand, on issues) 
in which the White House, for’ 


Brilliant But Abrasive 
Mr. McNamara, a brilliant 1 
strategic reasons, was receptive hut abrasive manager, or 



antimissile missile he wanted 

to build. President Nixon, in 

contrast, seldom seems to feel [supported 

the need for a public military' / _ . .. „ „„„ , . 

, , , \ . . An Impression Unsupported 

endorsement of his actions. 1 , , 

Even when the Defense De- Mr ’ Nixon s slana has somc 


defense * sites and supply' ize it in his office. I:i the pro- 
dumps in North Vietnam — ce ss the views of military men 
hard-line military policy was>-'C''e consistently brushed 


aside, or so the military felt 
With the notable exception 
of Vietnam strategy, Mr. Me-, 
Namara succeeded in gaining' 


times given rise to the impres- virtual autonomy over policy 
parlment can pusent a united s j on military men are. in decisions, even those with large 
front of civilian and military the ascendancy. Early last;foreign - policy ' implications, 
planners pushing a project, the month, after two intensive air; And in a world in which the 

t.„.. — v(ri'.-o S on North Vietnam andjUnited States has commitments 

to more than 40 countries, there 
is little the Pentagon does oL 
contemplates that lacks rami-j 
fications abroad. 

It was Secretary McNamara 
rather than the President or 


has shown no re-'stn!fl 

own a comrnando-type raid on a pris- 
oner-of-war camp near Hanoi, 
Senator J. W.. Fiilbright as- 
serted that the Pentagon was 
"taking over the. primary role 
in our foreign policy.” 


White Hpus 

■luctance to impose its 
solution. Mr. Nixon overruled 
the Joint’ Chiefs of- Staff when 
they argued against the uni- 
lateral elimination of stocks 
of biological weapons. 

- He overruled them again 
when they urged that the Rus- 
sians be offered a package 
proposal on nuclear-arms con- 
trol that . would not prevent 
construction of a full 12-site 
Safeguard antimissile system; 
the offer, instead, was either 
for no missile defense or for 
one limited to protecting only 


Since those hard-line actions, the Secretary of State who each 
seemed to break a pattern of, January published a “posture 1 
more than a year’s duration injstatemenl” outlining worldwide' 
which the Administration ap- [problems and how the United 


rather* 


peered to be fulfilling 
pledge of negotiation 
than confrontation, the Ar- 
kansas Democrat’s allegation 
may have struck a responsive 
chord around the nation. . 
However, it prompted 


its. states intended to deal with 
them. 

Into that setting stepped Mr. 
Laird, a smooth, political- 
ly shrewd Congressman from 
Wisconsin who had gained his) 
knowledge of defense matters 


ranking Administration ofiiciallduring more than a decade on 


, the capitals of the Sovie/tTnion t0 .say that he had missed the; the House Military Appropria-j 
and the United States. ■ point on tne ground that it is 
Moreover, on ■ at least two not . V'r. ? enta 5 on has in- 
occasions when . the military ordinate ’influence on. out foi- 
chiefs prevailed on a major e ‘§ 11 J 311 *- V a ^.f r 

policy matter at the Whjte .Administration is itself r, loca- 


tions Subcommitte 
He de-emphasized the impor- 
tance of civilian analysts and 
returned to the military a sub- 
stantia! role in the making of 


House, it was in 
straint on a Pr 
. toward .bold action 


added billions, he won the 
regard of the brass because 
they felt like full paitners in' 
the hard choices required ' by 
shrinking budgets. , ‘ j 

One reason for the relation- 1 
ship is the mutual respect and 
'warmth between the Defense 
Secretary and the Joint Chiefs 
that was obviously lacking oh 
both sides during the McNa- 
mara era. i , 

Nonetheless, -Mr.. Laird has. 
retained a principal planning 
innovation of Mr. McNamara’s: 
dividing, the budget among 
the major military missions 
that must be fulfilled, not 
among the armed services as' 
such. The first decision'.on, 'say,' 
strategic missiles is how manv. 
are needed and of what kind, 
and only then is it determined 
how much money will go to 
the various missile programs. 

There is no doubt that civil- 
ian control continues at the 
Pentagon. Secretary Laird and 
Deputy Secretary David Pack- 
ard make the. final decisions 
on such questions as whether 
tt> develop and build a Navy 
fighter or ari Army tank and 
on the number of combat divi- 
sions and aircraft carriers that 
[will be maintained as the mili- 
tary establishment shrinks. 

Under Mr. McNamara and his 
successor, Clark M. Clifford, it 
[was civilian analysts who for- 
mulated the options, with the 
^military corning in later on 
rebuttal; now the military ini- 
tiate specific proposals on how 
the defense pie" will be cut, 
with civilian analysts making 
j their comments before ultimate 
[decision. ■ 

■ During the Jong tenure ‘of 
Mr. McNamara and the briefer 
one of Mr. Clifford, tile Office 
of International Security Affairs’ 
— roughly 300 specialists who 
advise the Secretary of Defense 
on foreign policy. — included 
some of the brightest and most 
assertive' officials in Washing- 
ton. 

Laird Urged Fnllout 

Now, according to people in 
other agencies who deal with 
them, the current staff,' with a 
few notable exceptions, is; 
weaker. A senior State Depart-) 
ment official commented: "In 


the McNamara era 


state 


a a barcblme bias lnicietense.poim'v. /Jrhough he i 

eas«ii2OO1/O3/Q4iiioGIA^t>P<8Q«0b1ibl „ , 

jet, to which Mr. McNamara had! 


dealt with I.S.A. because that’s 
[where the strong men were at 
.'Defense. Now we tend more 
! an"d more to deal with the 
Joint Staff and the services.” 

On the large stage of policy, 
Mr. Laird has chosen a limited' 
number of key positions and 
lobied hard for their accept- 
ance, both in the Administra- 
tion dnd in Congress. 

One was his insistence that, 
in addition to the stress by the 1 

gon and Hanoi to come to a 
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'] t o politicaTcooperatibn, leaving 
tithe United States relatively jso- 
j; latcct. 

Crucial Issue in Japan 


[foreign policy: 
By TAB 


1 The establishment of the 
[new machinery was not a sim 


iple bureaucratic move but a, 
major effort to cope with the 


iZULC 

Special lc»Th5-'7*w Yc-:k Times - • • . 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 19— De- rapidly, changing international 
|spi-te deteriorating economic economic situation, already 
relations betwepn tlie United posing grave foreign-policy 
States and the .two other great problems for the United States, 
[trading powers --- the European Traditional questions of 


how soon and how effectively 
Mr. Nixon’s new council can 
gain control over the rival in- 
terests that have been operat- 
ing with only occasional 

■guidance and frequently impio- 


; Common Market and Japan 
the Nixon Administration lias 
been unable in the last two 
[years to develop a comprehen- 
sive foreign economic policy. 

That sta te of affairs, privately 
described by high Administra- 
tion officials as a long ; ericc 
of drift marked by policy c:iv 
'tradictions and failures, has 
been 'causing concern, in Wash 
ington, in foreign capitals am 
.in the- American business, labor 
[and farm communities. 

'i'he foreign view lias been 
.that only the exercise of United 
States leadership can arrest a 
growing trend toward .world 
[ econci oic cot t f i i c t. 

It was in recognition of the! 
'need for coordinating divergent 
•doHSSiic and overseas iuter- 
[csts at a time of deepening 
crisis in the international trade, 
monetary and investment fields 
llhat President Nixon today 
established a Cabinet - level 
Council op International Eco- 
nomic Policy. 

Mr. Nixon, the chairman of 
the new body, named Peter J. 
Peterson of Chicago, chairman 
of the board of Beil Howell 
Company, to be executive direc- 
tor. . . 

The council’s task is to pull 
together military and economic 
aid, international trade and 
monetary, financial, investment 
and commodities matters into 
.a. cohesive body of policy, tab- 
ling into account the require- 
ments of foreign policy. 

Until the establishment of the 
council, recommended by an 
advisory committee on Govern- 
ment organization, the author- 
ity and capacity to manage ali 
the international economic ques- 
tions have been scattered 
through the Government. For- 
eign economic policy was* the 


curity and diplomacy . are be- 
ginning to be overshadowed by. 
rising protectionism here and 
.abroad, by fears of trade ways 
'and by deepening 
disputes with the European 
Economic Community and Ja- 
pan the two other great trad- 

ing powers — as well as by dif- 
ferences with' the.; underdevel- 
oped nations and by the prob- 
lems of economic and military 
assistance. - -" 

Free Trade Under. Eire 
The economic problems have 
Western Europe and Japan, 
threatening American markets 
i abroad and invading' the do- 
mestic market, lias brought 
pressure to change the United 


, . .- vised White House decisions— 

A failure to settle trade and y Government depart- 

investment questions with m , 1 ( nne , 

Japan — a much more acute po- merits and at least a dozen 

liticai problem in Tokyo than agencies. 

has been generally acknowl- In addition to the State 

edged in Washington — could, partment, which is chaiged vnh 
in The opinion of American of- negotiating moat of the eco * 
finals, 'weaken the pro-Ameri- 1c agreements but wnosc ro c 
can Government and induce .is gradually dimmiamn,,, t 
more' active economic if not Defense, Treasury. Commeice, 
'diplomatic relations ‘between Justice Transportation, .u. 
Japan and. Communist China. Agriculture and . Intel o> Ue- 
Until now such political tin- pertinents participate in man 
plications have often been lost ing foreign economic policy, 
from sight in the Nixon Ad- That is not all. The . Cent ini 
ministration’s conduct of for- Intelligence Agency, the Atorn^ 


pcnoniriu! 05 ”* 1 economic policy. A high 
,ec n.miCjgj^ Department official re- 
marked -recently: “In foreign 
economic policy v/e are in a 
state, cf drift. One hand often 
does lict know what the other 
hand is doing.” 

Divisions have occurred in 
official ranks and in the busi- 
ness community. Industry and 
farm groups are divided be- 
tween protectionism and free 
trade. Organized, labor is turn'-j 
ing toward protectionism. " 
Government departments in- 
creasingly act as spokesmen 
for the* economic’ interests clos- 
, est-to them while the -State 
j Department, its voice weaken- 
ing, attempts to keep traditional 11 


ic Energy Commission, the 
United States . Tariff, Commis- 
sion,' the 'General Services -Ad- 
ministration;' the Maritime Com- 
mission, the. National Advisory 
Council,- the* . Export-Impoit 
Bank, the.! ..Civil ; Aeronautics 
Board, the Federal Aviation 
Agency, the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission and other 
agencies also have a voice. 
••'Even before Mr. Nixon estab- 
lished the .council; it. was the 
Whits ’House that had to step! 
into 'recent emergencies to co-1 
ordinate policy when agencies' 
directly - responsible for ■ eco- 
nomic .'affairs appeared to 
falter. . , , , 

Last Saturday he dispatched 


pressure to cnangc me umtea in?, attempts to .Keep iracuiunai ., - 

Sides’ traditional free-trade^ fo^gn-poLy objectives . ^-I^^Secretary ^Stato Joan 


philosopliy. 

As . Americans have lost to 
the six members of the Euro- 
pean Common Market their 
place as the principal traders' 
and as the domestic' recession 
has added to concern over for-j 
eign competition, the Adminis- 
tration has found itself under 
mounting protectionist pres- 
sure. Japan’s growing economic 
| potential has had a similar 
effect. - • -. 

The conomic problems -have 
political implications that may 
significantly 'alter .... foreign 
policy. - ;• ■- - . ■ .' 

A trade war with Western 
Europe, particularly... after the 
.Common'.. Market is expanded 
with tiie anticipated entry -of 
Britain and others, could result 
in a European -shift. toward the 
Communist countries, on the 
model of West Germany’s “Ost- 
politick.” 

. That, policy, inaugurated by 
Chancellor Willy Brandt 'and 
designed to achieve rapproach- 
ment between West Germany 
and the Soviet bloc, has already 
caused some nervousness in 
Washington. Many officials 
here believe that closer, eco- 
nomic ties between Western 
Eastern Europe may lead 


; puncy was u ‘=i anc i Eastern Europe may lead! 
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N. Irwin ?.d to Teheran and 
several Arab capitals as a. long- 
brewing and ; largely ignoredj 
crisis arose involving demands 
by producing countries for _ a 
greater share of the "profits 
earned by American oil com- 
panies. The White House also 
directed the Justice Department 
to lift antimonopoly strictures 
so that the companies could 
unite in dealing -with the. pro-! 
ducing countries. . 

Similarly, the White- House 
president s tv,:uv> -^iv. v,-, virtually overruled the State 
direction of foreign economic Department last week to obtain 
policy. That has already been' the cancellation of a negotiate 
clone with diplomatic and se- mv session with the European 
curity affairs, which are -co-i Common Market countries and 


most.. 

Congress May Inler-vene 
Officially, the Administration 
remains committed to free 
trade. Thus far the President 
has tended to decide tariff con- 
troversies in favor of the free 
flow of imports,- but Congress 
may invoke severe legislative 
restrictions this year. 

The chief task of the .-new 
White House council, therefore; 
is to pull together under the 
president’s control the over-ail 


ordinated by the National Se- 
cvily Council, in which Henry 
A. Kissinger, Mr. Nixon’s spe 


Japan, set for Jan. 24 in Frank- 
furt, aimed 'at continuing an 
agreement limiting steel 


ciai assistant for national-sccur-l ports to the United States, 
itv affairs, plays the key role.. The White House forced the 
"Foreign economic policy- had j cancellation to influence the 


been the missing link in the 
centralization. The new cpuncil, 
which including Secretary of 
State Wilijam P. Kogers as vice 
chairman, as well as Mr. Kis- 
singer and Paul V. McCracken, 
chairman of the Council - of 
Economic Advisers, provides 
the bridge between foreign af- 
fairs and the .domestic policy 
groups, which are in the do- 
main coordinated by John D, 


domestic, steel industry to cur 
tail .price,; increases, , using the 
threat of imports as' a weapon 
in the battle against inflation. 

Legislation V/jEts Delayed 
With foreign economic policy 
an orphan .as , Mr. Nixon and 
Mr. Kissinger have .eoncen trai- 
led' their attention elsewhere, 
! the Administration delayed the 
'submission of. the measures. dr 


mam cooiuui«us:a wj Ditumwoiuu 

Erlichman another assistant to isigned -to reorganize the for- 
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| Following is file ''second in a 
'series.©/ article? exploring the 
[Nixon. Administration’s style in 
[foreign policy and the Prcsi- 
'dent’s relationship with his 
:t«j/ ci Fid with Government in- 
Istilulions: . 

; JJy HEDRICK SMITH 
sjmui u Mu s'tw ¥«* 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 18--A 
Harvard profcssorn&vfioct Henry 
|A. Kissinger cursed his hick 
[when Richard M. Nison oc 
foaled Nelson A. Rockefeller for 
kho Presidential nomination fit 
the 1£3S Republican convention | 
jin Miami. 

Friends recall that Mr: Kis- 
Isinger, then Governor Rocke- 
feller’s chief expert on foreign 
j policy, spoke with a tart, par- 
tisan bitterness ■ about Mr, 

Nixon. He was sharply critical 
of what ho felt were the nomi- 
jnce’s vagus and elusive policy 
jprononncemetiis and was- wor- 
ried that Mr. Nixon' would b.r 
unable to lead the nation out of 
[Vietnam. 

Yet Mr. Kissinger has become 
| the instrument by which Presi- 
dent Nixon lias centralized the 
[management of foreign policy 

i\ ,!iS rs^rSlrecommended course of action, 

before — mica as becun.uy vu 


*• • *'• 1 '" fc: *' ~ * AtscclalfJ Vc<:i 

Homy, A. Kissinger v/ith President Nixon, for Wjioiu Ls. 
lias become tlio .most articuJnle spokesman on policy. 


Defense .Robert S. McNamara 
once centralized control over 
the competing bureaucracies 
|of tbe .Pentagon. . [ 

In the process the Presi- 
dent’s brilliant and generally 
hard-line special assistant for 
[national-security affairs has 
emerged not only as his most 
[influential foreign-policy ad- 
[visor' but also as a natural ally 
in outlook and strategy* It is 
a far cry from Miami, 


leaving him no choice but ap 
proval or disapproval. He 
[wanted more “options.” . - 
In the 1963 campaign he de- 
clared his intention to purge the 
State Department and recast it 
more to his own liking. Once 
elected, he chose instead to 


' Active Hand In Diplomacy 
Despite his initial reluctance. 

'Mr. Kissinger takes an increr.s- 
inoly active hand in diplomacy, 
seeing a select group Oi im- 
uortant foreign visitors, mean- 
ing with the most prestigious 
ambassadors and trouoled 
Senators and, on rare; 
occasions, handling sensitive 
negotiations. He geis actively 


leave the department in a sec- [ engaged, cliecksv/Uh the Rte.,i- 
ondavy position and to build! dent and repons b,.ck to 
up the foreign-policy machin- • . Y’ 
erv of the White House 1 n ' 


The departments, jealous of 
. | what they consider their pre- 

The results are now clear. j 10 g a tives, often complain . ._^ tl 
tteJtwMent, who holds the' The Administration’s tactics j it White House 
IfinaF determinations. on foreign may continue to evolve, bap but vs y- ^.* jM ths W ay the 
policy firmly in his own hands, j ts pattern of doing business is president wants it. 

decided to concentrate respond s£l it is a Nixon-Kisuinger xhe "net effect of the system 

sibility at the White House. Hej pattern. j has been to provdde^more oi^m- 

then gave Mr. Kissinger au- 
thority to operate virtually as 
a super-C?.binet officer man- 
aging the sprawling foreign- 
affairs community 
• Mr. Nixon assumed office dc- 
-itermined to take charge of for 


Mr. Kissinger is the pivotal iy policy , fonmilajon on . . 
figure. So well schooled is he issues-highly uidic 
in international affair* tnat poa«ls »or . ' 
concentual planning on most V ;ith the Russians on si a -« 
major issues centers cn him .arms, for example. Com mumy. 
sml his staff of 110. His under- in, areas where ^ithe ^ 
jsttnding of geopolitics makes President interest, 

- [him the most •articulate-, and shown ecnoniic poliy 

t e ;., n policy and not to leave it most frequency used, spokes- such as foie^ccnom^l 


or trying t0 c ‘w‘ 
herlted debris — ' winding do.. 
tbe Vietnam war and prevcm- 
ing an explosion in tnc mici- 

^Nonetheless, the system has 
given Mr. Nixon a su ; tlc "- lL 
grip on policy so that he Us 
not been forced into major de- 
cisions by sheer bureaucm-tc^ 
momentum or high pressing 
from anv quarter. Incrc has: 
been no repetition of HrosKlent ( 
John F. Kennedy’s Lay of Pigs 
disaster. 

Invisible Atom-Age Sbil't 
In the unclear age ^ it was 
virtually inevitable that pnwci 
would drift from tnc Smlc De- 
partment to the Wmte House. 
Any President wants- to assert 
ultimate command in moinems, 
of crisis and on key issues. lo| 
reconcile the positions pt 4U- 
odd agencies deeding m foreign | 
affairs, he needs ms own for- 
eign-policy staff. The. pattun 
had already emerged in- previ- 
ous Administrations; tnc Nixon 
Administration has bi ought 
about significant change. 

• In the architecture oi govern- 
ment, the pillars of the new 
centralism are a rejuvenated 
National Security Council, bur- 
tressed by a netv/orr: of niter- 
fl^enev conimittses designed, 
and all headed- -by Mr, . Kis- 
singer. They inject the White 
House deep into the develop- 
ment of policy on defense and 
intelligence matters as well as 
on diplomacy. 

In the more intangiole cur- 
rency of influence in this 
capital, the change is demon- 
strated by Mr. Kissinger’s rep- 
utation — in the Government, 
Congress, the press and among 
the embassies — as a more 
powerful figure than either 
.Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers or Secretary of Defense 
Melvin R. Laird.. None of his 
predecessors enjoyed such a 
reputation. ' I 

In the personal trappings- of, 

status, the symbols include, his 
emergence from a White House 
’basement office to bright, 
'swank, Hilton-stylc quarters oft 
the ground floor ..near tbs 
President’s Oval Office. There 
he- directs his growing staff, 
which is considerably bigger 
than those of his predecessors. 

- In protocol, a secretary said 
jokingly, Mr. Kissinger comes 
“just below God" — a jibe at his 
ego as well as his power.. 

' Nixon Style and Personality 

Why has he become so cen- 
tral to the Administration’s pat- 
tern of operation? Primarily be- 
cause of tho style and. person- 
ality of President Nixon, most 
important his determination to. 
take the policy lead himself, 
and his feeling that foreign af- 
fairs is his strong suit. i 

0 130040 0001.-& foreign. 

policy,” he said during the 19 IS 
campaign, “I have strong con-; 
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By Courtney R. Sheldon 

Staff correspondent oj 
The Christian Science Monitor 


1 - ■ Are they as strongly opposed on a broad ac j voca (. e . My position has to be that of help- 
Washington range of fundamental foreign-policy ques- j n g President make his decisions.” 

And at another point, Mr. Kissinger com- 


mented: 

“The first thing to understand is that no- 



. tions as has been portrayed in lepoits in 

White 'House aides in any administration t ;^ s newspaper and in other periodicals? 
can learn with guillotine swiftness that they Valued "staff assistants are independent- 
must accommodate themselves to a Presi-. m j iu |ed and from varied backgrounds. They 
dent’s style of 
Those President 
the White House 

in pood prace. They may luiu n ciiYiitivuoij uuir an. ‘"v; -v -* - - * . t _ 

draining^ but also often personally pleasant what goes on when Mr. Rogers Dr. Kissin- son s -d\icc. 
and certainlv viable. ger, and President Nixon consult in pnvale. , “If my view differs from, tnat of one oi , 

’ ■ ‘ , ’ - ’- ■ 'tthe ■Cabinet members "then the President 

In these last hectic days of piepaiaton ^ 1iner;l . nHces l-lied .. . would hear the Cabinet member. But the; 

of budget, economic and S.ate o 1 . C/ -hove reports th« available ’way the President makes decisions, in any ; 

messages,- aid and comfort from White Despite the a Dove rcpoiisu-av.uou^ ^ isn’t that h- calls in a series of neo- 

House "advisers is vital to the presidency, facts ^ifhWcSi^ Saits fteS lias pie inditd dually. What he generally does is 5 

In one sense they are middemen v v ■ 0 a rr a rm e in ent at the to call all the interested parties together.’ 

tween (ne- Cabinet members am ne 1 - • * ■ ? i’ , ' . " po v el - nn i erd than is gen- In my field that is inevitably the Secretary 

dent-- sifters of opinion and bureaucratic very top levels ol. government i.n.n is gon ~ - 

regulators who supply the President with erally -assumed 
the relevant facts' for decisionmaking. rn ” c ’ 

as 

cr„ - 

prove relations with Communist China, ror “Then he asks me, on the basis of pre 
example. > liminavy work that has been done in sub 

And*, further, it is difficult to put Dr. Kis-. ordinate bodies, to explain what the issue 
shiver in the role of a direct competitor of is. Ke a’ 


'of State, the Secretary of Defense; almo^J- 


■Diis applies to such sensitive judgments always the director of the Central Intelli- 
s how to .respond to the Soviet missile, gcnce Agency and the chairman of the Joint 
risis in the Middle' Hast • and how to im- Chiefs of Staff.” • 


sue 

sumer m me roie ui u un'-wt 10. i - ^ almost inevitably calls on the See- 

the^ State Department, for -his job entails rotary of State first to state 'his reccrn- 
rustling around in military and intelligence mendations. Then everybody c-lsc has an- 
areas as well as diplomatic. Ke is called opportunity to state his views.” ■ 
upon to look upon issues from a somewhat ' . 

broader perspective than is the State De- . 

partment. -r 

Presidential method . . ( ' 

Are there personality differences between 


Close p.t hand .. 

But t’ne elite of the White House inner 
"circle are also closer at hand than the Cabi- 
net, and the President asks their advice, too. 

. Everyone involved recognizes that the Presi- 
dent must take the ultimate praise or olarne. 

Any aide who is overanxious to have the 
public know of his personal good works ob- 
vio.uslv destroys his value to the presidency. 

' The pr.ess listens for the. slightest hints on 
who originated what opinion, and the Presi- 
dent and his. aides read the media’s specula- 
tion sometimes grimly, sometimes approv- 

' n & »d. Me- Dr. KW*«, » ocWMscT erwevt in . 

pendent, intellectual powerhouses as a Kis- foreign and mill ta ry aff air S , ’ 

singer a Moynihan, and a Shultz find the a longtime confidant of Mi. i\mon and an ad- 
: magical formula for serving the presidency viser on a broad range o> subjects, beyond 
without impairing their own integrities and those that mon o 

- , 7 - recognizing tnat those oi uiaeung . 

One way is to play neither the role . of an .'grounds can make a contribution to the Pres- 

antagonist, at least not early in the decision- ident s knowledge . - . ■ 

. making process, nor to give substance to ' Th ; s question is almost beside the point . 
any suspicion of supplanting, duplicating, or when 0lie takes into account' President 
undermining the role of Cabinet members. Nixon's mode of decisionmaking as ex- 
. - plained by Dr. Kissinger. 

Kissinger i;p-c Jimcc j 0 The ro ie .of Dr. Kissinger, in particular, is 

on the’growth of'influence of the staff of easily misunderstood.^ He described 
Dr Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant t 0 the recently: Ihe occremiies of State and EH- . 

President^ for National Security Affairs, fense have a- responsibilny ^ ma.m speeme 
vis-a-vis the State Department and Secre- recommendations to the 1 resident. I have 
tary of State William P. Rogers. . ■_ _ two responsibilities. One is to rnaxe sure that 

With no assistance from either Dr. Kissin- ’the President gets as many choices put be- 
gor' or Mr. Rogers in making this kind of fore him as possible -- as many realistic 
comparison, one source of information has choices put before him as possjole. 
bc-cn the informal views of some of the’ “The second is to see to it that when issues 

as xS an nii° f iSW 

admitted, can be as vulnerable to inaccu- case to the President. 

r:? cv d; s it i? obiectionab!? to Dr,_TCissin?cr “My bssic position cannot be tnat .of 
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A Worried Look At The C.LA. 


Frank A. Capell is a professional intelli- 
gence specialist of almost thirty years’ 
standing. He is Editor and Publisher of 
the fortnightly newsletter, The Herald Of 
Freedom, has contributed to such impor - ! 
taut national magazines as The Review Of 
The News, and. is author of Robert F. : 
Kennedy A Political Biography, The 
Untouchables, and other books of inter- 
est to Conservatives. Mr. Cap ell appears ^ 
frequently on radio and television, lectures ( 
widely, and never fears controversy.- lie 
lives in New Jersey, is an active Cath- j 
olic layman, and father of seven sons. 


ra The Central Intelligence Agency was 
established in 1947 after its wartime 
predecessor, the Office, of Strategic Serv- 
ices (O.S.S.), was exposed as thoroughly 
infiltrated by the Communists. .Let us 
examine some of that O.S.S. personnel. 

In 1948, former Communist spy Eliza- 
beth Bentley appeared as a witness before 
the House Committee on- Un-American 
Activities. On Page 529 of the formal 
report of those Hearings is the record of 
Mrss Bentley’s testimony about intelli- 
gence sire received from Comrades inside 
O.S.S. while she was operating as a Soviet 
courier: 


All types of information were 
given, highly secret infonnation on 
what the OSS was doing, such as, 
for example, that they were trying 
to make secret negotiations with 
governments in the Balkan bloc in 
' case the war ended, that they were 
parachuting people into Hungary, ' 
that they were sending OSS people 
into Turkey to operate in the 
Balkans, and so on. 7he fact that 
General Donovan [head of O.S.S.] 
was interested in having an ex- 
change between the NKVD [the 
Soviet .secret, police] and. the OSS. 


/ 


That’s right, O.S.S. and the N.K.V.D. 
were working very close indeed. 

/ When asked what kind of information 

Communist feMSi 

Halperin gave her to be forwarded to file 
'Soviet Union, Miss Bentley testified: 


“Well, in addition to all the informatior 
which OSS was getting on Latin AmericaJ 
he had access to the cables which the OSf 
was getting in from its agents abroad 
worldwide infonnation of various sorts 
and also the OSS had an agreement witl 
the State Department whereby he alsc 
could see State Department cables orl 
vital issues.”.. Halperin was Chief of the 
O.S.S. I ,atin American Division at thel 
time when, as Miss Bentley has sworn, hi 
was one of her . contacts in a Sovie| 
espionage ring. 

Carl Aldo Marzani was Chief of th 
Editorial Section of the O.S.S. Marzai 
has been several times identified- und< | 
oath as a member of tire Communi 
Party. Using' the most highly classify 
information, he supervised the making 
charts on technical reports for higher ecli 
Ions of the Army, tire Navy, the Joi 
Chiefs of Staff, and the O.S.S. Comra 
Marzani made policy decisions and wa: 
liaison officer between the Deputy Ch^| 
of Staff of the Army and the Office 
the Undersecretary of War. 

When questioned before a Congre^ 
sional'Committce, Irving Fajans of O.S.S 
took the Fifth Amendment rather tha 
admit to his Communist Party rnenrbj 
ship and long history of activities 
behalf of the Soviets. Comrade Fajr 
was a key O.S.S. operative despite t| 
fact that he was known t.o have beer 
member of the Communist Party and 
have served in the Communists’ Abrah; 

Lincoln Brigade in Spain during the ye 
1937-1 93S. 

Robert Talbott Miller III was anotl 
contact of Soviet courier Elizabeth BeJ 
Icy. An O.S.S. employee assigned' to 
State Department, he was Assistant Ch" 
in the Division of Research. On a trip 
Moscow, Comrade Miller married a me 
her of the staff of the Moscow News. 

Leonard E. Mins, a writer who h 
worked for the International Union 
Revolutionary Writers .in Moscow a 
written for New Masses, was also on t 
staff of the top secret O.S.S.. Coinrr 
Mins took the Fifth Amendment rat! 

©iAprorso^i 601 rooi 300400001 -6 

ship in the Communist Party. He rcni: 
to deny that he was.a Soviet agent ever 
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